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LISTS OF 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. = Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Arnienian. 
Ary. = Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT = Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.=circa, about. 
Can. = Canaanite. 
cf. =compare. 
ct. =contrast. 
D = Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
ER = panog or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
ay Te 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f, =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. = German. 
Gr. = Greek. 
H=Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Himy. = Himyaritic. 
Ir. meals 
Iran. =Iranian. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


— 


I. GENERAL 


Isr. =Tsraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. =Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. = Minean. 

‘| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT = New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian, 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Pheen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV = Revised Version. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. =Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. =Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 


Gn=Genesis, Ca=Canticles. Esther, Bel = Bel and the 
Ex= Exodus. Is= Isaiah. Wis= Wisdom. _ „Dragon. 
hie Leviticus. Jer=Jeremiah. Sir = Sirach or Eeclesi- Pr. Man= Prayer of 
Nu= Numbers. La = Lamentations. asticus. a ; 
Dt = Deuteronomy. Ezk = Ezekiel. Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Jos= Joshua. Dn= Daniel. Three=Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Jg=ZJndges. Hos = Hosea. Children. 
me = Ruth. Jl=Joel. New Testament. 
1 S,2 S=1 and 2Samnel. Am=Amos. a 
1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. Mt = Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
is 5 2 Mk=Mark. Thessalonians, 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. = £ : 
les se nr: Lk= Luke, LD ge i ane ya lag 
Chronicles. Mic= Micah. a 2 

Ezr = Ezra Nah = Nahum Jn=John. ‚Timothy. 

= $ = 5 Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 


Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag= Haggai. 


Ps = Psalms. Zec= Zechariah. 
Pr= Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 
Ec = Ecclesiastes. 


Apocrypha. 


To= Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ro= Romans. 


Philem = Philemon. 


1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He=Hebrews. 


Corinthians. 
Gal = Galatians. 


Eph= Ephesians. 
Ph= Philippians, 


Col = Colossians. 


xxi 


Ja=James. 

1 P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 


xxii 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. For THE LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. : Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols. 


Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann = Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - Rom. Rechtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio= Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.', 
1905. 

Denzinger= Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm = Deutsche Mythologie*, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realeneyelopädie für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = Alteeltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 ff. 

Holtzmann-Zöpflel= Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = tudes sur les religions semitigues?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius=Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir= Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


1394. 
Pauly-Wissowa= Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 
Perrot-Chipiez=Hist. de Vart dans Pantiquité, 
1881 ff. 


Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums ?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1356. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel- Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schiirer=GJV%, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff. J. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade=Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.*, 
1399. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1397. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1394. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology!, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native TribesofCentral Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen> = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)=Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. br., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften *, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson= Manners and Customs of the Ancient 

Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Pe. Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden“, 
1392. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE=Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Ahhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AIFR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs=American Journal of Psychology. 


ASG =Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWF=Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ= Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG=Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 
BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 
BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 
BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 


AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 


logy and Education. 


| BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 


AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages | BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex- 


and Literature. 
AJTh= American Journal of Theology. 
AMG= Annales du Musée Guimet. 
APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 
APF= Archiv für eg beets 
AR = Anthropological Review. 
ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 
AS=Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


andrie. 
BSA L=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 
BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 
PBSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 
BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 
BW=Biblical World. 
BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS = Caleutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (l’arnell). 

Ci=Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE =Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG =Corpus Inscrip. Gricearum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

CLR = Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum., 

DAC= Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Dict. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dict. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI= Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP =Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DWA W =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyclopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp=Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ = Folklore Journal. 

FLR= Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Göttingen). 

GIAP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIr P=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB= Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN = Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB=Handwörterbuch. 

/A=Indian Antiquary. 

/CC=International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=Indian Census Report. 

/G=1Inscrip. Greece (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA=Inscrip. Greere Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

JJE=International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 


xxiil 


JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAJ=Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS=Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe= Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Jonrnal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Debats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Eneyelopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 

JHS= Journal ot Hellenic Studies, 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JOR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Jourmal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRkGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

JRS=Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt= Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschriften und das 
(Schrader), 1833. 

KAT°=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPR= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduetion to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Mélusine. 

MAIBL=Mémoires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH =Monumenta Germaniæ Historica (Pertz). 

MGJIV = Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

Mi=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR= Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft, 

MWJ = Magazin die 
Judentums. 

NBAC=NuovoBullettinodi Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ = Notes and Queries. 

N R= Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NTZG=Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

OED=Oxtford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS=Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


für Wissenschaft des 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychronıe Bible (English). 

PBE=Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt=Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeca (Migne). 

PJB = Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ= Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N, Iudia 
(Crooke). 

PRE’=Prot. Realencyclopädie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR= Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Pali Text Society. 

RA =Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth=Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

RB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington), 

RC= Revue Critiqne. 

FCel= Revue Celtique. 

ERCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE=Realencyclopädie. 

REG=Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

REg= Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG = Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses, 

RHR=Revue de l’Histoire des Religions. 

RMIM=Revue du monde musulman. 

REN = Revue Numismatique. 

FP = Records of the Past. 

RPh= Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI = Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= lecueil de Travaux rélatifs à l Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

ETP=Revue des traditions populaires, 

RThPh=Kevue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RWE = Real worterbuch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d, 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK =Studien und Kritiken. 

SMA =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 


apan. 

TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES=Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TRLZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE= Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

TSBA =Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA =Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZÁ = Zeitschrift für agyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins, 

ZE= Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZK F= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirelil. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 


schaft. 

ZPIP = peas für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK = Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Wissen- 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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TREES AND PLANTS 





leading Powers of Europe, was provoked by 
Russia’s attempt to evade its obligations under 
the Treaty of Paris of 1856, on the ground that 
lapse of time had changed the conditions. Al- 
though no specific declaration to the same effect 
appears to be included in the covenant of the 
League of Nations or in the treaty with Germany, 
the case seems to be covered by article 16, which 
provides for the prevention or punishment of 
breaches of covenant in general. 

(f) How far does honour demand the interven- 
tion of one of the guarantors, in the case of a, col- 
lective guarantee, when agreement is not reached 
between all parties?! Bluntschli holds that each 
guarantor is bound to act separately in such a 
case. Lord Derby (in connexion with the Luxem- 
burg Convention of 1867) held that honour (but 
Hot leat obligation) compelled each guarantor, in 
concert with the others, to maintain the engage- 
ments; but that, if concerted action was not 
obtainable, then a guarantor would have the right, 
but not necessarily the legal obligation, to act. 
It is obvious that this difficulty could be avoided 
by care in drafting, and that, unless Bluntschli’s 
view be accepted, the collective guarantee is not 
likely to be very valuable until we have reached a 
higher code of international honour than prevails 
at the present time. The covenant of the League 
of Nations meets the case by making joint inter- 
vention obligatory on all its members. 

LITERATURE. — ANTIQUITY. — J. Dumont, Corps universel 


diplomatique du droit des gens, Paris, 1726-31, vol. i. p. 
xxxiv ff. ; A. E. Egger, Etudes hist. sur les traités publics chez 
les Grecs et chez les Romains?, Paris, 1866; Daremberg-Saglio, 
ii. 2 [1896], s.vv. ‘Fetiales’ (A. Weiss) and ‘Fadus’ (C. 
Lécrivain and G. Humbert); R. von Scala, Die Staatsver- 
träge des Altertums, Leipzig, 1898, i.; C. Michel, Recueil 
@inseriptions grecques, Paris, 1896-1900; W. Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Grecarum?, Leipzig, 1898-1901 (31915- 

); E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, Manual of Greek Histori- 
cal Inscriptions, rev. ed., Oxford, 1901; E. Samter, art. 
t Fetiales’ in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. [1909]; C. Phillipson, The 
International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
2 vols., London, 1911. 

MEDIAVAL AND MODERN TIMES. — Besides the general 
treatises on international law from Grotius onward: T. Rymer, 
Federa, 20 vols., London, 1704-32; A General Collection of 
Treatys, Declarations of War, Mantfestos, and of Public Papers 
relating to Peace and War, 4 vols., do. 1732; Dumont, Corps 
universel diplomatique, 8 vols., with Supplement hy J. 
Barbeyrac and J. Rousset, 5 vols., Amsterdam, 1739; G. F. de 
Martens, Recueil des traités . . . des puissances et états de 
Europe depuis 17612, 8 vols., Göttingen, 1817-1835, with the 
continnations; G. de Garden, Hist. générale des traités de 
paiz, 15 vols., Parjs, 1848-87; R. J. Phillimore, Commentaries 
upon International Law, London, 1854-61, vol. ii., chs. vi.-ix. ; 
L. de Mas-Latrie, Traités de paix et de commerce... des 
chretiens avec les Arabes de l'Afrique septentrionale au moyen 

e, Paris, 1865; S. B. Crandall, Treaties, their Making and 

nforcement, New York, 1904; C. Phillipson, Termination of 
War and Treaties of Peace, London, 1916; W.G.F. Phillimore, 
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TREES AND PLANTS.-ı. Introductory.— 
All plants are sacred. This principle of the 
followers of Zoroaster lies at the root of all plant- 
lore, all tree-cults. All plants possess the gifts 
of immortality and health.? The subject enters 
into every form of religion, and its ramifications 
are traceable in different aspects and degrees from 
the tree of life to the May-pole. It rests on the 
earliest conceptions of the unity of life in nature, 
in the sense of communion and fellowship with the 
divine centre and source of life. The oak of 
Mamre, the ash Yggdrasil, the asheräh, the oak 
of Dodona, the Ficus ruminalis, the Bodhi-trees, 

1 Hall, p. 360. 2 RGG ii. 506. 


the pine-cones, and the seven-branched candle- 
stick, even the modern Christmas-tree with its 
lights and its fruit and its fillets, are instances of 
the vast area in folk-lore, tradition, and social 
custom which has been influenced by early rever- 
ence for the sacred tree. 

The sacred tree is thus deeply rooted in the 
primitive religious ideas of the human race. The 
spring, the rock, the tree are all visible manifesta- 
tions of the divine spirit. They are found associ- 
ated in the most ancient sanctuaries as different 
symbols of life; and this life, in earth or water 
or tree, is one with human life. The same divine 
spirit lives and works in all and manifests itself 
in each and all. The secret of religion is the 
recognition of this life as divine; its duty is the 
obligation of fellowship and worship which comes 
of this recognition. 

In the earliest stage the sacred tree is more than 
a symbol. It is instinct with divine life, aglow 
with divine light. It is at once the tree of life 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
This animistic stage is traceable in folk-lore and 
myth, in traditional survivals in Jater ritual, and 
in savage cults in more recent and even modern 
times. In the history of religious development it 
lies behind the historic era. The burning bush, 
living and aglow with the divine voice, gives a 
conception of this earliest stage. 

In the second stage the sacred tree is planted 
in holy ground. It is representative of the deity. 
It is the dwelling-place of the deity. The priest- 
king is its champion, and is himself the embodi- 
ment or incarnation of the god.! It is as priest- 
king at Mamre that Abraham arms his trained 
servants and leads them against the kings of the 
earth. It is an archaic survival in an archaic 
fragment (Gn 14%), The champion of the tree- 
god must be Joyal to the cult. A new sanctuary 
must be consecrated by the planting of the sacred 
tree, though not always of the same tree. The 
oak-Zeus of Dodona adopted under certain con- 
ditions the white poplar and the plane. Abraham, 
the champion of the oak or terebinth of Mamre, 
planted a grove, i.e. a tamarisk, at Beersheba. 
Agamemnon, as guardian of a sacred tree, and 
himself enjoying the divine title dvat dvépav and 
worshipped as a chtlıonian Zeus in Laconia, 
planted a plane-tree at Delphi and another at 
Caphyse in Arcadia.? These plantings are ex- 
amples of the second, or representative, stage of 
tree-worship. 

The third is the symbolie stage. The ‘grove,’ 
or asheräh, the common adjunct of the Canaanite 
shrine, is the most familiar example of this stage. 
It was a wooden pillar, representative like the 
living tree of the deity, ‘the token of the deity’s 
presence or a magnet for attracting it.’? There 
are traces of it in the sanctuaries at Samaria 
(2 K 13°), at Bethel (235), and even in the Temple 
at Jerusalem (238). 

The differentiation of the one deity into the 
‘gods many and lords many’ of local and national 
cults led to the iconic representation of the tree- 
god. The stump takes human shape. The 
Hermee, wooden or stone pillars swelling towards 
the top, were crowned with the head of Hermes. 
The rude figure of Priapus as protector of gardens 
was of a similar character. The caduccus of 
Hermes, a wand with a triple shoot, may refer 
also to his origin as a tree-god.* Silvanus is 
represented in a similar form, with his sacred 
pine and also with the caduceus as a symbol. 
And in this connexion the statement of Pausanias 
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and Pliny is signifieant, that in ancient times the 
images of the gods were made ef wood.! And with 
the differentiation of the deity into the geds of the 
nations there came the dilferentiatien of the tree 
into the trees sacred to the several gods. The oak 
was specially saered to Zeus. The Ficus ruminalis 
of the Palatine was originally the sacred tree of 
Rome, though Juppiter was associated with the 
oak on the Capitoline Will? The cult, in early 
times as wide as the world, was narrowed when 
no sanctnary could be dedicated te Apollo which 
was unfavourable to the growth of his sacred 
laurel.’ 

Primitive worship was essentially an act of 
fellowship and eommunion with the deity. The 
vestment of the worshipper was the sheep-skin 
or the goat-skin specially saered te the deity 
worshipped, as the white robe of righteousness is 
the symbolic vestment ef the Christian wershipper. 
This is generally traceable in theriomorphic cults, 
as in the Luperealia. But it is traceable also in 
tree-worship. The vieter in the Olympic games 
was treated as the human representative of the 
tree-god. He was deeked with olive and erewned 
with a helniet filleted and erested with the twig 
of the saered -tree.* The English Jack-in-the- 
Green of the old May-day sports and the Kentish 
Holly-boy and Ivy-girl of the Shrove-tide revels’ 
are reminiseenees of this worship. 

Sacrament and worship are closely linked to- 
gether. In the archaic tradition of Abraham 
(Gn 1418) Melchizedek, king of Salem, brought 
forth bread and wine; and he was ‘priest of the 
most high God’ (El Elyon). Saeramental com- 
munion with the deity is the essence ef the 
mysteries, and the mysteries helong to the 
primitive stages of religion: ‘I fasted; I drank 
the kykeon; I teek from the basket.’ This was 
the touching of the sacra, the sacramental eore of 
the mysteries ef Eleusis. They were rites sacred 
te Demeter the Earth-Mother.6 She is the 
Mountain-Mother (g.v.), the mother ef the gods, 
represented with her pillar-shrine, the pillar of her 
saered tree. She may be compared not enly with 
Isis, but with Hathor and her saered sycamere. 
Hathor nourished the wandering souls in the 
eemeteries of Egypt with food and drink. The 
Cretan Demeter in her mysteries nourished her 
nıystics in life. The mysteries ef Dionysus belong 
to the same eyele of ideas. Dionysus combined in 
himself the rites of the beer-ged Sabazios of Thrace 
and ef the mystery-ged Zagreus of Crete.” The 
haoma ef the Persians, the soma ef the Hindus, 
the ambrosia ef the Olympian gods, were all means 
of sacramental communion, a partaking ef the 
tree of life.® 

The sacred tree, instinct with the divine life, is 
vocal with the word and the will of the deity. A 
prominent feature of the Zeus-eult of Dodona was 
its oracle. ‘And the giving of oraeles was a 
chthonian prerogative.’® David is to consult the 
oracle of the mulberry-trees before he attacks the 
Philistines (28 574). God called unto Moses from 
the midst ef the bush in Horeb (Ex 34). The 
sacred tree is alight with the wisdom of God. To 
partake of the acorns of Zeus was te acquire 
wisdom and knowledge‘ The burning bush 
points to the symbolic meaning of the seven- 
branched candlestick in the Temple. It is a 
budding and blossoming almond (Ex 3774, The 
imagery of the red ent of the stem of Jesse, and 
the Branch growing out of his roots, the setting of 

1 Philpot, p, 32. 2 Tb. p. 28. 
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the sevenfold gift of wisdom, is another illnstration 
of tho same truth (Is IN; ef. LXX). And this 
again illuminates the meaning of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil (Gn 27). It is the 
oracle of the God of righteousness, as the seven 
lamps are ‘the eyes of the Lord . . . behelding 
the evil and the good’ (Ps 15°; ef. Zee 40, 2 
Ch 16°). The tree of knowledge is the oraele of 
religious and moral wisdom, 

2. The animistic stage in tree-worship.—The 
traeing of this stage in its original inte, is 
almost as elnsive as animism itself. In pre- 
historic times it was already being absorbed in 
higher religieus coneeptions and revelations, in 
the higher physical and religious and ethical 
development of the human race. Jahweh ‘finally 
triumphed over the deälim, net by avoiding them, 
or by destroying them, but by absorbing them.’! 
This is the principle in all religions development. 
The burning bush was not merely tne oracle of 
Hereb; it was the dwelling-place of Jahweh 
(Dt 331%). The fable of the trees and the bramble 
king was speken ‘by the plain [oak or terebintlı] 
of the pillar that was in Shechem’ (Jg 96). It 
is a survival of aneient religieus coneeptiens, an 
apologue er parable familiar in early tree-worship. 
The stery of the thistle and the cedar is another 
(2 K 149).2 

‘Tree-worship pure and simple, where the tree is in all 
respects treated as a god, is attested for Arahia ... in the 
case of the sacred date-palm at Nejran. It was adored at an 
annual feast, whea it was all hung with fine clothes and 
wonen’s ornameats.’3 

The sacred erica in the temple of Isis at Byblos 
was said to have grown round the body of Osiris. 
It was a stump wrapped in a linen cloth and 
aneinted with myrrh. It represented the dead 
god. Itis suggested that this explains the mystery 
of the draping of the asheräh (2 K 237).4 There 
are similar survivals in Greek ritual. Incense was 
burned and the tree was deeked with fillets and 
honoured with burnt offerings. Mrs. Philpot 
gives® an illustration of a fruit-tree dressed as 
Dienysus—another example ef draping as part of 
this early ritual. Cook in his exhaustive mono- 
graph on the cult of the oak-Zeus® has traced it 
through all the earliest sanctuaries of the Mediter- 
ranean area, especially in Dodona and Crete, and 
bas given his cenclusion as follows: 

‘Zeus was at each of these cult-centres conceived as a triple 
divinity (sky-god +water-god+-earth-god) dwelling ia a sacred 
oak and served by a priestly-kiag, who was regarded as an 
incarnation of Zeus himself aad whose duty it was to maintaia 
the sun’s heat hy magical meaas.’7 

The Minotaur, the Aigean horns ef consecration, 
and the axe? are also features in this ancient ritual. 

This survey of the primitive cult is a key te the 
early worship of the sacred tree, not only in Celtic 
folk-lere and Gaulish seulpture, but in the sur- 
vivals of pagan worship. E. Clodd gives a study 
of the ‘primitive pagans’ of S. Nigeria which 
sums up the animistic conception ef tree-worship. 

‘A receat traveller among the ‘‘primitive pagans” of 
Southern Nigeria reports this speech from a native: ‘“‘ Yes, we 
say, this is aur life—the hig tree. When any of us dies his 
spirit does aot go to another country, but into the hig tree; 
and this is why we will not have it cut. When a man is sick, 
or a woman waats a child, we sacrifice to the hig tree, and 
unless Osö’wo wants the sick man, our request is granted. 
Oso’wo lives ia the sky, and is the Big God. Whea any of us 
dies away from this place, his spirit returns to the big tree.” ’9 

Among the Hamitic tribes the erude animism 
has developed into a sort of polytheism with one 
highest god, Waq.! He is the big god of the big 
tree ef Nigeria. 

1 ERE ij, 291%, 
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The tree-enlt of the aboriginal Africans is to- 
day largely associated with ancestor - worship. 
Trees planted round the graves of their ancestors 
acquire a sacred character. The great tree on the 
verandah of a dead man’s home becomes the shrine 
of his spirit. And it is held that the highly- 
developed tree-cult of the Hereros is a direct off- 
shoot of ancestor-worship. One tree is hailed with 
the words: ‘Holy art thou, our ancestor.’! The 
facts must be accepted, but the inference may be 
questioned. The polytheism and the ancestor- 
worship are both to be traced to the more primitive 
forms of animism represented in /Egean evidence 
as the cult of the Great Spirit or the oak-Zeus. 
They are both due to the principle of differentiation 
in the development of religions conceptions. 

‘Anthropomorphism is in some cases preceded by therio- 
morphism, but theriomorphism is never generated ont of 
anthropomorphison.’ 2 

AN life in primitive ages is one, and in its move- 
ment inspires fear, not only the fear of God, but 
the ‘fear’ of Isaac (Gn 31%). It is Jacob who 
‘sware by the fear of his father Isaac’ (315). And 
Jacob by his wrestling attained the title of Israel 
(32°), Abraham was the priest-king of Mamre, 
Melchizedek the priest-king of Salem. At Olympia 
and probably at Dodona the challenge of the 
priestly king gave rise to a regular athletic contest. 
Minos as priest-king of Cnossus had a reign of 
limited duration. He was king for a period of 
nine years, when he withdrew to the Idean cave 
to hold converse with Zens.? Theseus, by his 
victory over Minos under the gnise of Taurus, 
succeeded to the sun-king’s rights as champion of 
the oak-Zeus.® Is it not evident that, behind and 
prior to the hero-worship of Theseus and the venera- 
tion for Israel, there is the ritual and there are the 
sacra of the deity, whether Zeus or El Elyon or 
Jahweh, the Great Spirit of primitive animism ? 

3. The sacred plantation.—The planting of the 
sacred tree or grove isa farther step in the develop- 
ment of tree-worship. The primitive priest-king 
does it as champion of the tree-spirit, under the 
conscious guidance of God. Eden is the most 
familiar example of a sacred plantation (Gn 25), 
The practice of primitive religion colours the lan- 
guage and imagery of poet and prophet (cf. Nu 245%, 
Ps 104%, Is 61°). The riddle and parable of Ezekiel 
has new meaning when read in the light of early 
ritual : 

‘Agreateagle . . . came unto Lebanoa, and took the highest 
branch of the cedar: He cropped off the top of his young twigs, 
and carried it into a land of traffick; he set it in a city of 
merchants. He took also of the seed of the land...; he 
placed it hy great waters, and set it asa willow tree. And it 
grew, and became a spreading vine of low stature’ (Ezk 173-6; 
cf. vv.22-24), 

In Ægean art the living tree is represented some- 
times singly, sometimes in groups of three, or in 
groves, It is at times close to an altar, or even 
growing from it; in one case the goddess sits 
under it. The palm-tree, the fig, and the cypress 
are most frequent; but the pine, the plane, and 
the vine also appear. It may even spring from 
the bucrania, or ‘horns of consecration,’ which 
themselves represent the sacred bull, the therio- 
morphic representation of the oak-Zeus. 

At Athens the original cult was that of the oak: 

‘t Nondum laurus erat; longoqne decentia crine 
Tempora ciogehat de qualibet arhore Phoebus.’ 7 
There are in the Caryatides, or nut-maidens, traces 
of a nut-grove, the nuts themselves being known 
as the acorns of Zeus. Later, after this first stage 
of substitution, ‘ Zeus took over the olive.’ 8 These 
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adfvaı, or nurses of Zens, gave their name to the 
city, and later to the goddess whose cult over- 
shadowed that of Zeus on the Acropolis.! In the 
Academy at Athens there were twelve sacred olives 
in the precinct of Athene.? Demeter had her 
sacred oaks, and the boy who pronounced the 
Eleusinian formula at Athenian weddings, &dwyor 
kaxév, nüpov duevov, was wreathed with oak and 
thorn.® There was a grove planted for Demeter 
at Dotium by the Pelasgians before they migrated 
from Thessaly to Cnidus, And Ovid, telling the 
story of the judgment on Erysichthon, speaks of 
the tree of Demeter as an oak, adorned with fillets 
and tablets by the people.‘ 

These plantings are wide-spread, and traceable 
to the earliest sites. Hercules planted two oaks 
at Heraclea Pontica in Bithynia. Æneas planted 
a huge oak-tree, lopped and decked as a trophy, 
on the tomb of Mezentius the Etruscan. The 
crown of golden oak-leaves from Vulci implies 
that the Etruscan kings were representatives or 
champions of the oak-Zeus. The tree planted by 
Æneas was itself identified with the king: ‘ mani- 
busque meis Mezentius hie est.’® The identifica- 
tion of tree, god, and king is general. Romulus 
and Remus were worshipped in the Comitium 
under a sapling planted from the Ficus ruminalis 
on the Palatine. The Bodhi-tree of Anuradhapnra, 
long the capital of Ceylon, is over 2000 years old. 
It was planted by Tissa—a branch of the original 
Bodhi-tree, at Gaya in India.” The sanctuary of 
‘Uzzi at Nabla near Mecca consisted of three 
trees ®—another link with the wide-spread cult of 
a triple tree-god, as sky-god, water-god, and earth- 
god in one. 

The chain of evidence is unbroken from East to 
West; the triple-headed gods of Gaul, sitting 
cross-legged on their throne as in India, poini to 
closer contact with the neolithic age than even 
Greece and Syria. The sacred flint of the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius on the Capitoline Hill at Rome, 
the ‘antiqnum Jovis signum,’ the home of Jupiter 
Lapis, has been regarded as an unhafted neolithic 
celt, preserved among the aborigines of Latinm 
from an immemorial past.? 

The sacred tree, the sacred plantation, was the 
seat of authority, the seat of judgment. The 
Romans met for council ‘in aesculeto.” The senate 
of the Galatian Celts met at a place called Apuvé- 
peros, doubtless sacred to their national cult: 
KeATal veßovor ev Ala, dyadpa de Arös xeArexdv oyyAR 
öpös.1 Deborah the prophetess ‘dwelt under the 
palm tree of Deborah, ... and the children of 
Israel came up to her for judgment’ (Jg 4°; cf. 
18 228 Jg 6%). In 458 B.C. the Roman envoys 
were sent to complain that the Æqui had broken 
a treaty concluded in 459. They were bidden to 
make their complaint to a huge oak on Mount 
Algidas under the shadow of whose branches the 
/Equian commander had his quarters.’ The 
pretorium under the sacred oak is certainly a 
primitive trait.” 

A sacred rowan-tree in Ireland derived its origin 
from the rowan of Dubhros, the Black Forest, in 
Co. Sligo. 


The tree had grown from a quicken-berry dropped by the 
Tuatha Dé Danann, who had brought it from the Land of 
Promise. It was gnarded bya giant named Searbhan, who could 
only be slain by three blows trom his own club, and had a single 
broad fiery eye in thr niddle of his black forehead. He wag 
overcome by Diarmait, the culture-hero of Irish folk-lore.!3 Ha 
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dwelt in a hut among the branches and was so great a magician 
that he could not he killed hy tire, water, or weapons of war. 
Here again there is the sacred tree, the fierce-eyed 
guardian, triply inviolute, the challenge, and the 
eontest so frequently met with in the legends of 
the sacred grove. And in Dann (the Welsh Don), 
the goddess-mother of the Tuatha Dé Danann, is 
there not a link with the Demeter of Greek myth, 
and in the name itself an echo of the Adv (ace. Adv) 
of the onk-Zeus, and of Jana, Diana, Artemis on 
the slope of the Aventine? She is the eartlı- 
goddess, the Dea Dia of the Romans, the Dan of 
the Dorian Greeks: ol yap Awpıeis rhv yhy dav Aéyoues 
kal ölav,! 

4. The sacred stump.— The Lion Gate at Mycenze 
is one of the earliest aniconie representations of 
the worship of the sacred tree. The pillar of which 
the lions are the supporters tapers downwards like 
the ancient Herm.* The subject has been very 
fully treated in art. POLES AND PosTs; bnt some 
further links may be noted. 

The pillar-shrine of Cnossus with its saered 
doves is recognized by Cook as a ‘ eonventionalised 
but still aniconie form of a triple tree-Zens.’® The 
Lydian cult of Zens doxpatos was eonnected with 
the oak. A eoin of Halicarnassns represents him 
‘as a bearded god crowned with rays and standing 
between two oak-trees, on each of which is a bird.’ 4 
In the same city there was a enlt of Aphrodite 
aoxpala. This cult gave its name to the city of 
Aphrodisias. 

The coins of this city ‘show the leafless trunk of a tree with 
three branches. Sometimes the three branches rise separately 
from an enclosure of trellis-work. Sometimes they spring from 
a single trunk, on either side of which is a naked man wearing 
a Phrygian cap: the one on the left wields a donble-axe; the 
one on the right kneels or runs away, turning his back npon the 
tree [a feature still preserved in folk-lore]. Sometimes... 
the tree is flanked by two lighted altars.’ 6 

The priest of the Cappadocian enlt of Bellona at 
Rome is represented with a braneh in one hand 
and the two-headed axe in the other—a further 
link with the oak-cult of Crete.® 

Amid the early rites of Etruria and the sacra of 
Rome there are further assoeiations with this cult. 
Hermes is represented in a fragment of Aristo- 
phanes as rpıxegaXos ; so also is Janus on a coin of 
Hadrian.” Janus is also represented with a spear ; 
and his title Quirinus is understood in referenee to 
the oak-god. The Sabine curis, the oaken spear, 
the Qnirites, the men of the oaken spear, are thus 
related to Janus Qunirinus or Jupiter Qnirinns.® 
The spear is a variation of the saered stump. The 
tree-god is often represented by a post, seeptre, or 
spear. 

The trixylon associated with Juno Sororia and Janus Curiatius 
isa symbol of this triple Janus. 1t consisted of two vertical 
beams and a cross-bar, the rnde form of a cross. The ‘yoke’ 
under which the conquered were forced to march was of three 
staves or spears, and is also traced to the cult of Janus Quirinus. 
The door-posta (januce) were sacred to him, as the threshold 
was to the Earth-Mother.9 
The sprinkling of the blood on the door-posts in 
Hebrew ritual (Ex 127, Ezk 45°) and the shaking 
of the threshold in the vision of Isaiah (Is 64 RV) 
are examples of the same cycle of ideas—the 
saeredness of the posts and the threshold as tokens 
of the Deity. 

The caduccus is another variation of the saered 
rod. It consisted of a triple shoot, the eentral 
shoot forming the handle, the two side shoots being 
folded back into a double knot. The elder lends 
itself to this by its opposite shoots, and the tree is 
tabu in the folk-lore of the West. It is not Ineky 
to burn it. Judas hanged himself from an elder- 
bush. The Zitwus of the augur is another variation 

1 Etymologicon Magnum, ed. F. Sylburg, Leipzig, 1816, p. 
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of tho sacred rod. So also tho mysterious twisted 
rods used in what is probably a funeral procession 
in the decoration of Etruscan tombs at Norchia 
and Tarquinil.! Inthe fresco at Tarquinii, while 
most of the figures have the twisted rod, ‘the 
symbol of the Etruscan Ilades,’ one of the leading 
figures has the Ziéwus, and prominent among these 
is the hammer borne aloft, ‘a frequent emblem of 
supernatural power.’? The figure of the god with 
the hammer is frequently met with on Celtie 
monuments? The Y cross with its ınystie Pytha- 
gorean meaning has also some ancient link with 
these Etruscan rods.4 A hazel-twig of this shape 
is in use as the divining-rod for tracing water. 

The Etruscan ducemones, or kings, were repre- 
sentatives of Jupiter. Their crown was of golden 
oak-leaves, with acorns, gems, and fillets, They 
acted as vice-gerents of the oak-god. Their golden 
bulla was the symbol of the sun-god—another link 
with the oak-Zeus. They used a sceptre with an 
eagle, and were preceded by the lictor bearing the 
axe with the bundle of rods. Cook snggests that 
these may be a conventional substitute for the trees 
of the tree-god.> These were all part of the royal 
insignia of the ancient king. Is it not possible to 
trace the origin of the English regalia to the same 
sonree? 

In the Inventory of 1649 are enumerated the ‘large staff with 
a dove on tbe top, formerly thought to be all gold, but upon 
trial . . . found to be the lower part wood within and silver- 
gilt without’; the ‘small staff with a fleure de Iuce on the top 
- . . fonnd to be iron within and silver-gilt without’; ‘one 
staff of black and white ivory with a dove on the top’; and the 
two sceptres, one with the cross, and one with the dove.8 
These are all symbols of authority, such as are 
found in the sacra of the ancient raees of Europe. 
The sceptre with the eross, the wooden rod with 
the dove, the rod with the ‘ fleure de luce’ may be 
conipared with the tan-cross, the blossoming stump, 
and the dove-pillars of the Etrnscan and Ægean 
eults. The rods laid up before the Lord in the 
tent, ‘one for each father’s house’ (Nu 17° RV), 
‘twelve rods,’ and the budding of Aaron’s rod (v.8) 
point to similar associations on Semitic soil. And 
the eross with its spolia opima was the most 
honoured sign of Jupiter Feretrius at Rome. The 

feretrum, from which he took his name, was the 
lopped trunk of the aneient oak, venerated by 
the shepherds of old, forming a wooden cross to 
which votive armour was attached.” The cross in 
the folk-lore of Rome was a sign of the primitive 
oak-cult—a token of the presence of the oak-king, 
a shrine for the offering of the trophy of right to 
the oak-god.® Was Pilate altogether unconscious 
of this when he said : ‘What I have written 1 have 
written’ (Jn 19%)? And was St. Paul too in his 
‘foolishness of preaehing,’ and in his witness to the 
power of the Cross and of Christ erueified, un- 
conscious of the other tradition of the power of the 
eross, when he wrote: 

‘Unto the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness ; But unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God’ 
(1 Co 123f)? 

5. Trees many and gods many.—The sacred tree 
signified universally in primitive ages the presence 
of the deity. The one tree with its nursery-grove 
was the shrine of the one God. Bunt east and west, 
in hill or in valley, in north aspect or in south, the 
tree varied.? And, as the tree varied in species, 
the god varied in name. Then the tree and the 
god of the clan grew to be the tree and the god of 

1G. Dennis, T'he Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, London, 
1848, i. 253. 

2 Ib. pp. 310-312, 

3G. Grupp, Kultur der alten Kelten und Germanen, Munich, 


1905, p. 154 f. ; 

4 Dennis, i. 253. 5 CIR xviii. 361. 

6 W. H. Stacpoole, The Coronation Regalia, London, 1911, 
p. 33. 

TCIR xviii. 3641. 8 Verg. „En. x. 423, xi. 15 f. 
9 Verg. Georg. ii. 109-113. 
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the district, and in turn the tree and god of the 
nation. The parable of the bramble king (Jg 95") 
is true to fact. The olive, the lig, the vine had 
established their fame and their rule; they would 
not submit to another; the bramble had ambition 
to rival even the cedar of Lebanon. 

Trees many led on to gods many.! The oak- 
Zeus at Athens took over the olive. Apollo re- 
mained true to his sacred laurel. Thisdevelopment 
is most marked in Greek art and Roman verse: 

t Populus Alcidae gratissima, vitis Iaccho, 

Formosae myrtus Veneri, sua laurea Phoebo.’ 2 
The Semitic nations stand apart from this tendency 
to assign a particular tree to a particnlar god,’ 
whether from reaction to monotheism or from ad- 
herence to the primitive conception of the oneness 
of the divine spirit. They had sacred trees in 
great number, but they were all sacred to one god 
localized in village, clan, or nation. In India each 
Buddha had his own tree, and Gautama himself, 
after having passed through 43 incarnations as a 
tree-spirit, eventually fonnd wisdom under the 
sacred tree of Brahma, the pipal-tree, or Ficus 
religiosa.’ 

This triumph of the gods over the nations and 
the consequent interlacing of the tree-cults, some- 
times by expansion, sometimes by absorption, 
resnlted in certain cases in the distinction between 
tree-gods and tree-demons. As the jinn or genii 
of the Arabs were gods out of touch with men, 
outlaws, dehumanized, ‘abominations of Moab and 
Ammon,’ so the wood-demons of the German forest 
or the Polynesian islanders were the foes and the 
dread of their conquerors—or their neighbours. 
And in the controversy between the supporters of 
ancestor-worship and the supporters of animism 
based on the presence in nature of the divine spirit 
this wide-spread belief in wood-demons and unlucky 
trees is in favour of the latter. In an age when 
‘every valley had its king,’5 and every hill its 
shrine and its sacred tree, as in these islands in 
Celtic times, and when feuds were frequent between 
clan and clan, the jealousy of the clan would 
separate between god and god, and between tree 
and tree, and people the forest-clad hills with 
every form of terror and danger. The only bond 
of safety was in the nation’s god and in the king 
as the champion of his rights. All around was 
danger and death: ‘for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealons God’ (Ex 20°; cf. 2 Co 117). This is the 
language of religion, not the langnage of ancestor- 
worship ; and it may be traced in tree-worship and 
demon-lore from earliest times. 

A blasted or stricken oak might be the mes- 
senger of misfortune : 

€ De coelo tactas memini praedicere quercus.’ 6 
The Abors in Assam regarded the rubber-tree as 
the abode of two malignant spirits; another 
haunted the plantain and stinging-nettle.? The 
satyrs and devils of the OT, the jinn of the 
Arabian stories, the centaurs and cyclops, fauns 
and dryads of Greek and Latin mythology, the 
wood-maidens, wild-men, and elves, the wild- 
women of the Tyrol, and the green-ladies of Neuf- 
chätel, in their different degrees of mischief or 
maliciousness, were haunting terrors of the old 
world.2 The Neraides of Macedonian folk-lore 
are tree-spirits. It is not well to lie down in the 
shade of a tree, for it is there that the tree- 
demons appear. At this day the conntry-folk 
avoid especially the plane, the poplar, and the 
fig-tree, for these are favourite haunts of fairies.’ 
1 Verg. Georg. ü. 116 f. 2 Verg. Ecl. vii. 618. 


3 Philpot, p. 39. 3 Ib. p. 14. 

50. I. Elton, Origins of English History?, London, 1890, 
p. 238. i 

6 Very. Mel. i. 17. 7 ERE i, 332. 


8 Philpot, p. 52 ff. 
BG. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903, p. 244. 


In Ireland ghosts and apparitions hannt isolated 
thorn-bushes.? To call up the Tolcarne troll near 
Newlyn, an incantation was necessary, and three 
dried leaves must be held in the hand, ‘one of the 
ash, one of the oak, and one of tbe thorn.’? 
‘Sing Oak, and Ash, aud Thorn, good Sirs, 
(All of a Midsummer morn)! 
England shall bide till Judgment Tide, 
By Oak, and Ash, and Thorn !73 
The creation myth of the Tanganarin natives in 
Australia holds that Punjil fashioned man out of 
the bark of a tree. Another tree was tabu, and 
haunted by a bat; the tabu was broken ; the tree 
was violated ; the bat flew away, and death came 
into the world.4 Daphne is the name both of the 
laurel and of the spirit within it. The numen of a 
palm-tree is not called Tamar, but Ba'al Tamar. 
The former conception is Indo-European, the latter 
Semitic. 

‘The Indo-European could never free himself from the identi- 
fication of his gods with nature. . . . The Semite, on the 
other hand, was accustomed from the earliest times to dis- 
tinguish between the object and its ba'al.’ 5 
Among the nymphs were Philyra, the linden, 
Rhea, the pomegranate, Helike, the willow, and 
Daphne, the lanrel. Mrs. Philpot notes: 

‘In later times an attempt was made in some cases [e.7., 
Daphne in Laurum, Lotis in Lotum, Dryope in Arborem]® to 
explain the connection by metamorphosis... but it is ex- 
tremely probable that this was an inversion of the priniitive 
nexus.’ 7 
The classic passages for the oak of Dodona are 
Hom. Od. xiv. 327 f., xix. 296 f. In Hom. Zl. xvi. 
233 f. the oracle is mentioned ; Vergil refers to it 
in Georg. ii. 15f. Theoakwas also sacred to Ceres ;8 
before harvest worship must be rendered to her, 
and the worshipper mnst be crowned with a wreath 
of oak.? The willow is associated with Hera 
at Samos, and with Artemis at Sparta. Artemis 
was the goddess of the nnt-tree and the cedar in 
Arcadia, of the Jaurel and the myrtle in Laconia.!® 
The laurel is sacred to Apollo; the priest-king 
Anius is guardian of the tree and the shrine." The 
olive is specially connected with the cult of Athene 
at Athens. The pine is associated with Pan and 
Silvanus, the cedar with the Accadian deity Ea, the 
sycamore with the Egyptian goddess Nuit (Hathor). 
The cypress was sacred among the Persians, and in 
the West, together with the poplar, it belongs to 
the chthonian deities. The vine and the ivy were 
closely connected with the rites of Dionysus.” The 
ash and the elm appear in Scandinavian mythology 
as the first man (Ask) and the first woman (Embla), 
and the ash Yggdrasil is connected with the court 
of the gods. 

Celtic folk-lore has many points of contact with 
the ancient vak-cult of the Mediterranean area, 
with variations due to local developments under 
northern conditions. The dp%rouos of Dodona, the 
aiyerporóuo or poplar-fellers, at Athens, the xis- 
gorduot at Phlins,!? have their representative in the 
tree-felling god Esus on the Paris monument. 
The ancient axe-ritual of Dodona, Crete, and 
Etrnria appears in the sculptures of Sucellos and 
other deities in Celtic lands.!® On the Trier monu- 
ment the deity is felling an oak-tree on which are 
three cranes. The Tarvos trigaranus, the bull, 
before the oak-tree, with two cranes on the back 
and one between the horns, is another variation of 
the Paris altar.” 

1W. Y. Evans Wentz, The Fairy-Faith in Celtie Osuntries, 
Oxford, 1911, p. 70. 

2 Ib. p. 176. 

3 Rudyard Kipling, Puck of Pook’s Hill, London, 1906, p. 32. 

4 ERE i. 34, 364, ii. 36%, 45, 5 Ib. p. 285. 

6 Ovid, Met. i. 452, ix. 345, 350-393. 

7 P. BOF. 8 Ovid, Met. viii. 741-743 
9 Verg. Georg. i. 347-350. 10 Philpot, p. 29. 

ll Verg. din. iii. 79-82. 12 Philpot, passim. 

13 Chambers's Encycl. new ed., Edinburgh, 1888, s.v. ‘ Ash.’ 

14 Paua. IL xiii. 3. 15 Grupp, p. 153. 

16 Ib, pp. 154-156- 17 Ib. p. 165. 
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The cult of Cernunnus supplies another link. 
lIe is represented in the Cluny Museum with stag’s 
horns, the ring on each horn referring te the sun.! 
In the silver bow] from Gundestrap in Denmark he 
is cross-legged, Buddha-like, with stag’s horns, 
and on his right a stag and a bull.” In a wax 
tablet at Pesth he is called Jupiter Cernenus; on 
a Rheims monument he is with a stag and an ex, 
and at Saintes with several bucrania. Thepresence 
of the sun-wheel in Paris, and the bull-ınasks at 
Saintes, point to his original identity with the 
Zens of Crete. In ene case he is represented with 
achain.® His name is almost certainly connected 
with the herns. In folk-lore he probably survives 
in Windser Forest as Herne the Hunter, who walks 

‘round abont an oak, with great rage’d horns; 

And there he blasts the trees, and takes the cattle, 

And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 

In a most hideons and dreadful manner.’ 4 
kt is not unlikely that the Horn-dancers of Abbots 
Bromley in Staffordshire commemorate some early 
pagan rite connected with the oak-cult of Zeus 
Cernunnus. Bagot’s Park is a celebrated oak- 
forest. The villase-games in old times teok place 
round the Beggar’s Oak. Thongh now held early 
in September, in Rebert Plot’s time (1641-96) they 
took place about Christmas. The dancers wore 
stag-herns (reindeer, kept in the church). It is 
noteworthy that the Des tablet of Jupiter 
Cernenns has also an eche in a moderu dance—a 
horned figure ameng the mummers ef Mohacs en 
the Danube. 

The oak also entered into the ritual of invoking 
Zeus as a Tain-god. On the Lyczan mountain of 
Areadia was a shrine sacred to Zeus, in which was 
a spring to which the priest went in time of 
drought. He touched the water with a sprig of 
oak, when a vapour would rise and spread in 
fruitful showers over the land. In Brittany the 
fountain ef Barantin in the Forest of Brecilien 
served the same purpose. Water was threwn on a 
slab near the spring, and rain would then fall in 
abundance, accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
The well was near the fabled shrine of Merlin, 
one of the Celtic types of the sun-here, and it was 
overshadowed by a mighty tree. Rhys suggests 
that the spring, the tomb, the slab, and the tree 
‘all belonged to the Celtic Zeus.’ There is a 
similar stery connected with the Snowdonian tarn 
Dulyn, the Black Lake, where the slab was called 
the Red Altar. There is also in the moorlands of 
Staffordshire, near Ipstones, a strong spring over- 
shadowed with oak and meuntain-ash long known 
as the Thundering Well. The name alone remains, 
but it may be grouped among the sites sacred to 
the Celtic Zeus as rain-god. Within the last few 
years a Celtic chambered tomb has been dis- 
covered within a short distance of the well. 

The ash is also among the sacred trees of Ireland. 
In the parish ef Borrisokane, Co. Tipperary, there 
was in 1833 a huge ash called the Big ‘ Bell’ tree.® 
The name is derived from the werd ‘ Billa,’ which 
occurs in Magbile, ‘the plain ef the old tree,’ the 
present Moville.” This name has been connected 
by Windisch with bile or ‘Beli,’ king of Hades, 
the consert of Danu. This Beli represents Cronos 
in his darker character as Death, and suggests 
that the Big ‘Bell’ trees of Irish folk-lore were 
ash-trees sacred to the Celtic Cronos. The ash 
was also sacred te the Celtic Silvanus: ‘Silvane 
sacra, semicluse fraxino.’ He presided over wood- 
lands, clearings, and gardens.® 

1 Grupp, p. 164. 2 Ib. p. 288. 3 Ib. p. 164. 

4 Shakespeare, T'he Merry Wives of Windsor, IV. iv. 29. 

5 Rhys, Celtic Heathendom?, p. 183 ff. 

6 W. G. Wood-Martin, races of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, 
London, 1902, vol. ii. pp. 155-160. 

7T The Martyrology of Gorman, ed. Whitley Stokes (Henry 


Bradshaw Soc. Publications, ix.), London, 1895, p. 319. 
8 Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, p. 678. 9 rd. p. 65. 
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The white-thorn has also its sacred associations. 
It is unlucky to cut it down. A ‘lene thorn’ is 
regarded with special veneration. Christianity 
took over its sanctity. The Crown of Thorns was 
said to have been made of white-thorn. An old 
thorn near Tinahely, Ce. Wicklow, is still called 
‘Skeagh Padrig,’ or ‘ Patrick’s book.’ In Britain 
‘the hely thorn’ of Glastonbury has similar vener- 
able associations. The Nagel appears in Irish 
romance as the tree of knowledge. The yew among 
the Druids was a symbol of immertality.? Celtic 
folk-lere has many other traditions of tree-warship. 
The first man sprang froin an alder, the first 
woman from a mountain-ash, The berries of the 
rowan are a charm against all disease. There are 
alse trees which were inauguration trees. One, an 
old sycamore in Ceellemoeneen in the parish of 
Killadewn, is called ‘the honey-tree.’ tree in 
the parish of Kilmactaign is called ‘ the fern-tree,’ 
i.e. the alder. 

6. Tree-offerings and tree-rites.—The cnlt of 
the sacred tree had its offerings aud its rites. 
There are even survivals of the ottering of the 
highest sacrihces. The natives of the Vindhyan 
uplands of India until lately offered human sacri- 
Hees to trees.? In the animistic worship of the Ainus 
the worship is vocal. At the close of the bear- 
festival the head of the bear is set up on a pele, 
called ‘the pole for sending away,’ and the skulls 
of the other animals which are hung up with it are 
called ‘divine preservers’ and are at times wor- 
shipped.* This is a link with the bucrania which 
form so integral a part in the sacrificial tokens of 
Aryan worship. Plutarch states that Theseus on 
his return from Crete put in at Delos, and instituted 
a dance in imitation of the mazes of the labyrinth. 


‘He danced it round the altar Keraton which was built 
entirely of the left-side horns nf beasts.’5 


This was known as the ‘crane dance,’ and is cer- 
tainly in some way associated with the cult of the 
Celtic tree-god Sucelles or Esus with his three 
cranes, and with the Tarvos trigaranus of the Paris 
monument. A note in Langherne’s Plutarch 
states that the crane commonly flies in the figure 
of a circle, which tegether with the swastike, or 
conventional labyrinth sign, is symbolic of the sun- 
cult. Thedance round the May-pole and the Jack- 
in-the-Green festivities within our own memory in 
May Fair, Londen, are survivals of the same rites, 

The griffins in Assyria and in Asia, in their atti- 
tude of devotion,’ have their counterpart in the 
vision of the Temple in Ezekiel : 


“ And it wag made with chernbims and palm trees, so that a 
palm tree was between a chernh and a cherub’ (4128), 


In a Mexican MS the tree breaks into two branches 
in the shape of a tau-cross, each branch with three 
blossems ; the tree is surmounted by a parrot, and 
is reg ee by two men, standing, each with his 
right hand raised in the attitude of devotien.® 

Trees were hung with votive offerings. In India 
the sacred banyan-tree is represented with six 
elephants in the act ef worship.? In Egypt it is 
the sycamore with jars and fruit, and the wor- 
shipper before it has the right hand raised.” Else- 
where it is a tree sacred to Artemis, hung with the 
weapons of the chase. Wreaths were worn and 
garlands were carried in various Greek rites; and 
this use of wreaths peints te some analegy with 
tree-worship in the two pillars before the Temple 
at Jerusalem.” Robertson Smith gives a coin 
from Paphos with similar detached pillars before a 
temple, each surmounted abeve the cernice by a 
dove as in the rude pillar-shrine of Crete. Whether 

1 Grupp, p. 145. 2 EREi. 35>. 3 Ib. p. 248. 

4 Ib. p. 250b. 

5 Plut. Lives, tr. J. and W. Langhorne, new ed., London, 
1823, i. 55. 

6 Grupp, p. 165. 

9 Ib. p. 42 
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they were candlesticks or not, they were wreathed 
in poınegranates.! On the eastern gateway of the 
Buddhist tope at Sänchi the sacred tree is repre- 
sented with worshippers. It divides into two main 
branches, like that in Mexico, and there are two 
smaller trees, one on either side. The central tree 
is being wreathed in garlands.” The Bodhi-tree of 
Kanakamnni breaks into three branches and is also 
hung with festoons. This custom still survives in 
the West. Rhys has collected recent evidence 
from Glamorganshire of holy wells overshadowed 
by thorn or other trees, on which rags were 
fastened. And the present writer some thirty 
years ago saw a bush hung with red rags in one of 
the islands of Aran off Galway. It is one of the 
last relics of the cult of the sacred tree, like the 
practice of ‘touching wood’ to avert a change of 
“Inck,’ still in nse in this country. 

The tree is also a trophy of victory. As late as 
the 4th cent. of the Christian era a pear-tree at 
Anxerre was hung with trophies of the chase and 
venerated-as a god. The ‘Stock-im-Eisen’ in the 
centre of Vienna is the stump of a sacred larch, 
now stndded and bound in iron, the last remains 
of trophies with which it was originally hung. 
The Irmensu] had a similar origin. Romulus 
celebrated his victory over the Ceninenses by his 
institution of the spolia opima in honour of Jupi- 
ter Feretrius: 

‘He cut down a great oak that grew in the camp, and hewed 
it into the figure of a frophy: to this he fastened Acron’s 
whole suit of armour, disposed in its proper form. Then he 
put on his own robes, and weariog a crown of laurel on his 
head, his hair gracefully flowing, he took the trophy erect upon 
his right shoulder, and so marched on, singing the song of 


victory hefore his troops. .. . This procession was the origin 
and mould of future triumphs.’ 7 


The 6th cent. Gallican poet Venantius Fortunatns, 
author of the Vexilla regis, who lived when the 
honour of the sacred tree was still more familiar 
to the Gauls than the shame of the Cross, lifts up 
the old faith in his great hymn of the Passion : 

€ Pauge lingua gloriosi proelium certaminis 

Et super crucis tropaeo dic triumphum nohilem, 

Qualiter redemptor orbis immolatus vicerit. 


‘Crux fidelis inter omnes arhor una nobilis 

Nulla tamen silva profert froude, flore, germine : 

Dules lignum dulci clavo dulce poudus sustinens.’ 8 

7. The tree of life.—The sacred tree was the 
source and the sustenance of life. Worship, sacra- 
ment, and mystic charm are closely linked together. 
The soma-plant, the Iranian aoma, is the sacred 
food of the gods in Asia, and corresponds to the 
ambrosia of the Greek world. The Vedic amrta 
or soma had in it the principle of life and was with- 
held from ordinary men: it was, however, to be 
taken by the initiated.° 
In Sparta, in early times, the dead were laid 

upon palm branches and leaves of the olive. In 
the forest land of northern Europe hollowed oaks 
were used in the bnrial of the dead. The practice 
among the Oddfellows of each member dropping a 
sprig of sweet herbs on the coffin in the grave is a 
survival of the same early rites. In Abyssinia the 
branches and twigs of fie ghost-tree are ised hy 
the pagan Kunamas as a protection against sor- 
cery and as charms and amulets at childbirth and 
death. In Babylonia the idea is more strictly 
defined. The god Nin-gish-zida is ‘master of the 
tree of life.’ In time of drought the priest of the 
Lyczan Zeus let down an oak-branch to the sur- 


1 Ci. 2 Ch 4126, 2 Philpot, p. 15, fig. 8. 

3 Tb. p. 41, fig. 19. 

4 Rhys, Celtic Folik- Lore, Oxford, 1901, i. 354 ff. 

5 Philpot, p. 20. 

6 Baedeker, Oesterreich22, Leipzig, 1890, p. 17; ERE ii. 45a, 
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13 Ib, ii. 295, 


face of the water.! Codrus, when he devoted his 
life to his country, dressed as a woodman. Cook 
notes: 

‘If the last of the Athenian kings on so solemn an occasion 
appeared as an oak-cutter armed with an axe, we may be sure 
that this was no mere disguise but the ancient ritual costume 
of au oak-king.’ 2 

The cult of the sacred tree embraces the highest 
rites in life and in death. The rite of tree- 
marriage in India in its surviving forms is mainly 
conventional.” The idea of reincarnation may in 
some cases explain it, but the rites seem to point 
to other and more primitive ideas. The Agariä, a 
Dravidian tribe of Chota Nagpur, have a special 
regard for the säl-tree, which is used at their 
marriages.* The dali, or totem, system prohibited 
marriage between those who have the same totem. 
Among the Marathas the devaks, or marriage- 
guardians, though they no longer form a bar to the 
union of two worshippers of one devak, still have 
some share in the marriage-rite. 

‘The devak is usually some common tree such as the bel, fig 
banyan, orthe sami. In its commonest form it is the leaves of 
five trees, of which one, as the original devak of the section, ia 
held specially sacred. It is worshipped chiefly at the time of 
marriage.'5 

It has already been suggested that in primitive 
ages every valley, as Elton says, had its own king. 
Each king would be the champion and priest of the 
sacred tree, and this tree as indwelt by the divine 
spirit would be sacramentally nnited in all rites of 
initiation or other social sacra with the tribe or 
clan. The tive leaves represent a pentapolis, or 
group of five states, one or other, as in ancient 
Rome,® choosing the common priest-king of the 
five, preference therefore being given to the leaf 
which represented his sacred tree. Similar customs 
banning all marriage within a totem-clan have 
been observed among the Bantu tribes of S. Africa. 
The mushroom totem of the Awemba is an example 
of a vegetable totem.’ 

Again, it would appear that the root-idea in the 
animistic cult of the sacred tree is religion rather 
than totemism or ancestor-worship; these are 
perhaps only relics of the primitive age—results of 
anthropomorphic development and ditferentiation, 
degenerate conceptions of the earlier animistic 
principle of the nnity of the divine spirit of life. 

The mistletoe-bongh in the Christmas feast and 
‘kissing under the mistletoe’ are relics not only of 
the oak-ceult of the Drnids, but of its connexion 
with primitive marriage-rites. This cult rests on 
the authority of Pliny,® and the special virtues 
ascribed to mistletoe are also referred to hy him. 
Cook has some valuable notes on the mistletoe, 
which give support to Frazer’s conjecture ‘that 
the sun’s fire was regarded as an emanation of the 
mistletoe.’ Cook bases his argument on the cult 
of “Iétos  Aró\w at Ixiæ in Rhodes, a town named 
after the mistletoe. The cult is not definitely 
referred to in connexion with the oak, but ‘it is 
probable, becanse the Rhodians regarded the oak 
as the sun-god’s tree.’ In the story of the punish- 
ment of Ixion there is, he sngyests, another link 
between the mistletoe and the sun-cult. Ixion 
was the father of Peirithoüs, whose constant 
associate was Dryas. 

‘The relationship thus established hetween ’l&iwr the mistle- 
toe aud Apvas the oak is scarcely fortuitous,’ 

A scholium on Euripides, Phen. 1185, reads; 


‘Zeus in his anger bound Ixiou to a winged wheel and sent it 
spinniug through the air. . . . Others say that Zeus hurled him 
into Tartarus. Others again, that the wheel was made of fire.’ 


This flaming spin-wheel has been commonly under- 
stood as the sun-god. Cook concludes: 


1 CIR xviii. 88; Paus. vm. xxxviii. 3. 

2 CIR xviii. 84. 3 ERE viii. 431. 
4 Ib. i. 180; cf. i. 233. 5 Ib. ii. 338b. 

8 Plut. ed. Langhorue, i. 182. 7 ERE ii. 3521 
8 HN xvi. 44; ERE iii, 295b. 

9 GB2 iii. 455; CIR xvii. 420. 
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‘It has not, however, heen hitherto observed though indeed 
the fact is obvious, that 'Iġiwv is derived from i£ös and that the 
mistletoe was on Greelc soil thus intimately associated with the 
sun-ged.'l 
An old Staflordshire custom of keeping the 
mistletos-bough throughout the year and then 
burning it in the lire under the Christmas pudding 
probably rests on some tradition of the perpetua- 
tion of the sacred fire. The mistletoe represented 
during the winter the ‘sap of the oak,’* and this 
formal burning of it, like the feeding of the sacred 
fire of Vesta from the oak-grove of the Palatine 
slopes, expresses thie pringp > of life. It has not 
been customary to use mistletoe in the decoration 
of churches at Christmas; but W. Stukeley® 
reports a eurious custom from York : 


"On the Eve of Christmas Day they carry mistletos to the 
high Altar of the Cathedral and proclann a public and universal 
liberty, pardon, and freedom to all sorts of inferior and sven 
wicked people at the gates of the city, towards tha four 
quarters of Heaven,'4 


There was in Plutarch’s time a shrine of Fortuna 
Viscata on the Capitol at Rome. This may be the 
Fortuna Primigenia near the temple of Jupiter, 
where stood the oak of Jupiter Feretrius. 


The rota Fertune survived till lately at Douai, whan about 
midsummer ‘a large wheel called the reue de fortune was 
carried in procession before a wicker-work giant known as le 
grand Gayant, and other figures called les enfants de Gayant. 
Thess wicker giants were certainly the Druid divinities, whose 
colossal images of wicker-work are described by Casar':5 ‘Alii 
immani magnitudine simulacra habent; quorum contexta vimi- 
nibus membra vivis hominibus complent: quibus succensis, 
clreumventi flamma exanimantur homines.’ 8 


The mistletoe-bough and the various customs 
connected with it are all survivals of the solar 
cult, and, with the wreaths, axes, spears, cranes, 
and doves, point to the true meaning of the 
worship of the sacred tree. The mistletoe-bough 
is made the type of the Golden Bough: 

t Quale solet silvis brumali frigore viscum 

Fronde virere novå, quod non sua seminat arbos, 

Et croceo fetu teretes circumdare truncos : 

Talis erat species auri frondentis opaca 

llice.'7 

The yew was also regarded as a symbol of 
immortality. The name eburos, mid-Irish ibhar 
(Taxus),? enters into place-names and elan-names 
—e.g., Eburacum (York), Eburodnnum (Yverdon), 
Eburones. The last-named is an instance of a 
tribe or clan taking its name from a tree-deity. 

There was a yew in Belach Mughna in the west of Leinster— 
‘a great sacred tree, and its top was ag broad ag the whole 
plain. Thrice a year did it bear fruit: it remained hidden from 
the time of the Deluge until the night on which Conn of the 
Hundred Battles was born, and then it was made manifest. 
Thirty cubits was the girth of that tree, and its height was 
three hundred cubits. However, Ninine the poet felled that 
tree,’ 10 
Cell-eo in the Martyrology of Gorman is the 
‘church of yews.’ And there is an ancient 
hallowed site in Statiordshire, with only the 
memory left of its All Saints’ dedication, the New 
Year festival of the Celts, which is now marked 
by the Hanchureh Yews. The churehyard yew is 
an ancient symbol of the tree of life. 

In the story of Eden the command went forth: ‘Of every 
trea of the garden thou mayest freely eat: But of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die’ (Ga 216f-), 
No ban is put on the tree of life till the command 
is broken. Was the tree hidden like the yew of 
Mughna? Could it be found only by those 
initiated and instructed, as in the quest of the 
Golden Bough? It stood in the midst of the 
garden : 

1 CIR xvii. 420. 2 ERE iii. 2956, 

3 Medallic History of Carausius, London, 1757-59, ii. 163 f. 

4 J. Brand, Observations en Popular Antiquities, ed. H. Ellis 
and J. O. Halliwell, new ed., London, 1848, i. 525. 

5 CIR xvii. 421. 6 De Bell. Gail. vi. 16. 

1 Verg. En. vi. 205-209. 8 Grupp, p. 145. 

SH. Pedersen, Vergleich. Grammatik der kelt. Sprachen, 
Göttingen, 1909-11, i. 365. 

10 Whitley Stokes, The Martyrolegy of Œ@ngus the Culdee (H. 
Bradshaw Sec. Publications, xxix.), London, 1905, p. 259. 


' Latet arbore opaca 
Aurens et foliis et Jento vimine ramus, 
Junoni infernae dictus sacer: hunc tegit omnis 
Lucus, et obscuris claudunt convalibus umbrae.’ 1 
Was it so shut in and shadowed that it could not 
be found? Is there anything parallel in the 
imagery to that of the Cretan labyrinth ? 

It has been suggested that in an earlier version 
of the Eden story there was but one tree, the tree 
of life, and it is to be noted that in Gn 3° the tree 
with its forbidden fruit is described as being ‘in 
the midst of the garden,’ as is the tree of life in 2% 
And in most of the myths of paradise there is the 
conception of the one tree. 

The Norse Yggdrasil ia its complexity is the central tree of 
the universe: ‘The chief and most holy seat of the gods is by 
the ash Yggdrasil. There the pee mect in council every day. 
It is the greatest and beet of all trees, its branches spread over 
all the world and reach above heaven.'2 

The gardea reached by the Chiness king in quest of the 
glories of paradise had ‘a wondrous tree ja its midst, and a 
fountain of immortality, from which four rivera, flowing to the 
four corners of the earth, took their rise.'3 The central tree 
with its fruit ia the old willow pattern dish is a familiar 
illustration : 

‘The Chinesa temple, there it stands 
And there's the tree of many laada’— 
in other words, the universe-tree of China. 

Hercules, in the garden of the Hesperides, ‘conquered the 
protecting dragon and secured the golden sun-fruite from the 
central tree.’4 The garden of Indra contained five wonderful 
trees, the chief of which was the paridjata, "the flower of 
which preserved its freshness tbroughout the year, contained 
in itself every scent and flavour, and gave happiness to whoever 
demanded it. Jt was, moreover, a test of virtue, losing its 
splendour in the hands of the siaful, and preserving it for him 
who followed duty.’ 


‚It was but a step in the development of myth to 
differentiate between the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge; and it was a step in the revelation 
of truth. The tree of life has the promise of 
immortality and bliss. 

The sacred books of the Parsis state that ‘the original human 
pair, Maschia and Maschiana, sprang from a tree in Heden, a 
delightful spot where grew homa or haoma, the marvellous tree 
of life whose fruit imparted vigour and immortality. The 
woman at the instanca of Abriman, the spirit of evil, in the 
guise of a serpent, gava her husband fruit to eat and so led to 
their ruin.'6 
The story of Eden ends in ruin, but it is ruin 
which has the promise of regeneration (Gn 3%), 
There is the way of the tree of life, and Christian 
mysticism found it in the way of the holy Cross. 
The drama of religion closes with the vision of the 
holy city, New Jerusalem, and the throne of God 
and of the Lamb: 


‘In the midst of tha street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life, which hare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the natioos’ (Rev 222). 


Ethies and religion have each their part in 
keeping ‘the way of the tree of life’ (Gn 3%); they 
are the supporters of the wheeling sword, the 
whirling flaming cirele of the solar disk, the most 
sacred symbol of the Sun of Righteousness. 

8. The tree of knowledge.—The oracle is an 
integral part of tree-worship. 

Joshua at Shechem ‘took a great stone, and set it up thers 
under an oak, that was by the sanctuary of the Lord. And 
Joshua said unto all the people, Behold, this stone shall be a 


witness unto us; for it hath heard all the words of the Lord 
which he spake unto us’ (Jos 2426f-). 


It was a witness to the oracle at Shechem. The 
‘plain of Meonenim’ is the ‘terebinth of tbe 
diviners (Jg 9°’). In Africa the trees planted 
round the ancestral graves were tended by women 
whose oracles were listened to in times of crisis.” 
Tree-divination was practised by the Ainus.® The 
oracular virtue of the oak of Dodona was assigned 
to the depths of its root. The oracle was 


1 Verg. “En. vi. 136-139. 

2 The Prese Eddas, tr. G. W. Dasent, Stockholm, 1842, ap 
Philpet, pp. 113-115. 

3 1b. p. 134. 

4 Hesiod, Theog. 215 fl. ; Philpot, 

5 Philpot, p. 129. 

7 ERE i. 1649. 

9 Philpot, p. 94. 


p. 136. 
è Ib. p. 130. 
8 Ib. 1. 248b, 
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chthonian. 
the earth (1 S 28%). 

‘Altior ac penitus terrae defigitur arbos ; 

Aesculus in primis: quae quantum vertice ad auras 

Aethereas, tantum radice in tartara tendit.’1 
At Delphi the sacred laurel of Apollo grew in the 
cleft of the rock.” The chthonian rock-altars on 
the Areopagus at Athens are carpeted in spring- 
time with asphodel. Did this suggest the phrase, 
kar dobodeAöv Acıuwva, in Hom. Od. xi. 539, xxiv. 
13? Both passages are assigned to the very latest 
or Athenian stratum of the Odyssey. 

The rustling in the mulberry-trees (2 S 5%) has 
its counterpart in the story of Æacns. He con- 
sulted an oak, a sapling from Dodona : 

‘ Tu mihi da cives: et inania moenia reple. 

Intremuit, ramisque sonum sine flamine motis 

Alta dedit quercus.’ 3 
The sacred cedar of the Chaldzans was not only 
the tree of life but ‘the revealer of the oracles 
of earth and heaven.’ The name of Ea, the god 
of wisdom, was supposed to be written on its core. * 

The hazel appears in Irish romance as the tree 
of knowledge. The mystical fountain known as 
Connla’s Well was overshadowed by nine mystical 
hazel-trees. The nuts were of the richest crimson 
colour and teemed with the knowledge of all that 
was choicest in literature and art. The nuts fell 
into the spring, where they were eaten by the 
salmon which frequented the spring. Therefore 
the salmon was the wisest of all things. In the 
story of Kulhwch, in the Mabinogion, the salmon 
of Llyn Llyw is stated to have been the first 
animal ereated, and its memory to surpass that 
of the eagle, the owl, the stag, and the blackbird. 
The source of its wisdom was the many-melodied 
hazel of knowledge.” The culture-god of the Celtic 
world has been identified with Mereury, and with 
the Ganlish deity Ogmios, the god of eloqnence 
and wisdom. His name in Welsh survived in the 
word ofydd, one skilled or versed in anything. In 
Ireland he appears as Ogma, one of the ancient 
Goidelie group of the Tuatha Dé Danann. He 
was in a special sense the diviner or discloser 
among the gods. The divining-rod is the surviving 
relic of the tree-oracle, and the hazel is the 
favourite tree from which it is ent. In France 
it was the eustom to cut it on Wednesday, 
Mereury’s day. This also points to the associa- 
tion of the hazel with the Gaulish Mercury. He 
was known also as the god ‘qui vias et semitas 
commentus est,’ and the enstom of beating the 
bounds with a hazel-switeh is another link with 
ancient rites. 

Irish literature represents crimson nuts as form- 
ing the food of the gods.’ The crimson berries of 
the mountain-ash explain its sanctity. It has 
been suggested that it is the original counsel-tree 
of the Northern races.’ In Ireland the mountain- 
ash and the birch are still held sacred, and in 
Staffordshire in the 17th cent. Plot states that it 
was held dangerous to do wanton damage to the 
tree.? It is still, under the name ‘wicky,’ a 
favourite tree in the conntry districts. Evelyn! 
states that it was held in such veneration in Wales 
that it was found in every churchyard. Itis still 
found in old burial-gronnds in Yorkshire. In 
Derbyshire a little cross made of the witch-wiggin 
is held as a protection against witchcraft. The 
rites observed in cutting it belong to the earliest 
ages of tree-worship. It was to be ent on St. 
Helen’s Day. It must be cut stealthily from a 
tree never seen before, and carried home by any 
way save that by which the wood-cutter had gone 

1 Verg. Georg. ii. 290-292. 2 Philpot, p. 98. 
9 Ovid, Met. vii. 628-630. 4 Philpot, p. 131. 
5 Rhys, Celtic Heathendom?, pp. 554-556. 

6 Ib. p. 5f. ? Ib. p. 356. 


P 
8 J. Holden MacMichael, Antiquary, xlii. [1906] 369. 
9 Ib. p. 370. 10 Ib. p. 371. 





The witch of Endor raised spirits from | on his secret and sacred quest.! As the care-tree 


it has been taken over by the Church in the 
thyme: 
‘Care Sunday, care away, 
Palm Sunday, and Easter Day,’ 
Care Sunday is Passion Sunday, the Sunday before 
Palm Sunday.? 

The holly is the Irish cutlenn, the Welsh celynen, 
the O.E. Aolegn; it is not a variant of ‘holy.’ 
The persistence of its red berries in winter and 
its Christmas associations give it a high place 
among the trees of the north. It enters into 
place-names in Ireland, as in Druimm Cuilinn, 
now Drnmeullen, barony of English, King’s 
County. More noticeable is its occurrence as a 
personal name, Mace Cuilinn, bishop of Lusk.? 
The effigy of the Holly-boy in the Kentish Shrove- 
tide revels may be regarded as a substitute for the 
oak with its ancient religions association. At the 
close of the revels it was burned.4 The Christmas 
burning of the Yule-log is another link in the 
same chain, as the burning of the mistletoe-bough 
is the evidence of the continnity of the sacred fire. 

The Christmas blossoming of the Glastonbury 
thorn and the Christmas-tree (of late introduction 
in England), with its lights and flowers and frnits, 
have been associated with the ‘strange blossoming 
power of natnre connected with St. Andrew’s Day’ 
(30th Nov.). These were transferred in the Middle 
Ages to the Christmas festival.® 

‘ Christmas-Eve was given to the memory of Adam and Eve, 
and this led to the Paradise-plays which formed a prelude to 
the Nativity-plays. The Cross of Christ was held in ancient 
legend to have been made of *‘a tree which had sprung from a 
slip of the Tree of Knowledge.” In the Paradise-play this tree 
was brought in laden with apples and decked with ribhons.’& 
The lights form an integral part of the earlier 
ideas of this tree-ritual. 

In old Icelandic legend there is the story of a mountain-ash 
at Mödhrufell which on Christmas Eve was covered with lights 
that the strongest gale could not extinguish. These lights 
were its hlossoms. in French legend, Perceval comes across 
a tree illuminated with a thousand candles; and in another 
story Durmals le Galois twice saw a magnificent tree covered 
with lights from top to hattom.7 
In Icelandic folk-lore lights are seen in the rowan- 
tree, and in Celtic folk-lore the scarlet berries of 
the rowan-tree are the source of wisdom. Is there 
not here a link between the light of wisdom and 
the bright fruit belonging to the tree of know- 
ledge? The flamens wore the scarlet tuft in their 
caps.® 

‘Simonides tells us that it was not a white sail which Ægeus 
gave, but a scarlet one, dyed with the juice of the flower of a 
very flourishing holm-oak, and that this was to be the signal 
that all was well.’ 9 
The story of ARgeus and Theseus has its parallel 
in the sign of the ‘scarlet thread’ at Jericho 
(Jos 218). 

The rod of Aaron was the rod of the priesthood, 
and the priest’s lips were to keep knowledge 
(Mal 27). 

At the return from Captivity ‘the Tirshatha said unto them, 
that they should not eat of the most holy things, till thers 
stood up a priest with Urim and with Thommjm’ (Ezr 283), 
The hreastplate of judgment contained these sacred lots 
(Ex 28%), The sacred oracles are in the charge of the priest: 
‘for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts’ (Mal 27). 

The rod was the token of this authority ; and the 
rod of Aaron was a rod of almond. The Hebrew 
word for ‘almond’ is sh@kééh, connected with the 
root ‘to watch.’ It is the tree of watchfulness, 
the tree of light. Jeremiah of the priests of 
Anathoth, in the opening of his prophecies, sees 
the vision of an almond-rod. It is the token of 
the watchfulness of God: 

1 Macwichael, Antiyuary, xlii. 422. 

2 Ib. p. 426. 

3 Martyrology of Gingus, pp. 382, 431; cf. 202 f. 

4 Brand, i. 68. 5 Philpot, p. 167. 

6 Ib. p. 169. ? Ib. p. 1714. 

8 Plut. ed. Langhorne, i. 189 n. 

9 Ib. p. 51; cf. EBi, col. 4316. 
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‘Then said the Lord unto me, Thou hast well seen: for I 
wi)l hasten ny word to perform it" (Jer 113). 


And in the epen vision of death it would seem 
that the blossoming of the almond-tree symbolizes 
the light of the presence of God (Ee 12°), the 
light ef wisdom and knowledge: ‘Because the 
reacher was wise, he still taught the people 
nowledge’ (12°). 

The early cult ef the sacred tree among the 
Jews left its mark in the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Rebertson Smith notes that, as the two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz, so alse the golden candlestick 
had associations with this ancient cult.! The 
pillars were wreathed with pomegranates; the 
candlestick was a budding and blossoming almond. 
If the former witness to the tree of life, the latter 
witnesses to the tree of knowledge. 

Light was the first of the gifts of life; and it 
is in the light alone that religion can fulfil the 
duties of life. A Bahylonian seal figured by Mrs. 
Philpot shows the sacred tree with seven branches, 
three on the right and four on the left, with a 
fruiting branch drooping on either side. On the 
right is a figure sitting with outstretched hand, 
the head crowned with the horns of a bull; on 
the left is another figure sitting, withont the bull- 
mask, but with a snake behind it.” It recalls in 
some points the story ef Eden; but it is also a 
link in the development of the seven-branched 
candlestick of the Temple. 

The sacred twig, the saered fire, the priest-king 
who is guardian and champion of beth, and who 
is also the representative of the majesty of the 
sun, each and all witness ‘at sundry times and 
in divers manners’ to the religious fellowship and 
communion which man enjoys with the divine 
spirit. Silent adoration is called for in the presence 
of the tree of life. The tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil is vocal in the light of divine 
wisdom : 

‘And I turned to see the vaice that spake with me. And 
heing turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks; And in the 


midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son af man 
. and his voice as the sound pf many waters’ (Rev 11245), 


This voice is the voice of divine wisdom, vecal 
at Dodona and Cnossus and Delphi, vocal in the 
burning bush, and vocal to-day in ‘the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and ghostly strength, the spirit of knowledge and 
true godliness... and the spirit of Ged’s holy 
fear.” And this fruit of the Holy Spirit is the 
fruit of the sacred tree: 

“And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 


and a Branch shall graw out of his roots: And the spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him’ (Is 111f), 


It is true to-day, as in the earliest ages of 
animistic religion, that ‘the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom’ (Ps 111%), 

LITERATURE.—The authorities are quoted in the footnotes. 

THOMAS BARNS. 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, TREE OF 

LIFE.—See TREES AND PLANTS. 


TRIADS.—See TRIMÜRTI, TRINITY. 


TRIMURTI.—Though the Rigveda does not 
contain the conception of a supreme spirit mani- 
fested in three forms (Zrimärti), which is the Hindu 
doctrine of the Trinity, it contains elements which 
have contributed to form that belief. In the first 
place, Agni as the god of fire has three forms: he 
is the sun in the sky, lightning in the aerial waters, 
and fire on earth. On thisideais based much of the 
mysticism of the Vedic period, and it is reflected 
in the ritual by the threefold character of the 
sacrificial fire. Secondly, in prayers such as ‘May 
Sürya protect us from the sky, Vata from the air, 


1P. 467 f. 2 P, 130. 
3 Book of Common Prayer, Order of Confirmation; cf. 
Is 112f. LXX. 
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Agni from the earthly regions, ? appears a tendency 
to reduce all the geds to manifestations of three 
chief deities, each representative of one of the 
three divisiens, sky, air, and earth. Yäska? tells 
us that lis predecessors in Vedie interpretation 
held that all the geds could be reduced to three, 
Agni, Vayu or Indra, and Sürya, though he him- 
self does not adopt this view. A further step 
towards the amalgamation of the gods is seen in 
the Mattrayant Samhita,’ which helds that Agni, 
Vayn, and Sürya are all sons of Prajäpati, the 
creator god. 

The further development of the doctrine oceurs 
only in the later Upanisuds as the outcome of the 
adoption of the principle of the absolute (brahman 
or @tman). In the Taittiriya Aranyaka‘ or 
Mahänäräyana Upanisad the highest self (param- 
ätman) is identified with Brahman (by which 
Brahma is probably meant), Siva, Hari, and Indra ; 
the identification with Hari is prehably a later 
interpolation, as it spoils the metre, but it is 


donbtless an old change in the text. In the 
Maitrayant Upanisad® Brahma, Rudra, and 


Visnu appear as forms (tanavah) of the absolute, 
which itself is incorporeal, and again ® are declared 
te correspond respectively with the rajas, tamas, 
and sattva aspects of the absolute. The same 
triad is found in other texts such as the Prandgq- 
nihotra, Brahma, Nrsimhottaratäpaniya and 
Rämottaratäpanıya Upanisads. 

The comparative lateness and esoterie character 
of the doctrine are shown by the almost total 
absence of the conception from the epics, where 
it appears detinitely only in the statement of the 
Mahabharata :? 

‘In the form of Brahma he creates; his human form [t.e. 

Visnu] preserves ; in his form as Rudra will he destroy; these 
are the three states af Prajapati.’ 
This is the classical form of the deetrine which 
is repeated in the Harivamsa, in Kälidäsa’s 
Kumärasambhava, and net rarely in the later 
literature. The personality of the trinity is varied 
slightly according to sectarian preferences; thus 
in the Saiva view ® the absolute, which is Siva, is 
manifested as Brahma, Visnu, and Bhava, the last 
a personal form of Siva ; the Nimbärkas and other 
sects ¥ identify Krsna with the absolute, distinguish- 
ing him from Visnu as one of the trinity. There 
is some uncertainty whether the fermation of the 
definite idea of a trinity was preceded by the con- 
ception of Visnu and Se as merged in a unity, 
attested by the term Harihara, which appears 
first in the Harivansa; this view, however, is 
rendered probable by the fact that the epie appears 
to have identified Visnn and Siva as equals before 
it combined Brahma with them as their peer. A 
characteristically late idea recognizes a trinity of 
the Saktis, or personilications of the power of the 
three gods: Vach or Sarasvati as that of brahma; 
Sri, Laksmi, or Rädhä as that of Visnu ; and Uma, 
Durga, er Kali as that ef Siva. For this there is 
ne Vedie parallel, though in the &p77 hymns of the 
Rigveda a triad of sacrificial goddesses is found in 
Sarasvati, Ida, and Bharati. 

Serving as it does to reconcile rival monetheisnis 
with one another and with the philosophic doctrine 
of the absolute, the theory of the Trimürti presents 
no such close similarity te the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity as to render derivation from Christ- 
ian influences either necessary or probable, though 
chronologically the existence of such influence is 

1x, elviii. 1. 2 Nirukta, vii. 6. 3 yy, xii. 2. 

4x, xiii, 125 cf. P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda, 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 252, n. 2. 

Div. 5, 6. 6v. 2. 

7u. celxxii, 46-an interpolation, according to E. W. 
Hopkins, Great Epic of India, New York, 1902, p. 184. 

8 Linga Puräna, 1. xviii. 12. 

9R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Mine 
Religious Systems (=GIAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913, p. 79. 
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NATURE (Primitive and Savage) 


law. As only that which conforms to law, or is 
characterized by uniformity and determination, 
can be completely known in the scientific sense, 
and predicted or calculated, law is a condition of 
the existence of science. Laws are sought, then, 
with a view to making Nature scientifically in- 
telligible, and therefore are instruments for the 
satisfaction of human interests, and especially of 
the need to act. Intelligibility, from the point of 
view of science—though not necessarily from that 
of philosophy, which takes a wider outlook—in- 
volves caleulability ; and this in turn involves the 
elimination of quality, and its replacement by the 
quantitative. The world has to be mutilated and | 
simplified, as we have seen, before science can deal 
qnantitatively with it, and the formulation of 
laws is a means to this end. 

Physicists of the positivist and nominalist 
schools are inclined to see the sole function of law 
in economical or brief summarizing of past experi- 
ence: 

‘To save the labour of instruction and of acquisition, concise, 
abridged description is sought. This is really all that natural 
laws are’ (Mach, p. 193). 

According to this view, laws are conceptual de- 
scriptions of how things change, resumes of the 
routine of perceptions; and the necessity which we 
associate with the conception of law is said to lie 
in the world of conceptions (e.g., in the theory of 
mechanics), and to be illogically transferred to the 
world of perception. The theory of knowledge of 
which this view (maintained, e.g., by Pearson in 
The Grammar of Seience) is the outcome, is based 
upon a confounding of the two distinct senses 
borne by the term ‘sensation,’ viz. (1) the object 
apprehended by sense, and (2) the process or act of 
conscions apprehension ; and it seems to many to 
be committed to idealism of the solipsistic type, 
through failing to recognize the important distinc- 
tion between individual or private experience and 
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the universal experience due to intersubjective 
intercourse. 

On the other hand, it is maintained in some 
quarters that laws are explanations of the world 
rather than merely symbolical descriptions of 
experience. 

‘ Physico-mechanical laws are, as it were, the telescope of our 
spiritual eye, which can penetrate into the deepest night of 
tine, past and to come’ (von Helmholtz, Pop. Lectures on 
Seientifie Subjects, Eng. tr., London, 1893, i. 168). 

Laws analyze phenomena into their real elements, 
are universals (if hypothetical), and claim uni- 
versal validity. As a quality is an irrational surd, 
and as change is deemed inexplicable save as 
change of motion, laws aim at the establishment 
of purely quantitative relations; and the causal 
law, as used in science, Byres a inevitably 
towards a statement of identity, expressed in 
equations. This view seems to mistake the abs- 
traction for the noumenal reality, and, in aimin 
at a realistic account of what goes on behin 
phenomenal appearance, to overreach itself and 
to leave us with a purely kinematic, and therefore 
a purely nel world. Perhaps the failure 
of both these extreme types of doctrine as to the 
nature of law and of science in general indicates 
that ‘law’ is not an ultimate category, that the 
cosmos is not capable of being adequately or com- 
patency described or explained in terms of 
aw, and that law itself has a teleological implica- 
tion as well as a teleological origin. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the works referred to in the art. the 
following may be consulted: E. Meyerson, Identité et réalité?, 
Paris, 1912; A. Rey, La Théorie de la physique, do. 1907; 


P. Duhem, La Théorte physique: son objet et sa structure, do. 
1906; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism?, London, 1903. 
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NATURAL SELECTION.—See EVOLUTION 
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NATURE. 


Primitive (J. A. MACCULLOCH), p. 201. | 

American (J. N. B. HEWITT), p. 207. 

Babylonian.—See ‘Semitic.’ | 

Buddhist (L. DE LA VALLÉE POUSSIN), p. 209. 

Celtic.—See CELTS. | 

Chinese. — See COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 
(Chinese). 

Christian (T. REES), p. 210. 

Egyptian (J. BAIKIE), p. 217. 

Greek (L. R. FARNELL), p. 221. | 

Hebrew and Jewish.—See ‘Semitic.’ 


NATURE (Primitive and Savage).— Whatever 
opinions may be held regarding the relation of 
animals to external nature, there can be no doubt 
that it has been an object of interest to man since 
his earliest existence as man. This is seen in the 
existence of so many myths regarding the pheno- 
mena of nature. These are found not only among 
savages, but in the lore of more civilized men, as 
well as in the mythologies of the higher religions. 
Everywhere man sought to know the origin of 
things, and suggested explanations for all the 
things which he observed, from the daily course of 
the sun in the heavens to the markings or colours 
of beast or bird. Sometimes he personalized the 
parts or phenomena of nature, i.e. regarded them 
as living beings.! He also constantly tended to 
bring his divine or worshipful beings into relation 
with nature, whether as makers or creators of 
things, as the prodneers of, ¢.g., rain or thunder, 


1 This is different from personification (q.v.), the idea of a per- 
sonal being more or less separate from that which he personifies. 


Hindu (A. S. GEDEN), p. 227. 

Japanese (M. REVON), p. 233. 

Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian (E. 
WELSFORD), p. 240. 

Muhammadan (D. S. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 242. 

Persian (E. LEHMANN), p. 244. 

Roman (W. S. Fox), p. 244. 

Semitic (A. S. CARRIER), p. 249. 

Slavic (E. WELSFORD), p. 252. 

Teutonic (E. WELSFORD), p. 253. 


| or as the ultimate destroyers of the world. The 


whole phenomenon of nature-worship in all its 
aspects shows again that man felt a strong bond 
uniting him to nature, which he sought either to 
strengthen or to loosen, according as he considered 
nature or the powers behind it friendly or hostile 
to him. The conditions of modern life are so 
different from those of the savage or of early man 
that we can with diffienlty imagine what natnre 
meant to them. Yet it must be obvious that men 
living in the closest touch with nature, immedi- 
ately exposed to its hazards or rigours, directly 
benefiting by its agencies, and depending npon it 
withont any intermediate agent for shelter and 
food, must have been quickened by it and stirred 
by thoughts concerning it, such as are foreign to 
more sophisticated life. To some extent this is 
also trune of the peasant, with whom much of the 
earlier attitude persists and nmeh of the older lore 
remains in spite of other inflnences at work upon 
him. The mythologies and the poetry of poly- 
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theistic races of a higher type are rich in evidence 
of the love, respect, or fear of man for nature. 
Poetry everywhere has found in nature some of 
the most valuable sources of its inspiration and 
subjects of its interpretation. It teems with 
descriptions of nature, or with analogies drawn 
from its workings or its scenes. Sometimes, with 
more mystical writers, it regards nature as a 
symbol of spiritual verities, ‘a living garment of 
God.’ So, too, philosophy and science have sought 
to pierce its secrets, or philosophy, joining hands 
with religion, has sometimes regarded it as divine 
ora mode of the divine existence. Theistic thought 
has always shown the keenest interest in nature, 
as even a superficial acquaintance with the OT 
or with modern Christian thought would show. 
Nature’s attraction for men is, in fact, perennial, 
whether as a thing of beauty, a restful consoler of 
heart and mind, a suggestive symbol, or a baffling 
mystery. They will go to it directly or they will 
study it under the guidance of an Emerson or a 
Wordsworth—the greatest of all those who have 
entered reverently into its inmost sanctuary. 

1. Theories of nature-worship.—The ee of 
this article is in the main that of nature and its 
phenomena as objects of worship to savage and to 
more civilized men. There isno doubt that nature- 
worship is a thing of very ancient date, and that it 
has entered largely into most forms of religion 
and continued to affect those which sought to 
shake themselves free of its influence. Some, 
indeed, have held that nature-worship, in some 
shape or form, was the earliest aspect of religion. 
But, quite apart from what may be said on the 
side of animism as one of the origins of religion— 
though this is now more and more set aside—it is 
hardly likely that the particular forms of nature- 
worship claimed as the beginnings of religion or 
the reasons alleged for regarding them as worship- 
ful by such writers as Max Müller or von Hartmann 
are true to fact. It is impossible for any one to 
tell what was inan’s religion in the very beginning, 
but man may have had religious aspirations or 
may have worshipped gods before he turned to 
nature as the source of worshipful objects or as 
affording satisfaction to his deeper longings. The 
high gods of even the lowest savages do not appear 
to be dependent on nature or to have been evolved 
from a personification of any part of nature or 
from nature-spirits. They appear to be ‘older 
than any beast-god or god of thenatural elements.’! 
Puluga, the Andaman high god, invisible, im- 
mortal, and the cause of all things, lives in the 
sky, and thunder is his voice, yet there is nothing 
to show that he is a personification of one or the 
other.? This is also true of the Australian high 
gods, who also are sky-dwellers. Indeed, such 
races as these can hardly be said to worship nature 
at all.? Certainly they do not worship the sky, 
and, though they have sun- and moon-myths in 
plenty, and though sun and moon are personified, 
they are not worshipped. The Fuegians know of a 
being described as ‘a great black man. . . wander- 
ing about the woods and mountains,’ who is aware 
of man’s conduct and punishes certain wrong 
actions, but he does not appear to be a nature- 
spirit.* Even the evil spirits of the woods and of 
the sea and their progeny known to the Anda- 
manese seem to be Nailers in those regions, not 
personifications of them.® They are not propiti- 
ated, and are self-created and immortal, and inde- 


1 A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, London, 1906, ii. 
210. 
2 E. H. Man, JAI xii. [1883] 158; cf. art. ANDAMANS, § 3, for 
Puluga as fundamentally a storm-god. 

3 See Gop (Primitive and Savage). 

3 R. Fitzroy, Narrative of the Voyages of the Adventure and 
Beagle, London, 1839, ii. 180. 

5 Man, p. 169. 


pendent of Puluga. Among the Veddas, another 
low race, there is nothing but a cult of ancestral 
ghosts, or yaku, sometimes vaguely attached to 
forest-glades, rocks, and hill-tops, but not derived 
from these. Sun, moon, and heavenly bodies are 
not worshipped, though the former are personal- 
ized.! Indeed, it is but rarely that among the 
lowest savages a direct worship of nature can be 
found, the reverence for the creative being or the 
cult of ghosts existing instead. There are excep- 
tions, as with the Bushmen, who, besides knowing 
and praying to Cagn, the creator, addressed also 
the sun, moon, and stars,? and the Hottentots, who, 
besides a cult of divine beings, known as Tsui 
Goab and Heitsi Eibib, and of ancestors, have cere- 
monies at new and full moon and at the rising 
of the Pleiades, and offer ‘religions honours and 
invocations’ to the moon.’ Again, the cult of 
ghosts and ancestors may exist apart from nature- 
worship, and owes nothing to it, though it may 
influence it in various ways (§ 2); and, though 
tribal or tutelary gods may sometimes be nature- 

owers, this is by no means always the case. 

ature- worship is, in fact, but one of several forms 
of religion, and it is not necessarily the earliest or 
antecedent form. 

2. Origin of nature-worship.—In considering 
the origin of nature-worship, it may be well to 
dismiss from our minds theories of animisin or of 
mana. The objects or powers of nature—rivers, 
mountains, thunder, wind—as first viewed by man 
were or possessed, in his view, exactly what he 
himself was or possessed, whether that was mana, 
soul, or neither. They were simply regarded as 
alive in the sense in which he regarded himself as 
being. This must be the answer to the question, 
How did man regard nature and natural objects 
and forces around him? He knew himself alive, a 
being or person, one who moved and acted, who 
did things, and he probably saw in the things 
around him, especially in those which moved or 
did things, or in those which in any way suggested 
life, a reflexion of his own personality, greater or 
less. The things around him had varying capabili- 
ties, varying spheres of action, where action was 
concerned. Some were in motion—the river, the 
clouds, the sun and moon, the trees swayed by the 
wind. Some were vast entities—a huge tree, a 
broad river, a high mountain. Some were of 
strange, abnormal aspect—certain trees or rocks 
may have an unusual form, and it is certain that 
such things have a great attraction for the savage 
mind.4 Some acted or did things—the clouds 
poured down rain, the trees shed their leaves, or 
brought forth these and fruits, the earth produced 
vegetation, the thunder rolled and crashed, the 
lightning darted and shone, the sun gave light and 
heat, the mountain seemed to cast down stones 
and rocks in the avalanche. Some seemed bene- 
ficial to man, for it was inevitable that man should 
regard what he obtained from nature in the light 
of gifts or benelits to himself—earth was the pro- 
ducer, the trees bore him fruit, the sun and the fire 
gave warmth, thunder and rain broke up drought, 
sun, rain, and earth caused growth, sun and wind 
dried up floods, sun and moon gave light, the sea, 
lake, and river were sources of food, the tree and 
the cave offered shelter. Others, again, seemed 
hostile to man; at least they often caused great 
injury to him—the avalanche, the falling tree, the 


1C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 140, 144. 

2J. M. Orpen, Cape Monthly Magazine, July 1874, cited in 
Lang, ii. 36; W. H. I. Bleek, A Brief Account of Bushman Folk- 
lore, London, 1875, passim. 

3T. Hahn, 7'suni-Goam, London, 1881, pp. 62, 81, etc. ; P. 
Kolben, Present State of the Cape of Good Hope, Eng. tr., do. 
1731, i. 96. 

4 See MONSTERS ; and cf. H. Spencer’s remarks on ‘teratism, 
in Principles of Sociology, London, 1876, i. 313. 
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volcano or earthquake, the scorching sun, the 
river drowning him, the lightning striking him, 
the storm destroying him. Others seemed to be 
watching him—trees must often have suggested 
this, or a jutting mass of rock, or the surrounding 
hills.! Some made strange noises as if of vague 
speech—the trees creaked and groaned, the wind 
sighed or roared in the forest or the mountain- 
gorge, the river and the waves made various audible 
sounds. These were more or less the things which 
man himself did; in these nature was like him. 
He moved, acted, spoke, and cried ; he was some- 
times kindly disposed ; he could kill and destroy ; 
some men had a strange aspect; some of them 
towered above their fellows. All this gave a more 
or less clear idea of the aliveness of nature or of 
many of its parts, not necessarily to all men 
directly, but to the more thoughtful of them, and 
it issued in a crude personalization. Man could 
regard nature only as in relation with himself, 
and those parts of it in which he was more imme- 
diately interested, or with which he was more 
directly in contact, would first be assumed to be 
alive. To the forest-dweller the trees by which he 
was surrounded would be all-impertant, or the 
river which swept through the forest. To the 
dweller in more open country other objects would 
be more immediately important—sun and moon, 
wind, lightning and thunder. Mountains or the 
sea would appeal more directly to those who 
dwelt among or near them. The priority of the 
greater or the lesser powers of nature in appealing 
to man would entirely depend upon his environ- 
went, so that it is impossible to say which of these 
cane first in importance. This is not sufficiently 
taken into account by those who theorize upon 
this subject.? 

The idea that man, animals, the objects or forces 
of nature, were alive, could do things, acted in this 
way or that, suggested that all had power or, per- 
haps, were powers. There might be, however, 
two kinds of power—that which is seen in ordinary 
actions and that seen in unusual or extraordinary 
actions beyond man’s ordinary power or the 
common processes of nature. Both, but the latter 
especially—the supernatural, so to speak—might 
be conceived in time as potential in all things. It 
was not always being put forth, but it might flash 
out at any moment. This in turn gave rise to the 
conception of a universal impersonal power or 
storehouse of power pervading all nature, and of 
which all things, all persons, have less or more. 
It is the source of that power as existing in persons 
and things. Toit, however, in turn certain anthro- 
pomorphic attributes may be ascribed, approxi- 
mating to the personal. It is on the border-land 
between the impersonal and the personal. But we 
must not forget that these conceptions are things 
of long growth and have a long history behind. 
Though they are found among various savage 
peoples as a kind of metaphysical notions, they 
obviously involve long ages of reflexion. They 
could not have been evolved before men had had a 
long experience of innumerable concrete instances, 
and they cannot be adduced as explaining the 
origins of nature-worship, although they may have 
modified its history. 

These conceptions are seen in various degrees in the mana of 
the Melanesians and Polynesians—an impersonal force manifest- 


ing itself in ghosts, spirits, some men, and certain things 34 the 
Annamese tinh—the force existing in all persons and things, 


1 Of, ERE viii. 865. 

2 See F. Max Müller, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion (HL), London, 1878; E. von Hartmann, System der 
Philosophie in Grundriss, Sachsa, 1907-09, vii. ‘ Religions- 
philosophie’; A. Reville, /Zist. des religions: Les Religions des 
peuples non-Tvilises, Paris, 1883, ii. 225 ff. ; cf. E. S. Hartland, 
Ritual and Belief, London, 1914, p. 28 f. 

3 Cf. ERE ii. 365», 

IR. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 118 ff. 





without which they could not exist, of which some have more, 
some less, and which is nevertheless independent of them ;! the 
Tlingit y?k—the store of supernatural (not ordinary) power as it 
manifests itself in objects of nature or men, such manifestation 
being conceived personally as that of a spirit ;2 the Iroquois 
orenda—power existing potentially and universally in men, 
animals, things ;3 the Omaha wakanda—invisible and continu- 
ous life permeating all things, causing motion and giving per- 
luanency of form, e.g., to mountains, rivers, animals, men, 
inipersonal yet having in its entirety attributes of an almost 
personal kind;4 the Algonquin manitu — an omnipresent 
property manifesting itself variously and awaking every where a 
sense of mystery ;° the mulungu of the Yaos—a sort of super- 
normal power, a universal agency in all things, the agent in 
mysterious actions or beings, impersonal, yet sometimes re- 
garded asa person or even as the equivalent of God.6 For a 
full discussion of these see R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Re- 
ligion, London, 1909 ; E. S. Hartland, Litual and Belief, p. 36 f.; 
F. Bouvier, Animisme, préanimisme, religion, Paris,1911; and, 
more briefly, J. E. Carpenter, Comparative Religion, London, 
n.d. [1913], p. 80 ff. See also artt. MANA, MANITU, ORENDA. 
Though these conceptions are not ‘ primitive,’ it 
is obvious that they point to an earlier stage when 
all objects in nature which came into man’s pur- 
view were endowed, as he or the animals were, 
with life or the potencies of life and action. An- 
other series of beliefs, the result of a long process 
of evolution, and probably proceeding in some 
cases alongside the growth of the wakanda group 
of conceptions, is that summed up comprehensively 
as animism. Man discovered that one main source 
of his ‘aliveness,’ his power of acting, was the 
fact that, besides a body which was alive, he pos- 
sessed a spirit or soul which was now regarded as 
the animating cause of his being. Hence it was easy 
for him to suppose that animals and natural objects 
of all kinds were also animated by soul or spirit.? 
This was already noticed by an observer of savages in the 17th 
century. Le Jeune says: ‘Les sauvages se persuadent que non 
seulement les hommes et les autres animaux, mais aussi que 
toutes les autres choses sont animées’ (Relations de la Nouvelle 
France, Paris, 1636, p. 109). Similarly E. im Thurn says that, 
according to the Indians of Guiana, men, animals, plants, rocks, 
stones, waterfalls, streams, etc., are all alike animated by a 
spirit (Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 350). 
Some of the beliefs of the mana type are more or 
less parallel to animism, and now and then they 
seem almost to pass over to it. The Tlingit yes 
manifests itself in a multiplicity of objects at once 
as supernatural energy and as spirit, so that there 
are innumerable yek. The Battak think of tondi 
as a reservoir of life-power which pours down into 
men, animals, and plants in various degrees, as 
well as into inanimate objects. It gives to the 
body energy for thought, will, feeling; it can 
leave the body in dreams, and finally departs at 
death. It is thus not a little like the spirit or 
soul, yet it is differentiated from the shadow, 
double, or self, the begu. Tondi here resembles the 
Annamese tinh, while begu is equivalent to the 
Annamese Ahi, a kind of soul present in all things 
and persons, and a second condition of existence. 
Thus some conceptions of the mana class tend to 
be the equivalent of the second soul as believed in 
by many savages. i ; 
Now, it is one aspect of the animistic belief as 
far as men’s souls are concerned that they can leave 
their bodies temporarily, as in sleep, and finally at 
death. This temporary exit of the soul must also 
have been believed of the souls of natural objects, 
while, where any natural object ceased to exist— 
e.g., When a tree died or a well was dried up—its 
soul might become altogether detached. Hence 
the spirit animating the sun, mountain, river, or 
tree might be regarded apart from these—a sun- 
spirit, mountain-spirit, tree-spirit. Again, men’s 
souls became ghosts, and ghosts were apt to become 


1 P. Giran, Magie et religion annamites, Paris, 1912, p. 21 f. 

2J. R. Swanton, 26 RBEW (1908), p. 452 ff. 

3J. N. B. Hewitt, American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. 
{1902} 38. 

4A. C. Fletcher and F. La Flesche, 27 RBEW [1911], pp. 184. 
597 ff. 

5 W. Jones, JAF L xviii. [1905] 183 ff. 

6 A. Hetherwick, JATI xxxii. [1902] 94. 

T7 See Anam; POH i. 425 ff. 
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demons and wandering malignant spirits. And, if 
spirits of natural objects were capable of finally 
leaving them, this might be the source of the 
belief in spirits haunting departments of nature, 
each group more or less attached to these—wander- 
ing spirits of the forests, of the streams, of the 
mountain-gorge—and generally evilly-disposed to 
men, in this resembling most wandering ghosts. 
Such spirits are often ghosts of the dead, or are 
connected with them, but not invariably so The 
spirit of a man killed or drowned at a certain place 
might be supposed to haunt it, and would tend to 
be regarded as a local spirit. The forest- and 
water-spirits of the Finns are spirits of the dead, 
and the tdgins of the Buriats—lords of localities 
and of the phenomena of nature—are deified human 
spirits.! hese must be regarded, however, as 
oceasional, not as general, instances. 

But, before the phenomena or objects of nature 
were regarded either as possessing mana or as 
animated by souls, it is certain that they were 
worshipped. We have already seen how many 
human traits were ascribed to them by man, 
although they were obviously a different kind of 
beings from healt and his fellows, and this as 
well as the relation in which they stood to man— 
benefiting him or doing him harm—led man to try 
to come into personal] relation with them and pre- 
pared the way for their worship. If man believed 
that a tree could give him food ora river could 
drown him, and that these were living beings 
whose actions expressed their attitude to him, it 
was easy for him to show his gratitude to the one 
or to deprecate the violence of the other by 
acts or words which were acts or words of 
worship, however crude and elementary. But, 
further, many of the phenomena or objects of 
nature were clearly greater, stronger, and stranger 
than man. They were also more crafty and pos- 
sessed of mysterious force, which, generally quies- 
cent, might dart forth at any moment to spread 
havoe. A tree suddenly crashed down, lightning 
flashed forth, the tornado whirled in its devastating 
course, the river rushed along in flood. All these 
incidents, which meant so much more to one dwell- 
ing in the midst of nature than to more sophisti- 
cated and protected men, must have had the effect 
of making man believe that nature was full of 
strange powers, which, while some of them seemed 
kindly disposed, might be erratic in their action or 
even consistently hostile. Now, man, surrounded 
by human beings, some of whom are friendly, 
others doubtful in their attitude, others hostile, 
will cultivate friendship with the first, and, if he is 
not strong enough to overcome the two last, will 
deprecate their anger or violence by a submissive 
attitude or by gifts, unless he tries to get the better 
of them by stealth. His friendly or deprecatory 
actions are not worship, though they might become 
soif the men in question were regarded as divine. 
This fornıs an analogy to man in his relation to 
the powers of nature. His actions with regard to 
these are friendly, deprecatory, or propitiatory, 
and, since they are actions towards beings like yet 
different from himself and more and more regarded as 
‘supernatural,’ they tend to become acts of worship. 
And perhaps, where man tries to force the hand of 
such stronger powers by acts of a stealthy, cunning 
nature, we have the beginnings of magic. It 
should also be remembered that, if man had already 
conceived beings of the nature of the high gods of 
the lowest savages, and had bowed before them in 
crude religious respect, awe, or worship, this would 
be easily transferred to the personalized powers and 
objects of nature. Here, then, we have the begin- 
nings of the worship of nature. But with the 
growth, on the one hand, of the idea that these 

1 See ERE vi. 248, iii. 7b. 


living beings in nature had mana, or supernatural 
powers, or, on the other hand, of theidea that they 
were animated by spirits, a great impulse was 
inevitably given to the development of nature- 
worship. For now the force possessed by these 
beings was raised to a more mysterious and awe- 
some height, and, again, the way was open for a 
crowd of detached spirits to throng every part of 
nature or for greater divinities to emerge from 
nature, to take at once ever more anthropomorphic 
and more divine forms, while never losing touch 
with it. Moreover, quite apart from the satis- 
fying of man’s temporal needs, he quite probably 
wished to get into relation with these nature- 
beings because they seemed to offer satisfaction to 
his dim religious or moral sense or his vague intel- 
lectual needs. Man associated himself with these 
beings for these ends instinctively rather than by 
way of reasoned and conscious motives.! And 
doubtless in the end this was the most important 
reason of all. 
_ 3. Varieties of nature-gods and -spirits.—The 
influence of animism or of mana conceptions as 
well as the growth of the idea of natural objects or 
powers as personalities has largely obliterated the 
more primitive view of these as ou simply alive; 
but traces of it are still to be noted, especially in 
mythology, which is so often conservative of older 
strata of belief and thought. This is seen especi- 
ally in myths about the sun and moon. These 
are often regarded as husband and wife (Ainus), 
with the stars as their children (Dravidians, Anda- 
manese); they are said to have descended to earth to 
rescue a persecuted step-daughter (Buriats) ; or the 
sun rises from his mother, the earth, in the morning 
and returns to her at night as her husband (Indo- 
nesians). Other examples may be seen in the artt. 
EARTH, EARTH-GODS; MOUNTAINS, MOUNTAIN- 
Gops.?2 The cult of actual nature-powers or objects 
considered as personal beings is found sporadically 
notonly in the lower culture, but also amidst the 
more developed religions ideas of higher races. 
Examples of this are found in the Vedic hymns, where also 
a much higher view prevails. Rivers are addressed as ‘ mothers’ 
and ‘protectors,’ and prayers are offered to the mountains, to 
the sun, to winds, and to the earth. Traces of such ‘animatism’ 
occur in Greek religion—the worship of rivers or of the sun as 
such. In Egypt Seb, the embodiment of the earth, bears evi- 
dence of having once been the earth sans phrase, while even 
the nionotheistic worship of Aten was a worship of the energies 
of the sun, and the myth and cult of Ra show how the sun had 
once been personalized. A cult of the sun can also be seen 
behind the cult of sun-gods with the ancient Arabs, in modern 
Hindu rites, and among many Dravidian tribes; and, indeed, 
this is true wherever the sun is personified asa god (see artt. 
BENGAL, BERAR, BERBERS, BRAHMANISM, DRAVIDIANS, HURON, 
Larps). The moon was worshipped as such by Dravidians and 
Hottentots, personified by the Lapps, and regarded as an old man 
or a hunter by the Central Americans and the Eskimos. Earth 
as a fruitful mother is worshipped by many races, and the cult 
is often paid directly to the earth even when a personified earth- 
goddess is known. Rivers are often worshipped as such—e.g., 
by the Celts (g.v.), who regarded them as divine or as fertile 
mothers, while in Egypt the Nile was worshipped as a man. 
More usually, however, the cult developed into one paid to gods 
or spirits of rivers. Again, though mountaiu-gods or -spirits 
are often worshipped, mountains themselves are still regarded 
as divine and worshipful, as myth and cult show (see MOUNTAINS, 
MOoUNTAIN-GoDs, § 1). Especially among the American Indian 
tribes, where the winds are presided over by gods, they tbeın- 
selves or the quarters whence they blow are venerated as rain- 
bringers or controllers of the harvest (see ERE i. 253, 381b), 
just as behind the personified winds of the Greeks (Boreas, 
Æolus, etc.) and the Vedic Vayu and the Marüts (the storm- 
winds or gods of these) lurk the winds themselves. Fire asa 
leaping, devouring thing, but also as giving heat, would easily 
be conceived as living and itself divinized. In many passages 
where the Vedic Agni is referred to it is difficult to say whether 
the actual fire or its personification as a god is intended. Like 
the earth, the sea has a double aspect. There are sea-gods, but 
the sea itself is a great being, feared by men yet also beneficent 
and worshipped, while even the personified sea-god is sometimes 
spoken of as the sea itself, as when the Celtic sea-god Manannan 
is identified with a great wave (Bodleian Dinnsenchas, § 46; 
ef. RCel xii. [1891] 105). Apart altogether from the belief that 





1 Of. A. Menzies, Hist. of Religions, London, 1911, p. 47 f. 
2 Cf. also the chapter on ‘Nature Myths,’ in Lang, i. 122 ff. 
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stars are the eyes of the dead (Hottentots), their souls (Eskimos, 
Persians, Vedic Indians), or human beings transformed, myth 
and belief show that they are often regarded as living beings 
with human characteristics (cf. Lang, Custom and Myth, 
London, 1884, p. 121 ff.). Trees, again, as most generally bene- 
ficent, their fruit a staple of life, themselves things which 
showed growth, dying down in winter and reviving in spring, 
would easily be regarded as alive and worshipped as such. 
The influence of animism, however, has generally obscured 
this, and we hear mainly of tree-spirits or deities of grove or 
forest. Magical rites connected with trees perhaps continue 
the older train of thought. 


Where sun, moon, mountain, tree, ete., are thus 
personalized, regarded as living and acting, they 
can hardly be conceived as other than anthropo- 
morphic personalities, because man knows no other 
personality than his own. They may, however, be 
conceived as animals, since these may be regarded 
by man as a kind of persons. Thunder was con- 
ceived by the American Indian tribes as a bird—the 
thunder-bird, with a human face and a nose like 
an eagle’s bill, according to the Dakotas.! Rivers, 
perhaps because of their sinuous gliding motion, 
are sometimes conceived as snakes. But, when 
they are thus personalized, there arises the possi- 
bility of an inevitable if gradual separation of the 
sun, moon, or mountain person from the actual 
sun, moon, or mountain. He becomes a sun-, moon-, 
or mountain-god — a separate personification of 
these natural objects. This might happen quite 
apart from animism. The Marits, Helios, or the 
earth-mother might be winds, the sun, or the earth 
regarded as persons, or personifications of the 
winds, the sun, and the earth, with these as their 
vehicles or symbols, their spheres of action. This 
process of separating a nature divinity from the 
object with which he was once identified or which 
was he, was one which might occur independently 
of animism, but which would be aided and hastened 
by it. We now consider animism in its relation to 
nature-worship. 

When man came to realize that he had a soul or 
spirit, it was natural to attribute the possession of 
such a spirit to the objects around him, regarded 
already as living beings, and some of them already 
for him objects of worship. Now, when any object 
is thought to have a superabundance of mana— 
which is often itself regarded as ‘supernatural ’— 
or where it is possessed of a spirit, there is an 
added inducement to worship it, mainly because 
the range of its activities is increased. Hence 
both these conceptions, but especially the latter, 
have greatly developed certain forms of worship 
and have also given rise to other forms of worship 
or belief—ghost-worship and the worship of spirits 
or powers connected with nature, or the belief in 
these. As far as animism is concerned, it begins 
with attributing to all objects in nature—sun, 
moon, stars, rivers, lakes, the sea, trees, stones, 
clouds, winds—a soul or spirit, the animating 
power of these objects which have already been 
personalized.2 This is a practically universal 
doctrine,? and it has influenced all later forms of 
religion. But, as it was thought that souls could 
leave human bodies temporarily or permanently, 
it is obvious that this would also apply to all 
natural objects animated by souls. Souls could 
exist apart from bodies, either after death, as 
wandering spirits or ghosts, or in the other world, 
or, as was often thonght, they had a separate exist- 
ence before being incarnated in human bodies. 
What applied to human souls would also apply 
to souls animating objects of nature. They might 
come to be regarded as having a separate life of 

? H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1853-57, iii, 
486; 1”. S. Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday, New 
York, 1901, p. 393. 

2 Proof of this need not be given. Reference may be made to 
PCS; Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion? ; and the artt. ANIMISM, 
AINDS, ANNAM, DÉNÉS, Laos, etc. 


3 An exception is found in Melanesia, according to Oodring- 
ton, p. 123. 


their own, though still more or less connected with 
these objects. At the same time, the more purely 
animistic theory might still continue. What is 
certain is that in many quarters there is a belief 
in nature-spirits, spirits haunting trees, forests, 
mountains, rivers, ete., using these as a dwelling- 
place, but not animating them in the sense in 
which a soul animates a body. We can hardly 
doubt that the one belief is dependent on the 
other, and, in fact, it is often difficult to see where 
the dividing-line between the two lies, though 
many spirit groups associated with some part of 
nature tend to become independent of it. It is 
nevertheless the case that animism let loose the 
crowd of spirits with which man’s world is haunted, 
whether these were ghosts of men or spirits of 
nature. The spirit, or numen, animating a tree, 
a river or any part of it, a mountain or its gorges 
and rocks, would tend to become a spirit more or 
less separable from the river, tree, etc. Since 
there are many trees, and since various parts of a 
river or mountain are apt to be personalized, the 
result would be a number of spirits connected with 
these objects or dwelling in them, but Hable to 
appear apart from them and often to assume a 
distinct form. Examples of such spirits are the 
nats, which, according to the Burmese, dwell in 
trees, the toh, which the pagan tribes of Borneo 
believe to infest rivers, forests, mountains, the 
sea, the similar nature - haunting supernatural 
beings of the Haidas, the vuis of the Melanesians,! 
the immense variety of river, or wood, or mountain 
spirits, demons, or genii thought to exist at all 
levels of civilization. Some of these are envisaged 
in grotesque or horrible forms; some in graceful 
guise, like the nymphs or naiads of Greece. But 
they are generally malevolent, and man seeks to 
propitiate them by prayer, offerings, and other 
rites. In some cases such spirits may be derived 
from human ghosts or these may mingle with 
actual nature-spirits, but more often the latter 
are quite independent of any ghostly ancestry. 
Sometimes these groups of vague spirits are 
assumed to have a chief or chiefs, on the analogy 
of human society, and these may in time become 
personal divinities of some department of nature ; 
or the host of spirits may be concentrated in indi- 
vidual gods of the forest, the rivers, or the moun- 
tains, with delinite personal names; or the vague 
numen, or spirit, of a great forest, river, or moun- 
tain may develop into a great god, whose province 
is the rule over all forests, rivers, and mountains 
—departmental gods and sometimes creators of 
the objects which they rule (e.g., the Vedic Indra, 
associated with thunder and storms, or Vayu with 
winds, the Polynesian Tane Mahuta, maker and 
lord of trees and forests, and a host of others) ; or, 
again, where there was but one object of the kind 
in nature—sky, sun, moon, earth, or sea—the 
numen of these would become a personified god, 
ruling them and more or less associated with 
them. This separation of a god from the personal- 
ized object has already been regarded as a possi- 
bility apart from animism. In any case such gods 
tend to become more and more separate from the 
objects which were their source, more and more 
anthropomorphic, yet lofty divine beings, ruling 
the sun, moon, sky, earth, or sea; hence the 
number of such gods separate from, yet connected 
in some way with, these natural objects, which are 
found in all polytheistic religions. Such are earth- 
divinities like the Greek Demeter, the great goddess 
of theSemiticand Mediterranean races, the Teutonic 
Hertha, Tari Pennu of the Khonds; the sky-gods 
like Zeus among the Greeks, the Babylonian Anu, 
LERE ili. 234, vi. 4788; O. Hose and W. McDougall, The 


Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912, ii. 28; Codrington, 
p. 121. 
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the Zulu Lord of Heaven, Ukko of the Finns, 
Tien in China, the sky-god of the Hopi, whose 
symbol is the sun; sun-gods like Ra in Egypt, 
Surya of the Vedic Indians, the Canaanite Sham- 
ash ; moon-gods like the Vedic Soma, or that of 
the Central Americans, regarded as father of gods 
and men. Such gods as these tend to become the 
principal deities of any polytheistic system, and 
one of them often becomes the supreme head of the 
pantheon — Zeus, Indra, Ra, Anu, Hirume (the 
sun-goddess of Shinto). Here, mutatis mutandis, 
they are akin to the ‘high gods’ of savages, inde- 
pendent alike of nature-worship, though controlling 
nature, and of animism. Much of the lore and 
mythology about these gods, some of the ritual of 
their cults, the powers which they still retain over 
the objects or forces of nature, show their earlier 
ancestry and connexion with nature, though in 
this there are varying degrees of such connexion. 
The native gods of Shinto—the sun-goddess, rain-, 
storm-, thunder-gods, sea-, river-, earth-, mountain- 
gods, and the like—are still closely dependent on 
nature. So, too, are the Vedic gods, though these, 
besides occurring in anthropomorphic forms, are 
often moral governors, and also some of theEgyptian 
gods. Greek divinities who were earlier nature- 
gods threw off much of their old dress, and in 
certain aspects some quite freed themselves from 
it,! yet traces of their origin could still here and 
there be seen. All such gods tend to retain those 
parts of nature from which they originated as their 
symbols or attributes —sun, storm, thunder, growth. 
Some of them, as they rise in dignity, tend to take 
over functions or govern departments which, strictly 
speaking, belonged to gods who lagged behind. 
hunder, from being regarded as itself a divinity, 
is often regarded as merely the voice of a god ; or 
it may be regarded as the god of agriculture, 
perhaps because rain accompanies it and makes 
the ground fertile. Zeus, besides his original 
function, assumed many others, or, rather, a 
number of gods associated with these were assimi- 
lated by him, so that he was at once a sky-god, 
god of rain, of thunder, of agriculture, of moun- 
tains, besides coming to be the representative for 
the Greeks of the highest conception of deity. So, 
if Apollo was once a sun-god, his functions later 
became far removed from causing sunshine, until 
he retains as few traces of the sun as Artemis does 
of the moon. Some gods, indeed, retain only the 
slenderest link with the department of nature from 
which they originated.? 
1Cf. ERE vi, 895a. 
2 The relations of man’s worshipful beings might be graphi- 
cally expressed as follows: 
Worshipful objects of nature 
personalized as if akin to 
men and animals, or re- 


garded as powers (hence ulti- 
mately mana conceptions). 


Animism. ‘ High gods’ 


of savages. 


| 
Natural objects 
animated by 


| 
Separate anthropo- 


2 Ghosts. 
morphic oranimal 





personificationsof spirits. 
these, ruling them 
or directing the 
processes of na- 
ture. | 
a | 
Spirits con- Crowds of 


nected with 
yet separate 
from natural 
objects. 
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Departmental gods. 


spirits haunt- 
ing nature. 
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Higher gods of 
polytheism. 


In polytheistie systems there will be many more 
gods than those who are connected even remotely 
with nature—gods of war, of crafts, city or com- 
munity gods, abstract gods, and so forth. Yet 
even then and also where great nature-gods pre- 
dominate there will also be many lesser nature- 
spirits, either those of this or that part of nature 
—governing it, dwelling in it—or else hosts of 
indeterminate spirits haunting woods, rivers, or 
mountains. The Chinese worship not only Shang- 
ti, the anthropomorphic heaven-god, but spirits 
controlling departments of nature—mountains, the 
sea, rivers, fire, rain, etc. The same phenomenon 
is seen in Celtic religion (see CELTS), and indeed in 
all the greater polytheisms. Much more is it the 
case in barbaric or savage instances. The pagan 
tribes of Borneo reverence the vague hosts of toh 
as well as the higher gods, some of these being 
nature-deities—gods of fire, of harvest, of thunder, 
of lakes and rivers—and others not derived from 
nature. This is only one example out of several 
which might be adduced. The importance of 
nature-worship as a large though by no means the 
only factor in the evolution of religion is seen in 
its various manifestations over the whole field of 
religious evolution, but not least in this that even 
in the highest forms of polytheism many of the 
gods still bear traces of their nature origin, and 
even the greatest gods are still brought into rela- 
tion with nature, asin Babylonian theogony, where 
Anu is placed in heaven, Bel on earth, and Ea in 
the great deep. The logical outcome of nature- 
polytheism is pantheism (g.v.), as in India, though 
many polytheistic religions escaped this. Yet even 
theistic religions cannot escape the necessity of 
bringing God into relation with nature. Aspects 
and phenomena of nature are His instruments, 
evidences of His presence, or His symbols, as in 
the OT—much of this being based on the earlier 
Semitic nature-worship ; or all nature is regarded 
as the creation of God, the field of His working, 
upheld and sustained by Him; or, again, theists, 
without reverting to pantheism, may use panthe- 
istic language and speak of nature as ‘the garment 
thou seest Him by.’ Pantheism can never be a 
final resting-place for the human soul, and it has 
grave moral defects, but, in the words of a wise 
thinker, 

‘The system is an emphatic admission, or rather proclama- 
tion, that there is a secret in the Universe that belongeth unto 
God, unfathomed and fathomless by men.’ 1 

No religion save deism has ever banished God 
from the universe which He created. Hence 
both savage high gods and some of the gods of 
polytheistic religions may have their abodes in 
some part of nature without necessarily being 
derived from it. This should always be kept in 
mind in examining the gods of any religion. A 
god dwelling in the sky, like the Andaman Puluga 
or the Australian Baiame, is not always a sky-god 
in origin, and a god whose symbol is the sun may 
not always have been a sun-god, nor is a god 
who controls rain, like Dengdit of the Dinkas, or 
one who sends storms always a personification of 
rain or storm. Where such parts or phenomena 
are not personalized, the question still remains, 
Who causes them? The answer will inevitably be 
that it is the god who looms largest on man’s 
horizon or has most potential power. Such & 
question may even be asked where these personal- 
izations exist, for savage and primitive thought is 
inconsequent and admits of many contradictions. 
Creation-myths show that man has always been 
interested in the origin of the world around him, 
and the fact that its parts were believed to be alive 
did not hinder him from speculating as to how 
they came into existence. Creation is often 
1 J. Duncan, Colloquia Peripatetica3, Edinburgh, 1871, p. 23. 
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regarded as the work of savage man’s high gods 
(see GoD [Primitive and Savage)]), beings like him- 
self, only bigger, more powerful, more crafty, who 
‘made things,’ as he himself did ; or the work is 
sometimes assigned to any prominent object in 
nature regarded as a living being—e.g., the sun or 
moon; again, even while the personalization of 
things in nature is most active, they are sometimes 
conriected with what seems to be their souree, and 
derived from some being dwelling in that source, 
The sea or a divine old woman living in the sea 
(Eskimos) sends storms; rain comes from the sky 
or from a god or beings dwelling there (Dengdit in 
Dinka belief, Mura-Mura in Dieri belief); thunder, 
the avalanche, or the flood might be regarded as 
caused by some being or beings behind nature, 
acting freakishly, as man himself often did. Such 
a method of thought is seen clearly at work where 
the spirits or forees supposed to animate things or 
phenomena are coming to be separable from them, 
or where the separation is complete and they are 
personifications of these. Then they have complete 
control of them—the spirit or god of storms sends 
storms, that of the river drowns men, that of agri- 
eulture causes growth. These are so many mani- 
festations of the power and presence of such gods 
and spirits. Similarly the diffused supernatural 
power believed in by the Tlingits (yék) manifests 
itself locally as spirit in natural objects, animals, 
ete. 

‘The sky spirit is the ocean of supernatural energy as it 
manifests itself in the sky, the sea spirit as it manifests itself in 


the sea, the bear spirit as it manifests itself in the bear, the 
rock spirit as it manifests itself in the rock.’ 1 


Nature, in fact, is very apt to suggest to man 
either its own activity or the presence of a god or 
spirit, just as caves, trees, springs, or mountains 
were regarded as manifestations of deity—the 
b alim—by the Canaanites, or as the rainbow is 
thought to be the bow and thunder the voice of 
Mulungu of the Yaos, or a violent wind or whirl- 
wind is so often supposed to be the vehicle of male- 
volent deities or demons or supernatural beings of 
some kind. Nature is so personal to man that he 
easily fillsit with personal presences—embodiments 
of its parts—of woods, streams, or hills. 

‘Tie who wanders in the woods perceives how natural it was 
to pagan imagination to find gods in every deep grove and by 
each fountain head. Nature seems to him not to be silent but 
to be eager and striving to break out into music. Each tree, 
flower, and stone, he invests with life and character; and it is 


impossible that the wind—which breathes so expressive a sound 
among the leaves—should mean nothing.’? 


How much more is this true of those things which 
suggested vast, superhuman, mysterious power— 
thunder, lightning, tempest, the waterfall, the 
roaring flood. These were easily personalized, or 
regarded as evidences of divine working.’ 

4. Man and the processes of nature.—As man 
was so dependent on nature for food as well as for 
other things, it was inevitable that he should come 
to think that he could aid its processes, so that 
these should work smoothly and produce a super- 
abundance of results, or assist the gods or spirits 
of nature in their working. The sun might be 
strengthened for its work, the rain made to fall, 
storms driven away, the fertility of the earth 
augmented, the life of plants or trees stimulated, 
or the powers or gods behind these aided. ‘The 
rites by which these ends were supposed to be 
attained are of a vast variety, and in the main 
belong to the province of magic (q.v.), though 
they have also a constant religious reference, and 
such religious rites as saerifiee and prayer enter 
largely into these magical actions. But what man 
did first as a means of assisting processes which lay 
outside his power came in time to be regarded as 


necessary to them. The powers of nature, its gods 
1 Swanton, p. 451. 
2 Journals of R. W. Emerson, London, 1909, i. 146. 
3 Cf. the Indo-Chinese lightning-god, ERE vii. 2300, 


or spirits, eame to be regarded as dependent upon 
the magieal rites whieh men performed. This 
subject has already been considered in the art. 
MAGIC, but it shows how closely man considers 
himself to be related to the nature whieh every- 
where surrounds him and to the powers which 
animate or control it. 

See also the artt. ANIMALS; EARTH, EARTH- 
GODS; MOUNTAINS, MOUNTAIN - GODS; SUN; 
WATER, WATER-GODS, 
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NATURE (Ameriean).—At the time of the dis- 
covery of the American continent there existed on it 
a system of thought whieh was old when Sumerian 
civilization in the valley of the Euphrates was at 
its zenith, between the tenth and the fifth millen- 
niums before our time. In this system all objects 
of sense and feeling of the present are derived or 
evolved as expressions from primal myth- born 
beings of three, rarely five, great eosmie periods ; 
beside and beyond these uncreated beings nothing 
else existed. These beings of the primal time were 
conceived of as man, or mankind; for the native 
name for ‘man,’ or ‘human being,’ was and is the 
generic appellation by which they are known in 
myth and epos ; and they were, of course, real and 
constant in substance, while their form and their 
manner of existence were fietitious. They were 
real and constant because they were and are the 
bodies, the elements, and the processes of the world 
of sense and feeling ; and so in myth and later in 
the epos they do or effect things which are impos- 
sible to man; and their form and mode of exist- 
ence were fictitious because they were wrought and 
ascribed in terms of human physical and psyehie 
expression and existence. In attempting to give 
an English name or appellation to these primal 
beings the American descendants of the myth- 
makers call them ‘the first people,’ ‘the ancestral 
people,’ ‘the ancient people,’ ‘the man-beings,’ 
and ‘the ancients’ or ‘the old people’ who lived in 
the youth of the world. They were later ealled 
the gods, beeause as universal forees or powers of 
the world they controlled the operations of what 
we are pleased to call ‘nature.’ In this manner it 
was conceived that these man-beings or gods con- 
trolled or shaped the welfare of men. 

In the American system of thought every 
element, every manifestation, every phenomenon, 
every body of being, and every process of cosmic 
or psychie power was conceived of as one of the 
primal man-beings ; even the faculties of mind and 
body were by some regarded as once some of the 
first people. It is clear that the American himself 
is absolutely excluded from the company of the 
primal ‘ first people.’ 

The pitiless, though constant, need of adaptation 
to the forees, bodies, and elements of the environ- 
ment and the varying struggle to satisfy the 
prompting of the faeulties of the bodily and the 
psyehie self to meet this need are the starting-point 
of myths of genesis— myths of origin—or the 
poetic narratives of birth, death, and re-birth of all 
things. The man of the earlier time perceived 
around and within himself powers, potencies, and 
bodies which experience taught him were in a state 
of constant activity which in measurable degree 
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affected his welfare and that of his fellows. In 
attempting to understand or explain the reason or 
the source of such activity, whether constant or 
variable, and his relation to it, he correlated this 
expression of strange and irresistible forces with 
his own conscious life, with the impressive sub- 
conscious energies of his own being, and with the 
superconscions promptings of his mind, 

Lack of knowledge of the things of the distant 
past prompted the early ancestors of the American 
to project their own life into that unknown past ; 
end ignorance of the things of the future induced 
them to project this present life into the dimly 
inferred next life. So it comes that the unknown 
future and the equally unknown past are but more 
or less idealized reflexes of the present experiences 
of man; neither is, in any mysterious sense, a 
revelation of other beings or other worlds. The 
study of the conceptions of the man of lowly 
culture and attainment indicates that he employed 
almost exclusively one means of defining the un- 
known. He interpreted and defined the unknown 
in terms of the known. And here the known 
quantity was the man himself. To the early 
American the origin of the bodies and the elements 
and processes of the earth and sky and the causes 
of their activities, as matters of environmental 
experience, were unknown. But it is found that 
all the biotie and psychic properties, faculties, and 
attributes, real or fancied, believed to be manifest 
in man were imputed to the objects and bodies of 
the environment, and their operations were then 
defined in terms of human activity, and hence all 
such objects and processes became duly endowed 
with life and mind and with all that these imply. 
And so, primarily, there were in American think- 
ing at least three classes of persons or man-beings : 
(1) a part of the first people, few in number, whose 
minds and character remained unchanged and who 
lived in harmony with their environment—those 
first people who escaped the toil and strife of the 
‘war in heaven’ and its fateful consequences, and 
who now dwell serenely in homes above the sky; 
(2) all those things or man-beings in the present 
world, exclusive of the American himself, who owe 
their existence to the metamorphosis of the great 
majority of the first people; and (3) the deities, 
gods, or man-beings who came into their present 
form in the second cosmic period as a final result 
of the collisions and struggle which closed the first 
period, :.e. all those who were changed in the 
second period. Some of the second class, after due 
metamorphosis, at the close of the second period, 
rejoined the first people who had not been changed 
in the struggles which brought about the close of 
the first period; and these have largely become 
the gods of the American, for they are uncreated 
and so divine. The American himself belongs to 
the third period and is a creature of one or more 
of these deities. 

In attempts to explain the origin of myth and 
religion among men of low culture students of the 
developments of opinions have devised and used 
the term ‘animism,’ defined as ‘the belief in 
spiritual beings,’ ‘the deep -lying doctrine of 
ni beings,’ and ‘the groundwork of the 
philosophy of religion, from that of savages up 
to that of eivilized men,’ for the mental process 
which imputes the form, attributes, and qualities 
of man to the objects, elements, forces, and pro- 
cesses of the environing world. But it must be 
noted that it is not animal life in its broad sense, 
but only human life, mind, passions, and form 
that are imputed in this process. This isa distinc- 
tion which it is important to keepin view. And 
along with the imputation of these things goes 
that of the arts, the culture, and the institutions 
of the people. Thus it is found that the social 


organization of the first people—the deities—is 
merely a reflex of that of the people themselves. 
Each of the deities was believed to have greater 
power in his or her own natural sphere than man, 
although the American who was ritually cleansed 
and secure might be able to do more eftectively 
than one of the deities the things that fell within 
his competency. 

By assuming the reality of these fictitious first 
pecs the American explained to his own satis- 
action the origin and development of the forces of 
life and nature and the reasons for them. It thus 
becomes evident that an idol, as popularly con- 
ceived by careless observers, had no place in the 
American system of thought. The symbols or 
figures in wood or stone, in painting or sculpture, 
of any one of the deities or first people were never 
the object of any kind of worship. The rite was 
performed in honour of the deity so represented. 

American myths inform us that in that great 
primal cosmic period the man-beings became restive 
through constant attrition and the frequent col- 
lision of diverse and sometimes quite contrary 
activities, natures, and mental attitudes; for 
offence had been given, with intention or without, 
and injury suffered, and, because each individual 
character had become ripened, manifest, and fixed, 
conflict of desires and purposes and bitter strife 
supervened, and the struggle did not cease until 
nearly all the first people had become changed, by 
a complete metamorphosis, into the various ele- 
ments, bodies, and kinds of living creatures, with 
the exception of man, that have existed or now 
exist on earth, in the sky, or in the waters; they 
became the fauna and the flora and the striking 
topographical features of the birth-land of these 
myths. The earth, the sky, the sun, moon, and 
all the bright stars represent some of the first 
people of the first cosmic period. The spirits, 
minds, or lives of these first people were unaffected 
as to duration by the forced metamorphosis. Hence 
myth has its river-gods, rock-gods, mountain-gods, 
lant-gods, vegetable-gods, anthropic animal-gods, 
red and fish-gods, who lived before the 
metamorphosis in the assumed first great cosmic 
period of peace and harmony and unmanifested 
character. 

The first people and their metamorphosed selves, 
the gods, American myths inform us, perform 
their most characteristic duties and functions by 
means of a distinctive impersonal magic power 
which the Iroquois of the Mohawk dialect call 
orenda (q.v.), a word which with slight dialectic 
variations exists in all Iroquoian tongues. 

With the gradual increase in complexity and 
compass of social and other institutions among 
American peoples and therefore with the unifica- 
tion of rule among them, there also came to pass 
like changes in the organizations of the first people, 
who ruled over those elements, bodies, or processes 
which they embodied ; e.g., among the Iroquoian 
peoples the Earth-Mother is the chief matron in 
the great lodge of the gods; the ancient corn- 
woman, one of the changed first people, is the 
goddess Corn-Mother; and so with the goddess 
Bean-Mother, the goddess Squash-Mother, and 
all the myriad other first people. For their 
bounties to man, woman, and child these goddesses 
reccive due homage and worship, as do all the 
metamorphosed first people, whose activities in 
the present world bring welfare and contentment 
to the American peoples. In the activities of these 
gods—conceived, however, in terms of human 
character and achievement—moral considerations 
were not involved; but, at a later time, when 
some of them became part and parcel of the social 
fabric, their deeds, thoughts, desires, and counsel 
acquired a potent moral value and implication. 
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Hf, then, it be true that the deities of a people 
are psychologically faithful reflexes of the distine- 
tive features of the social organization of which 
they are regarded as members, it follows that, 
where comparatively complex social and religious 
organizations are found, it is futile to expect to 
deal with them as if they were the products of a 
‘primitive’ mind, for evidently they have not the 
aspect of primitiveness. Certain predilections and 
Be ke one as to the reasoning power and 
ogical rigour of the American mind must be held 
in abeyance in any serious study of the ideas and 
conceptions evolved from it. If the premisses of 
American thinking be granted, the conclusions 
drawn from them are found to be consistent with 
them. 

Among some American tribes man, the creature, 
ranked very low in power and knowledge, because 
every object and phenomenon except man was 
divine, while in other and more highly organized 
tribes man shared orenda with the gods or first 
people. One of the most striking traits of all the 
American deities is their self-existence. To this 
extent, then, they are peculiar and above human 
estate, experience, and knowledge. And, though 
both gods and men are derived, in mythic narrative, 
from an original first mother or parent, yet it is easy 
to see that the first people are self-existent, while 
man—the first human being—remains the creature 
of a god. 

It is to be noted that in this American system of 
thought there is no concept or implication of a 
primal chaos preceding the events which resulted 
in the present constitution of things. In the 
myths from certain areas of America the meta- 
morphosis of the first people—in mythologic phrase, 
the gods or deities—was achieved coincidently with 
the first hint of the coming of the American folk 
to each place of those areas; but in other areas 
the American is created or formed by one or more 
of the gods of the third cosmic period. With the 
establishment of the present order begins the story 
of the existent bodies and processes of earth and 
sky, described in terms of human form and mind, 
and of their inter-relations with the American race 
of people. By means of two well-marked yet 
inter-related classes of myths—the narrative poems 
of creation or metamorphosis and the narrative 
poems of the great recurrent processes and of the 
bodies and beings of ‘nature’—the American 
philosophers have related what they thought of 
the universe of their experience. The invisible 
forces of which the objects of sense are the evident 
expression were conceived as emanating from living 
beings endowed with human life, mind, will, and 
purpose. But it has been seen that these personi- 
fied forces were in fact poetic fictions of the mind, 
created in the image of man; but, as they actually 
represented nniversal principles of unmatched 
power, they came to be regarded as superior to 
man in resource and immunity from destruction. 
The story of the activities of these personages 
became myth—a more or less sacred narrative— 
legend, or saga. And thus the cosmic bodies and 
processes as expressed in the environment became 
duly dramatized in the rites and ceremonies of 
long and intricate rituals. 

This universal] principle of physical and psychic 
change or metamorphosis in American myth and 
poetry explains why so-called animals occupy so 
important a place in the religious thought and 
culture of the peoples. It is a dogma developed 
from these nıyths that some of the first people 
are represented in the various species of animals, 
birds, reptiles, plants, trees, vegetables, and strik- 
ing topographical features, as their ‘elders’ or 
‘ancients.’ These ‘elders’ or ‘ancients,’ then, 
were and are in mythic phrase merely transformed 
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man-beings or first people of the first great cosmic 
period. Such an ancestor or elder on the tongue 
of an American of the elder culture is a deity. 
The myths thus explain the phenomena in religious 
expression. Hence there are found in abundance 
so-called animal-gods—beast-gods, bird-gods, fish- 
gods, reptile-gods, plant-gods, tree-gods, and 
vegetable-gods and goddesses. And the fact must 
not be disregarded that these ancestral deities 
were not the ordinary animal, beast, bird, fish, 
plant, or insect, but rather an ideally humanized 
creature of inchoate mind. Hence in Sumeria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, and also in the descriptive 
visions of the Hebrew prophets and the mythic 
and religious art and culture of other early and 
lowly peoples, human-bodied personages with 
animal heads, or animal-bodied fignres with human 
heads and aspect—of heroic proportions and un- 
matched power, some with floral symbols and 
other masks indicative of the kind of divine 
expression intended—are abundantly in evid- 
ence. 

It must be noted, however, that the best-known 
gods of these early Oriental peoples are those 
representing the recurrent processes or phenomena 
of nature, and that of the gods or deities answering 
exactly to the first people of the American system 
of thought concerning the cosmos there have been 
found none but vestigial remains or traces. The 
mythic narratives of the primal first people in 
these places were lost or, by being misunderstood, 
entirely neglected. Were those myths available, 
it would be possible to explain to-day why plants, 
vegetables, insects, birds, beasts, reptiles, and fish 
have such prominence in the religious culture and 
thought of these lands. 


LITERATURE.—J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘Orenda and a Definition 
of Religion,’ in American Anthropologist, new ser., iv. [1902] 
33-46, and Introduction to art. ‘Iroquoian Cosmology,’ in 
21 RBEW (1903), pp. 133-136 ; J. W. Powell, Introduction to 
F. H. Cushing’s Zufi Folk-tales, New York, 1901; F. Boas, 
art. ‘Religion,’ in HAT ii. (1910). Cf. also art. ORENDA. 

J. N. B. HEWITT. 

NATURE (Buddhist).—It has been recognized 
and often emphasized that Buddha is not an 
atheist; that he admits the existence of those 
supernatural beings who, although there are many 
kinds among them,! can in a general way be styled 
gods, deva. But the importance of these beings in 
the daily life and even in the spiritual life has been 
minimized by several writers, denied by some, and 
fully recognized only by very few scholars.? 

The origin and the reason of this mistaken view 
on the ‘godlike’ side of Buddhism lie in the fact 
that gods seem to be of no usein the Path. Itisa 
very plausible opinion that the candidate to arhat- 
ship has nothing to do with deities ; very few texts 
dealing with the Path even refer to them ; possibly 
not a single one points to the usefulness of god- 
worship. Nevertheless, it is evident that the Bud- 
dhist ought to entertain social relations with all 
beings, ‘expanding ’ sentiments of compassion and 
benevolence in the ten cardinal directions. It is 
well known that gods—and especially the chief of 
the gods, Sakra—furnished the future Buddha with 
opportunities of self-denial. To deny the relations 
of the Buddhist saint with gods and his obligations 
towards them would be to deny his relations with 
his fellow-men, and to forget the altruistic features 
of the Good Law. Altruism, of course, is not in- 
sisted upon in,the Little Vehicle, but it is always 
sous entendu. That altruism is the principle on 
which depend the relations of the true Buddhist 


10n the meaning of deva, ‘god,’ devaputra, ‘god-son,' 
‘angel,’ drvatä, ‘deity,’ see T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, London, 1910, ii. 115. 

2See E. J. Thomas, Buddhist Scriptures (‘Wisdom of the 
East’ series), London, 1913, p. 99; A. Foucher, Etude sur 
Viconographie bouddhique de l'Inde, Paris, 1899-1905, ii. 105. 
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with ‘gods’ is certain. Just as gifts, not to the 
pretas (dead), but to human beings in order to help 
the preta, are in the oldest and most orthodox 
Buddhisin the substitute for offerings to the dead, 
so gods are not entitled to worship (puja) or to 
sacrifice (homa),! but they must take their part in 
the general benevolence of the saint. The saint 
must honour the deities ‘ who haunt the spot where 
he has taken his abode.’ 

‘Revered, they will revere him ; honoured, they will honour 
him again; they are gracious to him as a mother to her own, 
her only son; and the man who has the grace of gods, good 
fortune he beholds.’ 

And the best way of honouring the deities is ‘to 
give them the merit of his gifts to the brethren, 
good men of good control.’ 3 

Among all beings, Buddha has been the most 
honoured and beloved by the ‘gods.’ The joy of 
the ‘angels’ at the birth of Buddha is described in 
a well-known hymn of the Suttanipata, which has 
been unduly compared with the gospel narrative 
of the Nativity. These deities are not ‘angels,’ 
but, from the moral point of view, poor creatures, 
unable to enter the way of salvation, very good 
nevertheless—at least many of them—and of a very 
gentle nature. They were happy at the birth of 
Sakyamuni and miserable at his death. 

‘For twelve leagues, Ananda, around the Fig-tree grove of 
the Mallas, the Upavattana of Kusinara, there is not a spot in 
size even asthe pricking of the point of the tip of a hair which 
is not pervaded = powerful spirits. And the spirits are mur- 
muring ... the death of a Tathagata will take place. . . 
They dishevel their hair and weep, stretch forth their arms and 
weep, fall prostrate on the ground, and roll to and fro in 
anguish at the thought : ‘‘ Too soon will the Exalted One die.” ’3 

From the physical point of view, devutäs are by 
no means contemptible. Some possess ‘great might 
and power.’ 

‘A Devata by intense meditation on the idea of the minutest 
portion of earth and on the idea of the widest expanse of 
water, can make this earth move and tremble and be shaken 
violently.’4 

And, if Buddha, and all the saints like Buddha 
endowed with the power of benevolence,5 command 
the love and obedience of all the deities, that is 
not the case with ordinary people; since the oldest 
days of India—in fact, since paleolithic times— 
deities have assumed two aspects : they are fright- 
ful (rudra) and propitious (siva); they are fanci- 
ful, covetous, capricious; human beings have to 
‘tame’ them, if they want to livehappily. Hence 
the efforts of Buddha to ‘convert’ the deities, to 
teach them the elementary rules of morality, ‘not 
to kill,’ ete. We are told that he succeeded ; he 
can at least boast of having converted and turned 
the chief of the spirits, ‘ Holder of the Thunderbolt’ 
(Vajrapani guhyesvara), into the protector of the 
faithful; the once formidable goddess of small- 
pox, Hariti, the child-devourer, into protector of 
mothers and of children ;7 nevertheless, much re- 
mains to be done—as the race of malignant spirits 
is increased every day by the rebirth of malignant 
men—and accordingly Buddhists have been pro- 
vided with protections, ‘enirasses’ (kavacha), 
pariträ (pirit), orraksäs, of every kind. We must 
not suppose that the Buddhist monks were, in old 
days, ignorant of the first principles of the faith, 
namely, that gods have nothing to do with salva- 
tion, that a good Buddhist has nothing to fear 


l On the contrary, Mahayana Buddhism is devotional, and 
Tantrik Buddhism is liturgic. The homa-literature is pre- 
eminent in Tantrism. 

2 Dighanikäya, ii. 88t. ; Rhys Davids, ii. 93 f. 

3 Rhys Davids, ii. 151 f. 4 Ib. 115. 

50n the power of benevolence see, e.g., Mahdvagga, vi. 
36. 4; Chullavagga, v. 6. 1. 

6 See E. Senart, ‘ Vajrapani dans les sculptures du Gandhära,’ 
in Actes du 14° congres international des orientalistes, Paris, 
1906-08, 1. i. 121; C. M. Pleyte, ‘ Vajrapäni als Dharmapala,’ 
in Bijdragen .. . van Nederlandsch Indië, vi. x. [1902] 195; 
Foucher, li. 105; L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, Paris, 
1909, pp. 372-375. 

7 See Foucher, Buddhist Studies, tr. F. W. and L. Thomas, 
Paris, 1916. 


from the demons, but sin and distraction (pramdda) 
are the real Fiend ; but it may be safely surmised, 
from the texts themselves, that the ancient Bud- 
dhists were concerned with the räksasas and the 
yaksas just as Burmese monks are nowadays con- 
cerned with nats, and just as Tibetan monks are 
concerned with yi-dams. 

The stories of the conversion of Vajrapani and 
of Hariti are among the good stories of Bud- 
dhist folklore ; and the history of this conversion, 
i.e. the processes by which nature-gods of the most 
malignant forms have been developed into faithful 
and benevolent deities, is not to be forgotten by 
the student of the history of religion. Buddhism 
has deified its saints and ‘sanctified’ the Hindu 
gods—a movement in two parallel directions, the 
second of which has proved not the less important 
for the prosperity and the longevity of the Good 
Law; both may possibly have modified to some 
extent the primitive position of the Sangha. Rhys 
Davids remarks (‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ SBE xi. [1900] 
20) that the Mahaparinibbäna passage commented 
upon above (p. 210, n. 2) ‘gives Buddhaghosa [the 
orthodox commentator of the Pali canon] a good 
deal of difficulty, as it apparently inculcates offer- 
ings to the gods, which is contrary not only to 
both the letter and spirit of Buddhism, but also to 
the practice of Buddhists.’ Bhakti-offerings, pija- 
offerings—that is to say, devotional and liturgic 
offerings—are indeed contrary to the letter and to 
the spirit of the oldest Buddhism, but it is an old 
Indian dictum that ‘Each god is entitled to obtain 
his own offering ’ (yddyéo yaksas tadr§o balil); and 
it may be confidently asserted that Buddhism has 
never—in practice—denied the right bali to the 
right yaksa. These are mere trifles, small conces- 
sions to the needs of practical life, which cannot 
endanger the normal and energetic endeavour of 
the saint walking in the Path. 


LITERATURE.—On the old Hindu pantheon in Buddhism much 
information can be found in the Mahdsamayasutta and in the 
Atänätiyasutta (Dighanikaya, xx. and xxxii.). 

L. DE LA VALLÉE POUSSIN. 

NATURE (Christian).—1. Antecedent factors. 
—Christianity entered into a heritage of ideas 
abont the world consisting of a background of 
Semitic mythology, the revelation of the OT with 
Jewish developments of it, certain elements from 
Persian thought, and ultimately the whole frame- 
work of Greek philosophy. 

In its developed form the OT doctrine affirms 
that Jahweh, now the one, universal God, created 
all things out of original chaos, gives a mythical 
(Babylonian) account of the method and process of 
creation (Gn 1-2), and establishes God’s providen- 
tial rule over all things upon His creatorship 
(Is 40). The world therefore is a manifestation of 
God’s power, glory, and goodness (Pss 19, 29, 104, 
etc.). All the processes of nature are His direct 
acts, the thunder is His voice (Ps 29), the light 
His garment, the winds His messengers, the light- 
ning His ministers (Ps 104% 4). But Jahweh was 
no nature-god. He was in no way involved in 
nature, no system of natural laws or cosmic prin- 
ciples limited or qualified His action, nor was His 
being dependent on the world. The OT does not 
argue from the world to God in the manner of’ the 
cosmological and teleological arguments, but it 
descends from the idea of God into the world, and 
in its manifold beauty, power, and goodness it 
apprehends the free and sovereign activity of God 
(P. Thomson, ‘God in Nature and in History,’ 
Exp 11. i. [1881] 161-179, 241-252). 

In post-canonical Jewish literature the ideas of 
God’s freedom, sovereignty, and transcendence 
were still more enhanced; and the idea of the 
world as an independent reality over against God 
is more emphasized. To secure God’s holiness and 
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freedom, He is withdrawn from all direct contact 
with the world, and His action is mediated by 
angels and spirits, personifications of the forces of 
nature and of divine attributes. 

God created at first, besides heaven, earth, and sea, ‘all the 
spirits which serve before him, the angels of the presence, and 
the angels of sanctification, and the angels (of the spirit of the 
fire, and the angels) of the spirit of the wiuds, and the angels 
of the spirit of the clouds, and of darkness, and of snow and of 
hail and of hoar frost, and the angels of the voices and of the 
thunder and of the lightning, and the angels of the spirits of 
cold and of heat, and of winter and of spring and of autumn 
and of summer, and of all the spirits of his creatures which 
are in the heavens and on the earth’ (Jub. ii. 2, Charles’s tr.; 
cf. Enoch |x. 11 ff.). 


Apart from the personifications, the conception 
is not unlike that of deism. God as First Cause 
created all things, but at the same time He created 
spirits and angels, to which as second causes He 
deputed the control of all the processes of nature. 
It is an amalgam of animism and deism. 

In Alexandria Jewish thonght was formulated 
under Greek influence, and the action of God upon 
the world is expressed in more abstract terms. 
The heathen practice of regarding objects of nature 
as ‘gods that rule the world’ is repudiated, and 
an ‘argument from design’ is urged as a reason 
why men should recognize God ‘by giving heed to 
his works’ (Wis 131°). Nature is simply and 
directly obedient to God’s will. The marvels of 
OT history were God’s acts of new creation for the 
sake of His people (Wis 19°; cf. 161-23). Here 
Wisdom personified is the mediator of God’s 
activity in creation and providence (Pr 87, 
Wis 7728 ete.). 

In the more developed system of Philo God’s 
Logos and His powers are at once the media of 
His action and the principles of being and order in 
the world. His tidelity to OT ideas guards Philo 
from merging God and His powers in nature as 
mere immanent principles. He follows the Mosaic 
teaching that God created the world, though 
whether out of nothing or out of pre-existing 
matter is not clear. He carries the doctrine of 
divine transcendence and of the metaphysical anti- 
thesis between God and the world to the extremest 
limit, though he does not accept moral dualism. 
The world in itself is not evil, but the most perfect 
work of God. Philo gives profuse descriptions 
and discussions of the world as it exists. He 
follows in the main the teaching of the Greek 
science of his time, but expresses it in allegories of 
OT language. He conceives nature in general as 
a system of uniformities as complete and regular 
as that of modern science. 

‘Equality, the mother of justice . . . has ordered all things 


well, things in heaven and things on earth, by immovable laws 
and ordinances’ (de Justitia, 14). 


Yet some relics of primitive animism survive, as 
in the idea that the planets were living beings 
which moved themselves in their uniform order 
(see James Drummond, Philo Judeus, London, 
1888, i. 267-313). 

2. Primitive Christian teaching.—(a} Common 
elements.—In the NT, as in the OT, there appears 
a sense of the order and beauty of the world, as 
the product of God’s wisdom, power, and goodness. 
They were not scientific or philosophical principles 
of uniformity or necessity or of the reign of law, 
but a sensus communis of the customary and 
normal processes of nature. Extraordinary events 
which we call ‘miracles’ were therefore regarded 
as sigus and wonders, but not as violations of a 
natural order or law. They presented no intellec- 
tual problem, for they were manifestations of the 
power of God working freely according to His 
inscrutable will. They were neither contrary to 
nature nor above nature, but a part of the totality 
of divine operation which constituted, sustained, 
and governed the whole world. This pure and 
arbitrary theism had, however, been modified by 


influences of Persian dualism and Greek polyde- 
monism allied with survivals of Semitic animism. 

Angels might intervene and direct the course of 
nature for man’s benefit (Mt 287, Jn 5? RVm; cf. 
Rev 148 164), but they too were agents of God’s 
will and ministers of His power. Demons and evil 
spirits could also work injury to man, and certain 
classes of diseases were traced to their agency. 
The devil and his angels were a semi-independent 
kingdom over against God, but they too were sub- 
ject to the power of God. 

(b) Jesus Christ adopted these ideas and terms 
of His time. But whatever of dualism or plural- 
ism was involved in them He eliminated by bring- 
ing all the processes of nature into the most direct 
and intimate relation with the idea of the Father- 
hood of God. This governed His fundamental 
attitude towards nature. God’s love and care for 
man determined all His activity in the world, and 
nothing happened except by the Fathers will. 
‘All things are possible with God’ (Mk 10”), and 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground without the 
Father’s will (Mt 102). God gives ‘good things’ 
to them that ask Him (Mt 7"), and those who seek 
first His Kingdom and His righteousness will find 
nature and providence gracious (Mt 6%). The pro- 
cesses of nature were neither eudemonistic nor 
retributive in detail. Pain and sorrow were 
terrible realities which the best could least avoid. 
On the other hand, a misfortune like blindness 
need not be the result of sin (Jn 9°), and calami- 
ties did not prove that the victims were greater 
sinners than others (Lk 13%). The lilies grew 
beautiful, although they neither toiled nor spun. 
God ‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust’ 
(Mt 5). The order of nature is the process of 
divine love and mercy. Christ’s view of the world 
is teleological and optimistic. God directs all 
nature to fulfil His fatherly purpose, and nothing 
exists or happens which cannot be subordinated to 
that purpose. 

The sayings of Jesus are unique in their time for 
their appreciation of nature’s glory. His interest 
extended to birds and flowers, and His parables 
reveal that intimate communion with Nature 
which enabled Him to see in her face the symbols 
and the effulgence of divine truth. He loved all 
Nature. There might be evil spirits, alien enemies 
in Nature’s realm, and in men sin and evil were 
manifest, but Jesus taught no doctrine of perma- 
nent and radical evil in the nature of things. He 
was no ascetic who held things to be evil in them- 
selves. He condemned the pursuit of mammon 
and riches only because men made things their 
supreme good and put them in the place of God. 
But He appreciated things in their right place and 
use (Mt 11 151, Lk 7%). And, even so far as the 
world had been subordinated to evil influences by 
men’s sins, God’s action in it would eliminate the 
evil and bring into existence a regenerate world 
(Mt 19°8, Lk 20%-5%), This is no scientific or philo- 
sophic theory of the universe. It was not then, 
nor is it yet, demonstrably true. But it is the 
attitude of Christian faith towards the universe, 
because it is the Father’s work. 

(e) Apostolic theories. — Christ’s ruling ideas 
appear in the writings of the apostles, but, as they 
addressed heathen as well as Jewish readers, they 
had occasion to develop in a more speculative way 
the conception of the relation of God to the world. 
Paul in several places expresses the principles that 
were subsequently developed into the cosmological 
and teleological proofs of the being of God. At 
Lystra he declared that the living God ‘made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in 
them is,’ and that ‘he left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave you from 
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heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling your 
hearts with food and gladness’ (Ac 14%"), He 
used similar arguments on Mars’ Hill (Ac 179%) 
and in the Epistle to the Romans (1®). The point 
of the argument in each case is, not the being of 
God, which is assumed, but His nature and opera- 
tion. Creation, providence, and nature are mani- 
festations and proofs of the unity, spirituality, 
power, and goodness of God. Conversely, the 
Apostle’s conception of God becomes his interpre- 
tation of nature. Paul is acutely conscious of the 
presence of evil and sin in the world (Eph 2). Sin 
has made its seat in the flesh, whose very nature 
has been therefore corrupted (Ro 7"). Yet Paul’s 
view of the universe as a whole is optimistic. ‘To 
them that love God all things work together for 
good’ (Ro 8%; ef. vv.) The world as God’s 
creation is essentially good. Man’s sin has sub- 
jected it to vanity, but it has not turned nature 
from God’s purpose of goodness, and His salvation 
will deliver it from corruption ‘into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God.’ 

Paul retains the OT idea of God’s direct creator- 
ship (2 Co 4°, 1 Co 1228 15%), but in his later writ- 
ing as well as in Hebrews and the Fourth Gospel 
traces are found of the Philonic doctrine of the 
Logos as the mediator of creation and the prin- 
ciple of nature. The term is used only in the 
l’ourth Gospel, where the Logos is identified with 
Christ, and represented as issuing from God to be 
the maker of all things and the principle of life 
and light immanent in the world (Jn 17-419), 
Similarly, according to Paul and Hebrews, Christ 
emanates from God (Ph 2%, He 1°) and ‘all things 
have been created through him, and unto him .. . 
and in him all things consist’ (Col 1'& 17). God 
‘appointed him heir of all things, through whom 
also he made the worlds’ (He 1%). This concep- 
tion of the Logos, as it is the interpretation of 
nature, differs in some important respects from 
that of Philo. The Logos is more closely identified 
with God, and therefore expresses better God’s 
creative activity and immanence in the world. 
Its identification with Christ gives it the moral 
significance of His person, and the world process 
derived from Him is likewise moral (W. Beyschlag, 
NT Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1895, ii. 98). 
The dualism which Philo had inherited from Plato 
is thus almost, if not entirely, eliminated. Per- 
haps something of it survives in Panl’s doctrine of 
the flesh, in the belief in evil spirits, and particu- 
larly in the Johannine idea of the world as evil. 
This world is primarily the world of men in their 
opposition to God (Jn 1 17%, 1 Jn 3-22), but sin 
has vitiated the whole fabrie of society, and even 
the objects of creation which form its environment 
(1 Jn 225-7), Yet God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son to save it (Jn 3"), and 
in the final consummation of salvation He will 
make a new heaven and a new earth (Rev 21). 
Man may be sanctified in flesh and spirit (1 Th 44 
5%, Ro 62°), All rule and authority and power 
and dominion, all evil spirits, will be brought into 
final subjection to Jesus Christ (1 Co 15%, 
Eph 1°*), 

Judaism had over-emphasized the transcendence 
of God and His arbitrary rule over the world. 
Greek thought tended to merge God in the world, 
which then became a necessary manifestation of 
divine reason. Christ and the apostles qualified 
Jewish transcendence by the revelation of God in 
Christ and of His immanence in nature and man. 
Yet it was not the essential and necessary imma- 
nence of Greek thought, but the personal and moral 
immanence of love and grace. Christ interpreted 
nature through His own filial consciousness of the 
Father; and the apostles through Christ’s moral 
and redemptive personality. Nature, therefore, 
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could not be a system of mechanical uniformity and 
necessity, but it was a moral order in which God’s 
unchanging purpose of grace is realized in His free 
activity through Christ. In such a system the 
antithesis of natural and supernatural could not 
arise, for with God all things are possible and 
natural, and without Him nothing is possible. 

3. Hellenistic-Christian theories.—(a) Assimila- 
tion.—When the Christian Church entered the 
heathen world, "it came face to face with a long 
tradition of Greek cosmology and science. Plato 
had established a dualistic separation between the 
sensual and the supersensual, between the world 
and God. Aristotle had defined their relation 
theistically—God was the First Cause of the world 
—and he had greatly enlarged the scientific know- 
ledge of the world. The Stoics had conceived the 
universe as a system of law and necessity, wherein 
the world-process was ordered and governed by the 
divine Logos, and, inconsistently, they interpreted 
the process teleologically as realizing the ends of 
divine reason. Eclecticism had gathered all these 
ideas together into a more or less coherent systenı. 
On the basis of Platonic dualism Aristotle’s 
scientific theism and Stoie monism had so far 
coalesced that God as transcendent cause was con- 
ceived as creator of the world and as the author 
and sustainer of its order and law. 

Both the natural tendeney to assimilate pre- 
valent ideas and the necessity to commend itself to 
contemporary intelligence compelled Christianity 
to assume a scientific and philosophic form, which 
it did by adopting the current ideas of Greek 
science without change, and by adapting to its use 
such philosophic principles as would best harmonize 
with its own principles. 

(6) The Gnostics.—The Gnostics were the first 
Christian theologians who developed a theory of 
the universe on the basis of religion. On two 
points their theories diverged so widely from the 
Christian position as to involve a direct contradic- 
tion of it. They conceived the relation of God to 
the spiritual universe pantheistically rather than 
theistically, as a process of emanation rather than 
as an act of creation. On the other hand, they 
conceived the material universe in a thoroughly 
dualistic fashion. The formless matter out of 
which the world was made, by one of the lower 
zeons or spirits, was evil and antagonistic to God, 
so that the cosmic process was a strife between 
good and evil, and nature was so predominantly 
evil that it was destined to perish in the process of 
the redemption and restoration of the world of 
spirits. A still more extreme dualism, moral and 
metaphysical, was embodied in Manicheeism (g.v. ; 
see also Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, ili. 316-336). 
Such dualism was not only inconsistent with 
the Divine Fatherhood, but incompatible with the 
more general principles of monotheism, and the 
Christian Church opposed Manichzism and re- 
pudiated Gnosticism. 

(c) The Greek Apologists and Fathers.—The 
Greek Apologists and Fathers developed a new 
theory of the world, which, while it did not quite 
eliminate dualism, strove to comprehend under the 
category of the Logos the complete rule of God 
over the whole world-process. 


‘God, the Maker of this universe, has made all things by 
the Logos which is from him’ (Athenag. Leg. iv.). 

‘The immediate Creator, and, as it were, very Maker of the 
world was the Logos, the Son of God, while the Father of the 
Logos, by commanding His own Son—the Logos—to create 
the world, is primarily its Creator ’ (Origen, e. Celsum, vi. 60). 

‘For God is good, or rather is essentially the source of good- 
ness: nor could one that is good be niggardly of anything: 
whence, grudging existence to none, He has made all things 
out of nothing by His own Logos, Jesus Christ our Lord’ 
(Athan. de Incarn. iii. 3). 


As to the method of creation, the account given 
in Genesis was generally accepted, but with vary- 
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ing interpretations. Clement and Origen defended 
the Mosaic cosmogony, but, by allegorical inter- 
pretation, they read into it much of their Neo- 
Platonic philosophy. 

‘God of his goodness and love created the world of Ideas, the 

invisible heaven and earth, and in accordance with this divine 
model, the Word gave shape and substance to the material 
universe’ (0. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 
p. 107; cf. p. 240). 
Creation was an eternal process issuing from the 
unchangeable essence of God, and.therefore of the 
nature of a physical and necessary emanation, as 
distinguished from the Christian idea of a free 
creative act, which was the general view of the 
Greek Fathers in the 4th and 5th centuries 
(Origen, de Prin. 1. ii. 10, I. iv. 3; Harnack, 
iii. = cf. Windelband, Hist. of Philosophy, p. 
250 f.). 

From the Apologists to Athanasius, there was 
also considerable development of ideas on the two 
points of the immediaey and completeness of God’s 
creative act. The mediating Logos, according to 
the Apologists, was an independent being of tem- 
poral origin ; according to the Alexandrians, He 
was co-eternal with God, but érepos deös ; according 
to Athanasius, He was co-eternal and consub- 
stantial with God, so that God in Him stood in 
direct relation to the world. According to the 
Apologists, the world was created out of pre-exist- 
ing matter (Justin, Apol. i. 10); according to the 
Alexandrians, God created out of nothing the 
matter with which He made the world (Clem. 
Strom. V. xiv. 89; Origen, de Prin. 1. i. 4f.); and 
Athanasius argues that Almighty God could only 
create out of nothing (de Inearn. ii. 4 f.). 

God of His goodness created the world for the 
sake of rational beings, From Plato downwards 
the world was conceived teleologically as the scene 
and process whereby God realized His purpose of 
goodness towards man. For man as a rational 
being was essentially superior to all creatures, and 
the whole of nature is arranged to supply his needs 
and to afford opportunity for the development of 
his rational capacity (Origen, c. Celsum, iv. 75-99). 
It might therefore be expected that the world in 
all its parts and operations would manifest the 
wisdom and goodness of God. And the Greeks, 
both pagan and Christian, were duly impressed 
with the unity, harmony, order, and beauty of the 
universe. Although the Greek theologians had 
but little scientific interest in nature, they ınake 
frequent references to its order and bounty as 
evidences of the being and nature of God (e.g., 
Origen, c. Celsum, i. 23). 

Yet the harmony was manifestly marred by evil. 

‘The sure and universal conviction was that the present 
condition and course of the world is not of God, but is of the 
devil’ (Harnack, i. 182). 

All Christian doctrine involves the idea of a fall, 
whereby the processes of nature as well as the 
lives of men were turned aside from their original 
and proper course. Platonic and Gnostic theories 
which traced evil to matter, and which would 
therefore make evil inherent in nature, were indeed 
strenuously repudiated. The fall was moral, not 
natural, and due to the voluntary acts of rational 
creatures, among whom Origen reckoned the sun, 
moon, and stars, as well as men, angels, and evil 
spirits (de Prin. II. ix. 6). But he regards even 
the diversity and plurality in the universe as a 
departure from the unity, from God—a meta- 
physical fall which seems to establish evil in the 
nature of things. And the practical dualism of 
asceticism and monasticism found much support in 
Origen’s philosophy. But his belief in monotheism, 
in the almighty power and goodness of God, and in 
free will jed Origen, like the other Greek Fathers, 
to deny vigorously that evil inhered in nature. He 
also rejected the idea of a mechanical uniformity, 


either in the recurring cycles of the universe or in 
the order of nature, because it would exclude the, 
free will from whose acts sin and evil had to be 
derived, Nor was evil permitted to mar ultimately 
the R of God’s plan, for He so orders the 
whole that it fulfils one ideal of perfect harmony 
(ib. 11.1. 3). He has so ordained the cycles of the 
seons and the processes of nature that they serve 
to discipline rational beings, and to lead them back 
to the original unity. Thus will all evil and 
disorder disappear ‘when all things shall be re- 
established in a state of unity and when God shall 
be all in all’ (ib. ım. vi. 6). Apocalyptic hopes 
proved the way of escape from dualism and despair 
for the early Church. Because of sin the present 
world was evil and under the dominion of demons, 
but it was a temporary phase to pass away speedily, 
and a restored and renovated world after God’s 
perfect plan would soon be ushered in with the 
new age. Though the world was bad, nature was 
good and able to cast off its evil condition, 

4. The Latin Fathers. — The Latin Fathers 
adopt in the main the theory of the universe 
developed in Greek theology, though with some 
characteristic ditterences. 

‘The one God, by His commanding word, His arranging 
wisdom, His mighty power, brought forth from nothing this 
entire ınass of our world, with all its array of elemenis, bodies, 
spirits, for the glory of His majesty’ (Tert. Apol. 17; cf. 11, 21). 
The Genesis story is accepted literally as the way 
in which God perfected all His works in due order 
(Tert. adv. Herm. 29). 

(a) Tertullian.—Tertullian states with new em- 
phasis and clearness that God made the world out 
of nothing and it will therefore return to nothing. 
This is the theme of several of his treatises against 
the Gnosties (e.g., adv. Herm., adv. Valent.). 
One characteristic difference between Greek and 
Latin thought was that the former was never 
quite free from a pantheistic tendency to derive the 
world to some extent by way of emanation from 
God’s essence, but in Latin thought God’s creative 
activity is free and even arbitrary, for it is not 
conditioned by His essence. Conversely, the world 
thus made out of nothing by God’s free act assumes 
a more independent existence over against God. 
Although Tertullian and Minucius Felix wrote 
against Stoicism and rejected its pantheism, their 
view of nature as a totality of substances, laws, 
principles, and order, once created complete in 
itself, was largely Stoic. To the Stoic conception 
of a self-subsistent world they added the Hebrew- 
Christian conception of God as its original Creator. 
They came nearer to the deistic view than the 
Greeks. Nature was a most holy and ‘reverend ’ 
work of God, ‘an object of reverence’ (Tert. 
adv. Marcion. iii. 11, de Anima, 27). As it en- 
shrines the wisdom and truth of God, man may 
learn from it the general principles of religion and 
morality apart from revelation (de Res. Carn. 12). 
There is a common law of God ‘ prevailing all over 
the world, engraven on the natural tables’ (de 
Corona, 5f.). Tertullian appeals to the Roman 
emperors for the fundamental human right to 
worship as a privilege of nature (ad Scapulam, 2). 
The knowledge of God is manifest, not only from 
the works of His hands, but from ‘ the noble testi- 
mony of the human soul by nature Christian’ 
(Apol. 17; et. de Test. Anime, 1). Christian ex- 
perience is the special realm of the supernatural 
revelation and operation of the Spirit of God, but 
all nature’s processes also correspond with, the 
mind of God. There are two divine operations, 
natural and supernatural, bnt one truth. Ter- 
tullian shows a deep interest in the detailed pro- 
cesses of nature, which he conceived in the manner 
of Heraclitus as continual change ending in a final 
conflagration. He realized the ditlieulty which 
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evil and sin presented to his view of nature as a 
erfect work of God. Some evils and calamities 
Ke explains as means to the fulfilment of God’s 
urpose, but radical evil and sin he traces to the 
ree action of men and evil spirits. Nature is 
originally and essentially ood, but the devil is the 
corrupter of nature (de Cult. Fem. i. 8). Yet he 
cannot corrupt the substance created by God. 
Paul’s censure of the flesh applies not to its sub- 
stance but to its action (de Res. Carn. 10). Christ 
abolishes not carnem peccati but peccatum carnis, 
not the substance of Hesh but its culpa (de Carn, 
Christi, 16). And in the human soul the rational 
element belongs to its nature, but the irrational 
elements and the sinful tendencies emanate from 
the devil and enter the soul by acts of sin (de 
Anima, 16). Yet sin entered into human nature, 
and so into the world, at so early a stage that in a 
secondary sense it has become part of nature. 

‘The corruption of our nature is another nature, having a god 

and father of its own, the author of corruption’ (de Anima, 41; 
cf. 16, 27, 39). 
Even death is not a condition of nature, but the 
result of sin—the product of a fault and defect 
which is not itself natural; but it is easy to apply 
the term ‘natural’ to faults and defects that are 
inseparable from us since our birth, or even earlier 
(Traducianism). Thus, while Tertullian vigor- 
ously contends against the metaphysical dualism 
of the Gnostics, and in the main adopts the opti- 
mistic theory of nature which he had derived from 
the Greeks, his deep sense of sin and evil led him 
to lay the foundations of that Western doctrine of 
radical evil which was more fully developed by 
Augustine. Tertullian’s writings also abound in 
ascetic teachings which easily led to the pessimism 
and contempt of nature that became rife in later 
aves. The large place and powerful influence 
which he ascribes to the devil in human conduct 
and destiny were inconsistent with an optimistic 
conception of nature in the widest sense. He 
never really faced the problem of evil on the large 
scale. He could retain his conception of nature as 
a perfect work of God only by assuming a realm 
of evil outside nature balanced by a realm of grace 
above nature, neither of which he attempted to fit 
into a theory of reality as a whole. 

(b) Augustine.—The doctrine of radical evil was 
further developed by Ambrose of Milan (see 
Harnack, v. 49), and was finally stated as part of a 
system of the universe by his disciple, Augustine. 
With Augustine Patristic thought for the first 
time attains to a thoroughly subjective point of 
view. God and the soul are the two poles on 
which his whole system revolves. His interest in 
external nature and his theories of it are therefore 
secondary to and dependent upon his view of the 
relation between God and the soul. His philosophy 
is fundamentally spiritualistic. He even ap- 
proaches panegoism. Will is the sole efficient 
cause. The will of God is the original and 
supreme cause of all things. Created spirits, 
angels and men, both good and bad, are also 
efficient causes in a secondary sense, but they 
have no power except what God has bestowed 
upon them. Material or natural causes are not 
efficient causes at all, ‘because they can only do 
what the wills of spirits do by them.’ Nature as 
a system of law and order is ‘an order of causes in 
which the highest efficiency is attributed to the 
will of God’ (de Civ. Dei, v. 9). God, being 
supremely good, can will only that which is good, 
and therefore all nature or substance is essentially 
good. By His good will He has given existence, 
form, quality, life, reason, beauty, position, rela- 
tion, and all other attributes to everything in its 
due order, not only to heaven and earth, men and 
angels, but to the smallest and most contemptible 
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animal, to the feather of a bird, the flower of a 
plant, the leaf of a tree—all have their harmon 
and mutual place as parts of the great whole. Ù 
is not a necessary uniformity in nature, but the 
harmony of God’s will. Even miracles are miracles 
only in a relative sense, for all events, whether 
normal or abnormal, issue directly from the will of 
God. Even the evil which other wills do, God so 
overrules that it does not mar, but rather com- 
pletes, the harmony of His good purpose (tb. v. 11, 
vii. 30, x. 12, xi. 22, de Moribus Manich. 7, c. 
Faustum, xxi. 5). 

Yet Augustine was intensely conscious of the 
reality of evil both in himself and in the world 
around him. In their normal state both the indi- 
vidual soul and human society were given over to 
evil as kingdoms of the devil. But this too was 
not of nature, but of will. God was the author 
of all natures and substances, and He could make 
nothing evil (de Moribus Manich. 2). 

‘The origin of sin is in the will ; therefore in the will also is 
the origin of evil, both in the sense of acting against a just 
precept and in the sense of suffering under a just sentence’ 
(e. Faustum, xxii. 22; cf. de Civ. Det, xii. 1). 

Physical evil is the result of moral evil. Pelagius 
argued therefore that nature, in spite of sin, is 
essentially good, because sin is only a momentary 
act of will that cannot pervert or corrupt the nature 
or produce an evil nature (Harnack, v. 194). But 
Augustine held that nature and will are so inti- 
mately bound up together that the will perverted 
by sin perverts and vitiates the nature itself, so 
that it becomes impotent to resist sin (‘natura 
vitiata, massa perditionis, non posse non peccare’). 
But there was in Augustine’s doctrine a deeper 
element of dualism, a relic of Manichxan or 
Platonic influence, for the nature that was 
vitiated by sin held the capacity of corruption 
because it was created out ae nothing, and evil is 
the privation of being; Augustine seems to regard 
the privation of existence in created things as 
in some sense a positive evil (de Moribus Manich. 
vii. 10, c. Epistolam Manichei, xxxvi. 41). On the 
other hand, nature thus vitiated by sin can be 
restored to goodness, not by the creative or provi- 
dential act of God, but by a supernatural act of 
grace through Jesus Christ and the Church, which 
is therefore a new and higher order of existence 
over against the old order of the sinful world. 
External nature is involved in the calamity of sin 
as the instrument of its punishment. God has not 
withdrawn all His creative goodness, for He has 
filled this misery of the human race with the rich 
and countless ee of nature, and of the arts 
and sciences of eivilized life (de Civ. Dei, xxii. 22, 
23, 24). Yet the whole framework of nature ha 
been irretrievably disordered by sin: - 

‘From this hell upon earth there is no escape, save through 
the grace of the Saviour’ (ib. xxii. 22), and ‘all to which the 
New Testament invites belongs to that future inheritance which 
awaits us in the world to come’ (ib. xxi. 15). 

Nature as it is, therefore, stands in a double an- 
tithesis : (1) to original nature as God created it, 
and (2) to the realm of grace into which the elect 
are delivered from the corruption and misery of 
the present world. Augustine’s doctrine of the 
two realms, of nature and grace, or of the natural 
and supernatural, has held sway over Christian 
thought down to the present time. 

5. Mediæval supernaturalism. — The living in- 
terest of medizval thought was almost entirely 
metaphysical. 

(a) John Scotus Erigena, the most powerful 
and original mind in the early Middle Ages, in his 
chief work, de Divisione Nature, defines nature as 
the processus of the divine being in four successive 
stages : (1) nature uncreated and creating, or God 
in Himself; (2) nature created and creating, or 
God as prolated cause of all things; (3) nature 
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created but not creating, the world as the con- 
tinuous evolution process of the one divine sub- 
stance; (4) nature neither creating nor created, 
God all in all at the end of the process. 

‘Of fatal necessity God eventually withdraws again into 
Himself ; this is the final cosmic absorption in the bosom of 
the Great Ali’ (M. de Wulf, Hist. of Medieval Philosophy, 
pp. 167-170). 

Erigena’s identification of all reality with God 
was not generally accepted by the Church, but the 
predominance of the metaphysical standpoint is 
equally manifest in the chief problem that engaged 
the thought of the later Scholastics. 

(b) The controversy about universals.—The pro- 
blem was mainly epistemological. Realists and 
conceptualists were manifestly concerned about 
abstract ideas, and nominalism, in spite of its more 
empirical trend, contined its outlook to the abstract 
problem of knowledge, and developed no interest 
in things. 

(c) The medieval metaphysics of nature, apart 
from Erigena’s pantheism, was in all essentials 
Augustine’s. God created all things by an act 
of will after the exemplar that He hadin His mind 
(Aquinas, Summa Theol. 1. xix. 4). He created all 
nature’s good, and evil is neither a being nor a 
good, but the absence of being (ib. xlvili.). The 
causality of God extends to all beings, not only to 
species, but to individuals. All things are directed 
by God to one end. The order of the universe is 
also a good which God has created (td. xxii. 1, 2). 
And this order involves a gradation of being which 
admits the possibility of evil, but all actual evil 
issues from evil wills (25. xlix.). Al the Scholastics 
regarded the world chiefly as an effect of which 
God is the cause. Anselm, indeed, not content to 
base the proof of God’s existence on creation, devised 
the ontological argument, but hissuccessorsrejected 
it, and fell back on proofs of the cosmological type. 
These have been criticized as implying a deistic 
separation between God and the world which limits 
His being and negates His immanence, but it is 
equally true that they tend to empty the world 
of its reality, for its substance or nature which was 
good was only the activity of God, while the evil 
in it was the negation of divine activity. 

(d) Practical dualism.—While the metaphysical 
theory of evil represented it as negation, for the 
practical thought of the time it was the most 
terrible and dominant reality. The dualistic trend 
in earlier thought ran riot in the Middle Ages under 
the two forms of asceticism and diabolism. (i.) 
From the 2nd cent. downwards ascetic ideas asserted 
themselves in the Church. In the 3rd cent. men 
began to flee from this evil world to find peace and 
salvation in the desert. During the 4th cent. mon- 
asticism established itself as a permanent institu- 
tion in the East. Its rise in the West was later— 
the Benedictine order in ‚the 6th cent., the Clunian 
reform in the llth, the Mendicant orders in the 
13th—but it dominated the life and thought of the 
Western Church in the Middle Ages. Its chief, 
thongh not its only, underlying principles were 
that the world of sense was evil and therefore to 
be avoided, and that the normal processes of nature 
Sg if not essentially evil,! at least occasions of 
evil. 

“To many, indeed, virginity was neither more nor less than 
the very essence of Christian morality’ (Harnack, Monasticism, 
Eng. tr., London, 1901, pp. 65, 67). 

(ii.) Above all, the present world was under the 
dominion of the devil and his host of evil demons. 
Primitive animism, belched forth from the abysses 
of Western paganism, allied itself with Manich:ean, 
monastic, and chiliastic elements in the mind of 
the Church, and all but submerged Christian mono- 


1 St. Francis of Assisi was a notable exception, whose love of 
nature was equal to his asceticism, hut he stood alone, except 
for some intimations of a revived appreciation of nature found 
in poetry. 
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theism and every idea of a world created, ordered, 
and ruled by divine wisdom and goodness. Evil 
spirits swarmed upon the earth, ubiquitous and 
nearly all-powerful. Nature and man were their 
playthings. Magic, sorcery, witchcraft, posses- 
sion, incubt, succube, alchemy, heresy, even science 
and philosophy, were forms of their activity. God, 
Christ, the Virgin, angels, saints, and sacraments 
afforded but uncertain protection against their 
devices to destroy men’s souls. For the popular 
mind, a metaphysical supernaturalism was a poor 
protection against a nature diabolisın. 

(e) Symbolism.—The remedy was sought neither 
in science nor in theology, but in a symbolic inter- 
pretation of nature. If actual nature had been 
reduced to vanity by evil spirits, it still retained 
the form and image of the true and good, and so 
could be the eflicacious instrument of divine grace. 
The idea that things had a double meaning, one 
obvious and the other hidden, had prevailed in many 
forms, in animism, poetry, Christ’s parables, Plato's 
idealism, Alexandrian allegorism. The Patristic 
age developed the doctrine that the water of 
baptism, and the bread and wine in the Supper, 
had a mysterious and miraculons significance and 
efficacy for salvation. But there was no logical 
reason for limiting symbolical significance to a few 
natural elements. Sacraments were multiplied, 
and Hugo of St. Victor (1096-1141), in his de Sacra- 
mentis Christiane Fidei, propounded the theory 
that the whole visible creation was a symbol of the 
invisible world and a revelation of divine truth (H. 
O. Taylor, The Medieval Mind?, vol. ii. ch. xxix.). 
But the symbolical interpretation of nature did not 
really reconcile it to God nor present a Christian 
theory of it. It was but a magic bridge cast by 
illusion over the chasm of dualism, and it availed 
only so long as the illusion lasted. When men at 
last brushed away the cobwebs of animism, dia- 
bolism, and symbolism, and gazed upon Nature 
herself, they entered into a universe very different 
from the supernaturalism and symbolism of the 
Church. 

6. Physical science in the Middle Ages.—The 
mediseval Church preserved the tradition of science, 
and in its later period one here and there who mani- 
fested a new interest in nature may be reckoned 
as a forerunner of the modern science of nature. 
The end of the Patristic age, from Ambrose and 
Augustine to Gregory, descended to the lowest 
level of ignorance and indifference about nature. 
A semi-mythical book called the Physiologus sup- 
plied the place of natural history (Taylor, i. 76). 
Boethius (470-525), by his translation of Porphyry’s 
Isagoge and Aristotle’s de Categoriis and de Inter- 
pretatione, revived some study oflogic. Martianus 
Capella (5th cent.), in his Satyricon, or de Nuptiis 
Mercurii et Philologie, gave a compendium of the 
seven liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, dialectic 
(=trivium), arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, and 
music (=quadrivium), which became the standard 
text-book. Similar compendia were de Artibus ac 
Disciplinis Liberalium Litterarum of Cassiodorus 
(c. 470-570), Originum seu Etymologiarum Libri X X 
of Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), de Natura Rerum 
of the Venerable Bede (e. 674-734), and de Universo 
of Rabanus Maurus (e. 776-856). Physics or natural 
science was included in all the traditional divisions 
of philosophy, but it only amounted to a collection 
of traditional lore. 

From the 10th to the 12th cent. a new quickening 
influenceemerged in the Arabian philosophy derived 
from Aristotle by Avicenna (980-1037) and Averroés 
(1126-98). Gerbert of Aurillac (ce. 950-1003) handled 
the traditional material with a new sense of the 
importance of mathematics and natural science. 
The school of Chartres was a centre of great intel- 
lectual activity. Bernard (1090-1153) wrote on 
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Porphyry, and, under Platonic influence, conceived 
nature asa living organism. His brother, Theoderic 
(c. 1100-55), compiled numerous books of natural 
knowledge. Gilbert de la Porrée (1076-1154) wrote 
de Sex Principiis—anattempt to complete Aristotle’s 
treatment of the categories. William of Conches 
(1080-1154), in his Magna de Naturis Philosophia 
and de Philosophia Mundi, propounded an atomic 
theory of the universe, and displayed the interest 
in the medical and physiological studies of Galen 
and Hippocrates which marked the school of 
Chartres. John of Salisbury (? 1115-80) and Alan 
de Lille (? 1128-1202) closed the period of mere 
compilers and disseminators of ancient know- 
ledge. 

The greater writings of Aristotle were redis- 
covered about the middle of the 12th century. The 
stages of theirappropriation by the Christian Church 
are represented by the writings of Alexander of 
Hales (+ 1245), Albertus Magnus (c. 1200-80), and 
Thomas Aquinas. Aristotle’s spirit of observation 
and research into nature affected Albert more than 
the others, but his scientific achievements were 
negligible. Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-1264), in 
his Speculum Majus, another encyclopedia, reveals 
a genuine interest in nature (Taylor, ii. 247 f.). 
But all these men, whatever they observed and 
admired of nature, looked out upon it from the 
prison-house of Scholastic metaphysics. Roger 
Bacon (? 1210-2? 1294) was of a different type—the 
herald of a new day. He revolted against the a 
priori methods of Scholasticism, and laid down the 
experiinental method of modern science as the only 
adequate way of investigating nature—‘ Oportet 
ergo omnia certificari per viam experientie’ (eb. 
ii. 536). 

One important result of the new recognition of 
nature as a witness of truth, and of science and 
philosophy as media of knowledge, was a new 
emphasis upon the distinction between natural and 
supernatural knowledge, and the acceptance of the 
doctrine of twofold truth, one secundum rationem 
and the other secundum fidem. Albert and 
Thomas recognized the distinction between natural 
and revealed religion and tried to reconcile them. 
Duns Scotus allowed to philosophy and theology, the 
natural and the supernatural, each its separate 
realm. But very soon the divergence grew still 
wider. 

7. Humanism and science.—In the 15th cent. the 
study of the classics led men back to a new appre- 
ciation of nature and a free investigation of it, 
which in the 16th cent. produced the beginnings 
of modern science. 

(a) The philosophy of the Renaissance was not so 
much a new theory of nature as a new attitude 
towards it. 3ut the scientific discoveries of 
Copernicus and others in the 16th cent., of Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton, transformed the conception 
of nature, and came into conflict with much that 
had been embodied in Roman Catholic dogma. 
Since the Church would not reconstruct its dogmas, 
a deep cleavage was made between theology and 
science, and once more nature was abandoned, if 
not to the devil, to what was confessedly an un- 
Christian interpretation. From the standpoint 
of Roman Catholic dogma the modern conception 
of nature is essentially un-Christian and in most 
de even anti-Christian. 

(6) Protestantism as represented in theology was 
only partially and gradually liberated from medise- 
val metaphysics, but the new spirit of free inquiry 
into nature's secrets found more complete expres- 
sion in philosophy, science, and literature. Hence 
arose the so-called ‘conflict between religion and 
science,’ which was really a conflict between the 
old and new systems of philosophy and science. 

(c) Rationalism.—Preoccupation with external 


nature exclusively in the 17th and 18th centuries 
produced materialism, sensationalism, and rational- 
ism—systems which denied altogether any spirit- 
ual meaning to nature. 

(d) Pantheism at the other extreme, by identify- 
ing God as natura naturans with the world as 
natura naturata, also made all reality an im- 
personal, non-moral system of necessity. 

(e) Deism.— The deists, both heterodox and ortho- 
dox, accepted the current scientific view of nature 
as a uniform system of properties and laws which 
worked automatically, but in virtue of God’s 
creative act, and they fonnd in it therefore evi- 
dences of certain universal truths of religion—God, 
virtue, future rewards and punishments. The 
orthodox school affirmed in addition certain special 
revelations and acts of God by which He remedied 
the defects that had entered into nature’s mechan- 
ism along with sin. These the rationalists denied. 
But both schools assumed a twofold dualism of God 
and the world, of the supernatural and natural, 
and both placed God normally outside the universe. 
Nature and the Christian revelation were two dis- 
tinct operations of God, and the tendency was to 
regard nature independently of God as self-suffi- 
cient and self-explanatory. 

(f) Naturalism.—In the 19th cent. naturalism 
(and positivism), allied with agnosticism, became 
the legitimate successor of deism. Physical science 
in itself need not be religious or irreligious, but, if it 
is put forward as a philosophy, as a complete and 
adequate account of the world as a whole, it involves 
the denial of any moral or spiritual significance in 
the world.. Writers like Huxley and Spencer limited 
all knowledge ‘in the proper sense of knowing’ to 
phenomena ; and religion, the spiritual, the super- 
natural, were relegated to the region of the ‘un- 
known and unknowable’; but the knowledge of 
nature therefore could have no religious'significance. 
A similar but less drastic dualism between scienti- 
fic knowledge of nature and religious knowledge as 
it is given in Christian experience appears in the 
school of Ritschl and in writers like Mansel and 
Newman. 

8. Idealism and theism.—But modernthought has 
not been content to rest in a view of nature which 
leaves the new knowledge unrelated to religion, or 
which makes nature a complete antithesis both to 
God and to the spiritual being of man. A long 
succession of philosophers—Descartes and Leibniz, 
Kant, Berkeley and Butler, Hegel, Lotze, the 
Cairds, Rudolf Eucken, James Ward, and many 
more—have striven to interpret nature in corre- 
lation with the conception of God as living and 
personal, free and immanent in the world, by His 
power, wisdom, and goodness continually forming 
and guiding it to fulfil His perfect purpose of holi- 
ness and love. This theistic philosophy has not 
solved all its problems. The relation of the in- 
finite to the finite, of the eternal to time and to the 
process of evolution, of the One to the many, the 
existence of evil, both moral and physical, are 
yet no more than formulated questions without 
answers. Theism is more a faith than a science, 
and it is not altogether a Christian faith. Modern 
thought cannot accept the Patristic and Scholastic 
method of imposing a Christian interpretation upon 
nature by authority. The Christian view has 
found more confident expression in some modern 
poets, such as Wordsworth and Browning, than in 
philosophy. The speculative methods of theistic 
philosophy move but slowly and uncertainly 
towards Christ’s idea of the world as the Father’s 
home and workshop. All that can be said is that 
theism represents nature in a way more congenial 
to Christian experience and thought than any other 
system, and that its line of progress, if it can make 
any progress, is set in the direction of the Christ- 
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ian ideal of a world in which ‘all things work 
together for good to them that love God.’ 
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T. Rees. 

NATURE (Egyptian). — Various attempts have 
been made in the direction of classifying and 
arranging the enormous multitude of Egyptian 
gods. There is one grouping, however, which, 
while it cuts across many of the other arrange- 
ments that have been suggested—human gods, 
animal gods, composite gods, and so forth—seems 
to mark a fairly broad and manifest division of 
Egyptian religious thought. On the one hand, 
we have abstract gods, called into being by the 
Egyptian religious consciousness as the expression 
of certain qualities which they found more or less 
present in their own natures, and assumed there- 
fore to be necessarily inherent in their divinities. 
On the other hand, we have nature-gods, created 
by the people as the expression of certain aspects 
of the world and the visible universe around them. 
It may be a question which of these two classes of 
divinities came first into being ; but on the whole, 
looking to the character of the Egyptian as a re- 
ligions thinker, it seems probable that the rise of 
the abstract gods was a later development, and 
that the earliest developments of Egyptian religion 
were in the direction of forming gods out of the 
aspects and powers of nature as seen around the 
earliest inhabitants of the Nile Valley. 

“As among all other early peoples, it was in his natural sur- 
roundings that the Egyptian first saw his gods. The trees and 
eprings, the stones and hill-tops, the birds and beasts, were 
creatures like himself, or possessed of strange and uncanny 
powers of which he was not master. Nature thus makes the 
earliest impression upon the religious faculty, the visible world 
is first explained in terins of religious forces, and the earliest 
gods are the controlling forces of the material world. A social 
or political realm, or a domain of the spirit where the gods 
shall be supreme, is not yet perceived. Such divinities as these 
were local, each known only to the dwellers in a given locality ’ 
(Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, p. 41.). 

Later, as it would appear, the inore abstract 
aspects of divinity came into view; abstractions 
such as Maat, the goddess of trnth, make their 
appearance, and even the old nature-gods change 
their character to some extent, and are more philo- 
sophically conceived ; but Egyptian religion never 
made any very great advances in the direction 
of philosophic abstraction, and the natnre-gods 
occupy, from first to last, by far the most im- 
portant position (cf. PERSONTFICATION [Egyptian)). 

They fall into two great groups: (1) sky-gods 
and (2) earth-gods. It would perhaps be simpler 
to call the sky-gods by the title of sun-gods, for 
they are all more or less connected with the cycle 
of solar deities, while the main earth-gods belong 
to a perfectly distinct cycle. The two great 
currents of religious thought in Egypt are those 
which deal with the Rā, or solar, cyele of divinities, 
and those which deal with the Osiris, or earthly, 
cycle. The two are found, as was to be expected, 
alrendy existing side by side at the earliest period 


of which we have any record ; the rivalry between 
the two schools of thought and worship continues 
throughout the course of Egyptian history, and 
the developments of doctrine which derive from 
these two different lines of thought give rise to a 
good deal of that extraordinary confusion and in- 
consistency which are the first things that strike 
the student of Egyptian religion. The Egyptian 
never finally discarded either the one group or the 
other in his mind, and he kept side by side all the 
developments that arose out of the two theories of 
God without worrying over the fact that they were 
often absolutely inconsistent with each other. So 
we have, e.g., heavens that belong to the solar 
cycle co-existing in the religious literature with 
heavens that belong just as manifestly to the 
Osiris cycle, and are totally inconsistent with the 
others. The story of Egyptian religion is practi- 
cally the story of the parallel development and 
rivalry of two groups of nature-gods—a heavenly, 
or solar, and an earthly, or Osirian. The intervals 
when other gods seem to oust both groups are not 
really exceptions to this statement. Thus, to take 
the most notable instance, the rise of the Theban 
god Amen to supremacy in the land, coinciding 
with the rise of Thebes as the capital city, is accom- 
plished only by the stock-in-trade of the solar 
cycle of gods being credited to the Theban deity, 
who thus loses or sinks his own original character 
in order to become adequate to his new glory; 
Amen becomes Amen-Rä. 

1. Sky-gods.—It is not difficult to see why the 
cosmic gods were headed and ruled in the Egyptian 
theory by the sun-god. 

‘The all-enveloping glory and power of the Egyptian sun is 
the most insistent fact in the Nile valley’ (Breasted, p. 9). 
Among the many natural agencies that were of 
importance to him, the Egyptian saw none that 
could be compared with this, and probably the 
very earliest form that religious thought took 
was the establishment of some kind of conception 
of a sun-god. There are in Egyptian religious 
literature traces of a still earlier form of sun- 
worship than that which we find in existence in 
the earliest historical period—a form in which the 
god was a Horus, or a group of Horuses, out of the 
innumerable company of deities of the same name 
which existed in Egypt. The many forms in which 
the sun-god was represented are doubtless survivals 
of the multitude of local cults of the everywhere 
present deity. Roughly, however, the prevalent 
idea represented the sun-god under three aspects. 
He is Khepera, the god of coming into being or 
becoming, in the morning when he rises, his 
emblem being in this case the winged beetle. He 
is Ra when he sails across the heaven in his boat 
during the middle of the day, and is represented 
as either a hawk-headed or a ram-headed human 
being, with a solar disk upon his head, He is Tum 
or Atum, ‘an aged man tottering down the west,’ 
when he appears as the setting sun. 

Rā, to take the most generally used of his titles, 
is at the head of the Egyptian pantheon, and has 
in his company a cycle of other divinities repre- 
senting other aspects and forces of nature. The 
theories of how he came into being are various. 
At Memphis it was held that Ptah, the artificer- 
god, shaped an egg out of which came the sun-god. 
Elsewhere a lotus-flower appeared out of the prim- 
eval watery element, and held Ra concealed among 
its leaves ; or, as at Heliopolis, the god had appeared 
originally as a phoenix upon the ancient pyramidal 
stone in the temple. Having come into existence 
in one or other of these ways, Ra (or Nebertcher, 
as he is called in the texts referring to this par- 
ticular period of his being) then by his own 
masculine power produced a pair of gods—Shu, the 
space- or air-god, and Tefnut, his wife. 
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‘I, even I, spat in the form of Shu, and I emitted Tefnut. I 


became from God one, Gods three, that is to say from myself 
two Gods came into being on this earth’ (Budge, The Gods of 
the Eyyptians, i. 317). 


Of Shu and Tefnut are born Seb or Geb, the earth- 
god, and Nut, the sky-goddess; and of them are 
born Osiris and Set, Isis and Nephthys. Osiris 
and the chief figures in the Osirian cycle here 
appear in the Ra group of gods, but in an entirely 
subordinate position, and with no very marked 
reason for their presence, as they have no particular 
function to perform. This would seem to point to 
the fact that, when the gods were thus grouped— 
which cannot have been at the very earliest period 
—the Osiris group was already in existence and 
had to be incorporated somehow or other, though 
in a form quite inconsistent with the importance 
attributed to Osiris and his retinue in his own 
legend. 

Rä’s function as sun-god is at first a purely 
material one. He is the source of life and in- 
crease, the driver away of storm, the expeller of 
rain, and the breaker up of cloud. He has enemies 
who fight against him, and in one legend he loses 
one of his eyes—an attempt, no doubt, to account 
for eclipses; another version of the losing of the 
eye seems to be associated with the waxing and 
waning of the moon, whose close connexion with 
the sun would speedily be detected. In this case 
the lost eye is restored by Thoth, the moon-god. 
Beginning with these purely natural functions, Ra 
at a very early period developed into a more 
ethical governor ni the world, and we learn how 
men rebelled against his rule, and were destroyed 
in vengeance by the fierce goddess Hathor (Sekh- 
met), who may in this case, as also in some other 
instances, represent the destroying heat of the sun. 
Finally, Rä became the great beneficent ruler of 
we world, the giver of every good and perfect 
gift. 

Of his cycle, Shu, the air-god, is practically con- 
fined to a single action. He is the separator, and 
it is his function to separate Nut, the sky-goddess, 
from the embrace of Seb, the earth-god, and to 
keep her continually arched over the world, while 
Tefnut, his wife, is a mere feminine adjunct to 
him. Nut was not worshipped, and had no local 
establishment, and Seb, at least in the developed 
form of the Ra legends, was purely passive, though 
there are signs in remnants of earlier legends of 
his greater activity as divider of the earth. The 
appearance of Set as well as Osiris in the cycle of 
the solar god suggests that he may have repre- 
seuted some natural phenomenon, like the rest of 
his group—probably the darkness. In this case 
the enmity between Set and Horus, which finds 
full developinent in the great Osiris legend, would 
be the transference to a later tradition of a much 
older enmity between the solar Horus, who stands 
for the snn-god of the earliest Egyptian belief, and 
the darkness. In one of the Pyramid Texts Seb, 
the earth-god, assigns their respective domains to 
Horus and Set in a fashion that suggests the entire 
equality of the two divinities of light and darkness 
in this early stage of Egyptian religious thought. 
While Rä is to be viewed as the typical and repre- 
sentative sun-god of Egypt, it must be remembered 
that he is only one of a great number of forms of 
the same divinity. Many of the nome-gods of the 
land were, as was natural, sun-gods also, and were 
identified, when occasion arose, with the great 
central deity. 

The cosmogony attaclied to this solar cycle of 
gods was as manifold and as inconsistent as the 
company of gods with which it had to deal. In 
one version the sky appears as a great cow, whose 
feet rest upon the earth and form the four pillars 
of the universe, while the barque of the sun-god 


passes along its belly. In another the sky is 
represented by the form of a woman, the sky- 
goddess Nut, who bends over the earth, touching 
it at the four cardinal points with her feet and 
the tips of her fingers, while the sun-god’s barque 
sails over her back. But in the most generally 
received idea the heavens are represented as a 
great iron canopy stretched over the earth, and 
supported upon four pillars. From this canopy 
the stars hang like lamps; and round the margin 
of the earth below runs the great river, the celestial 
Nile, along whose surface the sun-god sails in his 
barque all day, appearing in the morning from 
behind the eastern mountains, and disappearing 
behind the western mountains in the evening. 
This, of course, raised the question of how the god 
got back from west to east in time for his morning 
re-appearance ; and the result was the invention of 
the journey of Ra through the realms of the dark 
under world—a doctrine which received extra- 
ordinary and fantastic development during the 
period of the XIXth dynasty. In his journey 
across the heavens the sun-god met with many 
enemies, particularly the great serpent Apap; 
and the crew of his boat had to fight for him 
against the monsters which would have devoured 
him. Here, no doubt, we have survivals of some 
primitive theory of eclipses. 

Along with the sun-god there goes a company of 
other gods and goddesses. Among these the first 
place must be given to the moon-god Thöth or 
Tahuti, though later he became more a god of learn- 
ing, and was, indeed, the head of the Hermopolitan 
ogdoad, which consisted of abstract deities. The 
reason for this transference of Thoth from his 
original position as a nature-god to the position of 
a god of learning and letters is fairly obvious. 
Owing to its rapid motion among the stars, the 
moon has always been the most convenient regu- 
lator of all periods of time greater than the day, 
and from its motions reckonings have been made 
and dates fixed in all ages and among all nations. 
Therefore it was perfectly natural to attribute to 
the moon-god the invention of letters and figures, 
and the control and regulation of all forms of 
learning. Later, and especially in connexion with 
the rise of Thebes, another form of the moon-god 
came into prominence, though without affecting 
the prestige of Thöth, who by this time had fully 
taken his place as the god of learning. This was 
Khonsu, who formed the third member of the 
Theban triad, which consisted of Amen the father- 
god, Mut the mother-goddess, and Khonsu the 
son. In this development the moon-god is repre- 
sented as of purely human form, while Thoth is 
always figured with a human body and the head 
of an ibis. A late romance tells us that the temple 
at Thebes possessed two images of Khonsu, of which 
the one was named ‘ Khonsu-of-Good-Counsel-in- 
Thebes,’ and the other ‘ Khonsu-the-Expeller-ot- 
Demons,’ and that the latter image, which appears 
to have occupied a secondary rank, possessed 
magical powers. 

The sky-goddess Nut, so long as she remains a 
sky-goddess, is merely a pictorial adjunct to the 
solar god, and appears to have received very little 
veneration in historical times. In another of her 
manifestations, however, she becomes the favonrite 
goddess of the Egyptian pantheon, under the form 
of the goddess Hathor. This title, ‘House of 
Horus,’ distinctly indicates her nature as a sky- 
goddess, and her association with the oldest form 
of solar worship; but, for what reason is unknown, 
she became at an early date not only the chief of 
all the goddesses, but the special object of women’s 
adoration, and the goddess of pleasure and of love, 
the Egyptian Aphrodite. While this isso, another 
and a more terrible aspect of her character is 
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revealed by the ancient legend which recounts tlıe 
rebellion of mankind against Rä and pictures 
Hathor as the eager executrix of the sun-god’s 
vengeance upon humanity. In this aspect she is 
identified with the lioness-headed goddess Sekhmet, 
and may perhaps be held, as Renouf suggests 
(Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 179), to repre- 
sent the destroying heat of the sun. Another sky- 
goddess of great antiquity, and, at the beginning 
and near the end of Egyptian history, of great 
importance, is Neit of Sais, ‘the mother who 
brought forth the sun.’ As this epithet suggests, 
she is originally a creative goddess, and is some- 
times represented as having woven the universe as 
a weaver weaves cloth—an early version of the 
‘roaring loom of Time.’ To this cycle of the solar 
gods there belongs its own theory of heaven and 
of the destiny of the dead in the hereafter. It 
would be more correct to say theories; for there 
are two versions more or less inconsistent with one 
another, as is not uncommon in Egyptian religion. 
In the one the blessed dead are received into 
heaven, there to shine as the stars in the firmament : 
in the other they are privileged to enter the boat 
of the sun-god, and to voyage with him through 
the realms of day and night. 

2. Earth-gods.—Over against the sky-gods and 
goddesses of the solar cycle, and, no doubt, in the 
earliest stages of Egyptian religious thought, more 
or less hostile to them, were set the earth-gods, of 
whom the foremost and most important by far are 
those of the Osiris cycle. The beginnings of the 
Osiris story lie very far back in Egyptian history ; 
and the Osiris who is met with in the earliest 
stages of the Egyptian religion is a very different 
being from the beneficent king of Plutarch’s 
legend, slain by his brother, and afterwards ap- 
pointed king and judge in the realms of the dead.! 
The original Osiris of Egyptian religion is purely 
and simply a nature-god—and a nature-god who is 
not necessarily of a beneficent type at all. The 
earliest notion of the relation of Osiris to human 
beings discernible in the Pyramid Texts is that he 
is a power hostile to them, against whose male- 
volence protection has to be sought in magic utter- 
ances, 

The reason for this apparently strange beginning 
of the gracious god of the resurrection is to be 
found in the original réle played by Osiris as a 
nature-god. He appears, in the earliest thought, 
to have represented the Nile. Now it is easy to 
see the stages by which, as the Nile was gradually 
pressed into the service of the Egyptian residents, 
the Nile-god became a beneficent deity—in fact 
almost the most precious and beneficent of all 
deities, so that he grew to be a noteworthy rival 
of Ra himself in the esteem of men. But in the 
beginning of things, when the Nile was yet un- 
bridled, and the idea of utilizing its overflow had 
not yet dawned upon the inhabitants of the valley, 
that very peculiarity of the annual inundation 
which made the river an inestimable boon in later 
years must have made it a terror. Lives would 
be threatened, homes destroyed, and labour lost. 
Until the movements of the river were understood, 
and to some extent regulated and taken advantage 
of, the Nile-god must have been regarded as a 
geste deity. Particularly before the Egyp- 
tians had learned to bury their dead safely beyond 
reach of the waters of the inundation, the Nile and 
its deity must have been a terror to them. This is 
probably the reason why in the Pyramid Texts we 
find traces of an Osiris who is hostile to men, and 
against whom the dead need to be protected by 
words of power. 


l Plutarch's legend, none the less, seems to represent with 
PU aa accuracy the later developments of the Osiris 
myth. 
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The identification of Osiris with the Nile is 
rendered absolutely certain by a number of pass- 
ages in the Pyramid Texts—e.g., in the passage of 
the g of the dead god by his son Horus we 
are told: 


‘Horus comes, he recognizes his father in thee, youthful 
in thy name of Fresh Water.’ 


And again, in a passage where the inundation is 
directly ascribed to him: 


“The lakes fill, the canals are inundated by the purification 
that came forth from Osiris’; 


while later King Ramses Iv. addresses Osiris 
thus: 
‘Thou art indeed the Nile, great witb fields at the beginning 


of the seasons; gods and men live by the moisture that is in 
thee.’ 


The identification of Osiris with water is carried 
still further by making him identical, not only with 
the Nile, but with the ocean also: 

‘Thou art great, thouart green, in thy name of Great Green 5 
lo! thou art round as the Great Circle; lo! thou art turned 
about, thou art round as the circle that encircles the Hanebu 
(the Ægeans).’ 


From the identification of Osiris with the life- 
giving river it is only a step to the identification 
of him with the life-giving function generally. 
Here, therefore, he enters into relationship with 
the soil over which the water of the inundation 
flows. Life is produced by the combination of the 
water and the soil, and so, by a natural process, 
Osiris at a very early stage has become a god of 
the fruitful soil, and is even identified with the 
earth itself. In a very remarkable passage quoted 
by A. Erman (ZA xxxviii. [1900] 30-33) Osiris is 
addressed as follows: 

“When canals are dug, . . . houses and temples are huilt, 

when monuments are trausported, and fields are cultivated, 
when tomb-chapels and tombs are excavated, they rest on thee, 
it is thou who makest them. They are on thy back, though 
they are more than can be put into writing. [Thy] back hath 
not an empty place, for they all lie on thy back; but {thou 
sayest] not: “I am weighed down.” Thou art the father 
and mother of men, they live in thy breath, they eat of the 
flesh of thy body. The Primeval is thy name.’ 
The last sentences show the process by which Osiris 
is being gradually transformed. He is now an 
earth-god ; the atmosphere is his also ; further, he 
is beginning to become a god of sustenance—‘ they 
eat of the flesh of thy body.’ The process takes 
another step, in which Osiris is identified, not only 
with the soil, but also with the grain and the fruit- 
ful plants produced by the soil, and becomes a god 
of corn and wine. He had already reached this 
stage by the date of the Pyramid Texts. He is 
addressed in these as ‘Thou lord of green fields,’ 
and as ‘Lord of overflowing wine.’ At a later 
stage, in the Coflin Texts, which occupy a position 
in time between the Pyramid Texts and the Book 
of the Dead properly so called, we find passages in 
which the deceased expresses himself thus: 

‘Fam Osiris, . . . the gods live as I, I live as the gods, I live 

as grain, F grow as grain, . . . I am barley.’ 
The idea is further illustrated by the frequent 
representations which show grain sprouting out 
of the prostrate body of Osiris or a tree growing 
out of his tomb or coffin, and by the fact that an 
effigy of Osiris moulded out of bruised corn and 
earth was sometimes buried along with the dead, 
or in the corntield to ensure a good crop. 

The whole process of the transformation of Osiris 
is thus perfectly manifest. The original god of 
the Nile—a being hostile to humanity iu some 
aspects of his working—becomes, as the nation 
learns to avail itself of the inundation, a beneficent 
deity who blesses the soil, then the soil itself, then 


the fruits that grow out of the soil. 

‘The god was doubtless in Egyptian thought the imperishable 
principle of life wherever found, and this conception not in- 
frequently appears in representations of him, showing him even 
in death as still possessed of generative power. The ever-waning 
and reviving life of the earth, sometimes associated with the 
life-giving waters, sometimes with the fertile soil, or again dis- 
cerned In vegetation itself—that was Osiris ' (Breasted, p. 23). 


When we have got to this stage, we are obviously 
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not far from the possibility which is realized when 
Osiris is transformed from a mere beneficent 
harvest-god, dying and reviving with his crops, 
to the moral and spiritual being who is regarded 
as the representative of good, placed over against 
the representative of evil in his brother Set. Set, 
who in the solar cycle appears to stand for dark- 
ness, in the Osiris cycle seems to stand for the 
desert soil as opposed to the fertile land of Egypt. 
He is the Red Fiend from the colour of his sands 
as against the black soil of the alluvial plain— 
ever encroaching on the domain of his brother, 
and ever hostile to his interests. The death and 
rising again of Osiris are in the beginning the 
mere recognition of the facts of nature, seen year 
by year in the changing seasons; gradually they 
are moralized, and become the type of immortality 
and resurrection, and also of the final victory of 
good over evil. St. Paul’s argument in 1 Co 15 
develops in a Christian fashion the same idea 
which the Egyptian thinkers of at least 3000 years 
before had already wrought out in their own way, 
when they made this Nile-earth-harvest-god into 
the type of the resurrection and the earnest of 
everlasting life. 

Isis, the wife of Osiris, is regarded as her 
husband’s helper in the securing of fruitfulness. 
The inundation coincided with the rising of Sothis, 
the star of Isis, and therefore the fruitfulness 
consequent upon it was attributed to her as well 
as to her husband. 

‘The beloved daughter, Sothis, makes thy fruits in this her 
name of “ Year”? (Pyramid Text, quoted in Breasted, p. 22). 
Isis, however, is regarded by Maspero as originally 
an independent nature-goddess, the earth-goddess 
of Buto, who was only introduced at a later period 
into the Osiris cycle. It is more difficult to see 
the place of Horus in the harvest story, until he 
has to be brought in as the avenger of his father. 
In the solar cycle Horus, as himself the original 
sun-god and the personification of light, has a 
natural place as against Set, the darkness, and 
wages unceasing warfare with him. There is no 
obvious reason for his appearing in the Osiris cycle, 
when the struggle is one between fruitfulness and 
barrenness, till he is brought in to round out the 
story as the avenger of his father; and no doubt 
much of the detail of the warfare of Horus with 
Set really belongs to the original solar form of the 
strife, and has been adapted to the case of Horus 
the avenger. Nebhat, or Nephthys, the wife of 
Set, is merely a concession to the Egyptian love 
of symmetry in families, though Renouf (p. 112) 
regards her as the sunset, wedded to Set, the dark- 
ness. This, of course, would give her a place in 
the solar cycle, but none in the true Osiris group. 

3. Other deities.—In addition to the two great 
groups of nature-gods, the solar and the Osirian, 
the Egyptians recognized a great number of local 
deities, who may be regarded as merely variants 
of the chief gods already mentioned, while, 
further, they recognized a number of quite snb- 
ordinate divinities of nature, spirits of the wood 
and stream and hill, sacred trees, sacred serpents, 
and so forth. But besides all these there were 
certain other divinities, not always clearly dis- 
tinguished from some of those mentioned above, 
and yet with a sufficiently independent existence 
to warrant separate notice of them. Chief among 
these is the Nile-god Hapi, to be distinguished 
from the other Hapi, son of Horus, who was one 
of the four divinities to whom the charge of the 
internal organs of the dead was committed, and 
whose heads appear as the so-called canopic jars. 
Häpi, strictly speaking, ought only to be a variant 
of Osiris; but the developmeat and moralizing of 
the Osiris legend led to the detachment of Osiris 


from his original functions as a Nile-god, and | London, 1904. 


Häpi took his place in that aspect, with some 
claim to be regarded as an independent divinity. 
Häpi was one of the most widely recognized and 
worshipped of Egyptian gods, which is not to be 
wondered at when the importance of the river to 
the land is considered. He was, of course, particu- 
larly the object of worship in respect of the annual 
inundation, and it was believed that, if his worship 
were neglected, the inundation would not be favour- 
able. He had temples at Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and elsewhere ; but his place was all over the land 
of Egypt, and there are few localities where the 
familiar figure of the Nile-god is not to be seen 
among the temple sculptures. He is generally 
represented as a fat and flabby man with female 
breasts, typifying fertility, and is bedecked with 
water-plants and flowers. Sometimes he is separ- 
ated into two gods, the god of the Upper and the 
god of the Lower Nile, wearing in the former case 
the lotus, and in the latter the papyrus; and a 
very frequent representation of him shows a Nile- 
god for each of the forty-two nomes of Egypt—a 
procession of deities advancing in single file to 
present gifts tothe king. Associated with Hāpi are 
various minor gods—Hor, Zefa, and Resef, repre- 
senting food and abundance ; Neper and Nepera, 
the god and goddess of grain ; and the snake-headed 
Rennut, goddess of the harvest. 

The local god ofthe Fayyum provincealsodeserves 
separate mention. This was Sebek, the crocodile- 
god. The reason for the adoption of such a god 
in the lake district, where no doubt the animal 
abounded in early days, is sufficiently obvious. 
In addition to his local sanctity, he was worshipped 
at Ombos, where he was identified with Set; but 
he was also regarded in other localities as a variant 
of Ra and as an associate of Osiris. Sebek is repre- 
sented either as a crocodile or as a human being 
with a crocodile’s head. 

Min, the highway god of Koptos, is also to be re- 
garded in some of his aspects as a nature-god. He 
was the nome-god of Panopolis; but, in addition, he 
was more or less nniversally worshipped through- 
out Egypt as the type of the generative power of 
nature. He is represented as an ithyphallic figure 
waving a scourge in his right hand above his head. 
The harvest festival was dedicated to him in 
acknowledgment of the abundance produced by 
the earth, and several of the gods were identified 
with him when they were referred to as begetters 
of their divine sons. 

The extraordinary development of the worship 
of the solar god in the reign of Amenhotep Iv. 
(Akhenaten) can scarcely be regarded as within 
the range of this subject. In so far as the Aten, 
the life-giving principle of the solar disk, is re- 

arded as a mere aspect of the material vivifying 
Function of the sun, the new god which Akhenaten 
attempted to introduce may be regarded as a 
nature-god ; but Atenisın represents an attempt 
to reach something much more spiritual than any- 
thing which can be associated with the old nature- 
worship of the Egyptians. It is solar worship in a 
sense, but solar worship reduced to its most spirit- 
nal elements. 
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NATURE (Greek).—When Aristophanes de- 
clares in a striking passage in the Peace! that a 
main difference between the religion of the Hellenes 
and that of the barbarians was that the latter 
sacrificed to the sun and moon, the former to per- 
sonal deities like Hermes, he was partly right, but 
did not tell the whole truth. The leading deities 
of the Hellenic stocks were concrete personal be- 
ings, vividly conceived and strikingly anthropo- 
morphic; they were individuals of a certain moral, 
social, and spiritual character. None of them are 
merely thinly-disguised personifications of natural 
phenomena and forces, and many of them reveal 
no sign of having originated in nature-worship. 
Zeus himself appears to have been for the earliest 
Hellenes, and probably for other Aryan races, a 
personal sky-god who directed celestial phenomena ; 
the earliest conception may have been of the sky 
as animate or as the abode of a vague spirit, and we 
have one or two examples in actual Hellenic cult 
or cult-legend of the identification of Zeus with 
some phenomenon of the sky, as in the Mantinean 
inscription recording the cult of Zeus Kepavvös and 
in the Arcadian legend of Zeus Karroras mentioned 
below. It may be also that we can discern a primi- 
tive direct nature-worship dimly revealed by the 
cult of Demeter XAéy (Demeter Vegetation), and 
that there was once at Marathon a cult of the 
spring verdure, XAéy, regarded as divine before the 
idea of the personal goddess had wholly penetrated 
and absorbed it.2 But it is difficult to pronounce 
at what time the animistic and pre-anthropomorphic 
religious sense prevailed unblent with the anthro- 
pomorphic idea. Certainly, when the early Greek 
was worshipping Artemis or Apollo, he was not 
consciously worshipping the moon or the sun. 
Even a deity so markedly departmental as Posei- 
don was never identified in substance with the 
inland waters or the sea which were his province, 
nor was the element ever called by his name. Nor 
can we say that the people who worshipped Heph- 
aistos were fire-worshippers, although some dim 
trace of a primitive conception of fire as something 
animate and divine survives in one or two phrases 
attaching to his name—as, when the fire crackled, 
it was said ‘ Hephaistos laughs’%—but, as far as 
we can trace it, the name Hephaistos in its original 
application never denoted the fire itself, but always 
the personal god. There is, then, much truth and 
reality in the pronouncement of Aristophanes; the 
term ‘nature-god’ applies to very few of the lead- 
ing figures of Hellenic polytheism. Nevertheless, 
in the rich and many-sided popular religion of 
Greece we find direct worship often paid to cer- 
tain of the forces and phenomena of the natural 
world. 

Before we collect the evidence and consider its 
importance for the religious history and culture of 
the race, we should distinguish three stages in the 
religious perception of nature: (a) the worshipper 
may regard an object or a phenomenon of the 
material world as mysteriously divine and animate 
and pay direct worship to it as a conscions power 
that can benefit him or injure him; (b) he may 
regard the object or phenomenon as the abode, 
lurking-place, or manifestation of an immanent 
spirit, vaguely conceived but invested with some 
personality ; (c) he may clothe this vague spirit 
with ever sharper traits of personality and indi- 
viduality until it becomes a concrete god, who pro- 
duces the object and controls the element or phe- 
nomenon ; the god thus evolved may be confined to 
this function and is then a true nature-god, or he 
may enlarge his sphere and grow in freedom and 
become a moral, political, and spiritual power, no 
longer enmeshed in the material world at all. The 


1 400 ff. 2 See CGS iii. 33 f., 312, ref. 9. 
3 Aristot., p. 869a. 


study of Greek religion presents us with all these 
phenomena and these religious stages. 

The first we may designate—for want of a better 
name—as animatism ;! the second as animism, im- 
plying a vaguely personal daluwr, or numen; the 
third as theism, implying the worship and imagina- 
tion of a clearly defined deös. 

1. Animatism.—Nature-magic, which existed in 
Greece as elsewhere by the side of nature-religion, 
belongs to the two earlier of these three stages ; 
the Greek rarely, if ever, practised magic upon his 
cós. Nor was his imagination, with its strony bias 
for concrete and anthropomorphic creation, usually 
content with the inchoate perception of the mere 
‘animatism.’ Yet traces of what may be called 
the most primitive religious feeling in regard to 
nature survived in Greece. According to Pau- 
sanias, in Arcadia near Trapezous, ‘ sacrifices are 
offered to lightning and thunder and stornıs.’? We 
may, of course, suspect the presence of personal 
deities here; but the words of Pausanias, who is 
generally careful in such matters, ought to be 
regarded as valid evidence of a naive animatism. 
The feeling in the Arcadian worshipper may have 
been the same as Hesiod’s when he advises the 
traveller not to ‘pass through the fair-tlowing 
water of streams, ere thou utterest a prayer gazing 
into the fair torrent, having washed thy hands in 
the white and lovely water.’® It may be that no 
god or spirit to whom the prayer was directed is 
imagined here, but only the divine and animate 
water. Even Homer’s rivers of the Trojan plain, 
Simoeis and Skamandros, are occasionally imagined 
as nothing more than the element itself, but con- 
scious and passionate.* On the same level was the 
earliest Hellenic impression of the holiness of the 
household hearth in itself, before they endeavoured 
to realize the personal goddess Hestia. At this 
early stage nature-magie, as distinct from religion, 
is likely to be practised. At Methana, near Troizen, 
the severed limbs of a cock were carried round 
the vineyards to preserve them from the baneful 
influence of the wind that was called Lips; the 
practice, which is purely magical and apotropeic, 
implying no personal god nor even a spirit, was 
still in vogue in the time of Pausanias. He tells 
us also that he saw them there averting hail with 
sacrifices and incantations, the one a religious, the 
other a magical device. The same union of magic 
with simple worship of the elements is suggested 
by the words of Clement of Alexandria concerning 
the Magi, or wise men, of Kleonai in Sikyon, who 
‘when the clouds are about to throw down hail 
avert the threat of their anger by incantations and 
sacrifices.’7 The gilds of ‘Wind-soothers’ or 
‘“Wind-lullers,’ called Evödveuno in Attica and 
’Aveuorotraı at Corinth, may have worked directly 
on these elements?! by means of simple incantation- 
magic or may have employed some method of 
religious service. Concerning these few examples 
of the simplest and erudest religious feeling in 
regard to natural phenomena it is hard to speak 
with certainty, for the evidence supplied us may 
be defective, and we cannot interrogate it. 

2. Animism.—In regard to the religious facts 
that belong to the second of the types distinguished 
above, our indications are fuller and clearer. Tn 
the earliest period of Hellenic history to which our 
record reaches back or to which our theory can 
penetrate, we find an animistic perception that 
imagines the more salient parts of nature as 
containing a daluwr, or numen, that is personal 


1 See R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion?, London, 1914, 
pp. 15-21. 

2 vin. xxix. L 3 Works and Days, 737 ff. 

4 See below. 5 See CGS v. 345-365. 

611, xxxiv. 2. 7 Strom., p. 755 (Potter). 

8 Arrian, Anab. m. xvi. 8; Hesych. s.vv. Evdavenos, “Avewo- 
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enough to be able to receive sacrifice on the altar, 
to hearken to prayer, to punish offences, but not 
yet sufliciently defined to be invested with con- 
crete and complex personality and up 
character; and a small part of the Greek religion 
remains at this inchoate daimonistie stage, half- 
way to the higher stage of theism, down to the 
close of paganism. 

We discern this in the worship of certain mete- 
oric and celestial phenomena. At Titanein Sikyon 
there was an altar erected to the winds,! on which 
the priest sacrificed on one night every year: “and 
he does other secret rites into four sacrificial pits, 
and, as they say, he sings over them certain incan- 
tations of Medea, assuaging the fierceness of the 
winds.’ Apart from the element of magic, these 
rites of altar and sacrifice imply the worship of 
personal spirits—winds pure and simple would 
not need an altar—and these spirits belong to the 
dark world of ghosts. This association of furious 
winds with ghosts is a wide-spread animistic 
belief. It is illustrated by the double character 
attaching to the ‘Tritopatores’ at Athens, ances- 
tral spirits as their name and certain inscriptions 
reveal them, yet explained as wind-powers by 
Hesychius.? 

Sacrifice in itself need not imply the idea of 
personal spirits; but certain peculiar fashions of 
sacrifice to the winds, such as the wineless offering 
and the cake in the stormy month of December 
at Athens,? the Attic sacrifice of black Jambs to 
the whirlwind,* the Laconian sacrifice of horses 
on the mountain-top of Taygetos,> the strange 
and almost unique sacrifice of asses at Tarentum,® 
must have assisted the clearer emergence of this 
idea in the view taken of the elements thus wor- 
shipped. 

Finally, when a personal and proper name be- 
came attached to some particular wind, such as 
Zépupos, the west-wind, Bepéas, the north-wind— 
the names to which dramatic and personal myths 
could be and were attached—we have the neces- 
sary condition for the evolution of the daluwv into 
an individual god. Such certainly Boreas became, 
for instance at Athens, where the love-story of his 
capture of Oreithyia was associated with the banks 
of the Ilissos and an altar erected there,’ and still 
more manifestly at Thourioi in Magna Græcia— 
owing doubtless to its close association with Athens 
—where a yearly sacrifice was prescribed for him, 
a house and an allotment of land consecrated to 
him, and he was designated by the strange cult-title 
of ‘Citizen.’® It is interesting to see the daluw» of 
a pee animistic cult developing into a politi- 
cal deity. A stimulus to this cultivation of the 
worship of Boreas at Athens was the aid that he 
was supposed to have rendered in the sea-fight at 
Artemision ; but the earlier Attic art, dealing with 
the love of Boreas for Oreithyia and her capture, 
shows that the imagination of the people had al- 
ready anthropomorphized the wind-god before the 
Persian wars. 

As regards other meteorological worships, the 
cult of Zeus Kepavyés at Mantinea? marks a higher 
stage than the simple Arcadian sacrifice to the 
thunder and lightning mentioned above. The cult- 
title, Zeus Thunder, identifies the god with the 
phenomenon ; the spirit or essence of the god is in 
the thunder; we may call this animistic religion, 
that has not yet risen to the view of a free divine 
personality that controls the elements. Similarly, 
a fallen meteoric stone was worshipped in Arcadia 
under the name of ‘ Zeus the fallen ’—Zeds Karro- 

l Paus. IL. xii. 1. 

2 Hesych. s.v. ; cf. Photius, s.v., and CTA ji. 1062. 

3 CIA iii. 77. 3 Aristoph. Ran. 847. 

5 Festus, p. 181. 6 Et. Mag., s.v. "Aveuwras. 


7 Herod. vii. 189; Plato, Phedr. 229C. 
SEL Var. Hist. xii. 61. 9 BCH, 1878, p. 515. 


ras—the stone being the god or infused with the 
essence of the god.! 

3. Theism.—But these primitive forms of meteor- 
ologie religion were only sporadic in Greece ; the 
aboriginal Hellene had certainly arrived at the 
theistic stage and had already evolved his personal 
Zeus who attracted to himself the religious feelings 
aroused by thunder, rain, and hail. 

(a) Sun-worship. —Of more importance is the 
question concerning sun-worshipin Hellas. Plato? 
tells us that both Hellenes and barbarians were ac- 
customed to greet the rising and the setting of the 
sun and moon with prostrations and kissing of the 
hand, and his statement is corroborated by Lucian? 
and Plutarch.* And Plato’s Apology® attests the 
fact, which throws a striking light on the culture 
of the Athenian of the 4th cent., that to the aver- 
age man of that period these great luminaries were 
still regarded as divine and animate, and that the 
new doctrine of physical science which treated 
them as mere material bodies was repulsive. But 
the reverential feeling attested by this evidence 
should not be interpreted as showing that all 
the Hellenes of every period had a vivid belief 
in a personal anthropomorphic sun-god or moon- 
goddess. We may interpret it as inspired by the 
animistic feeling that the salient phenomena of 
nature are infused with a spirit, or daluwr ; or by 
the cruder impression that these great luminaries 
are animate and sentient bodies. The same may be 
said of another ritual that was probably aboriginal 
for all the Hellenes—the invocation of the sun in 
the formula of the oath, in which he is most fre- 
quently joined with Mother Earth. The fashion 
of swearing by Helios and by Ge is attested b 
Homer, by much literature of a later period, an 
by many inscriptions—the manumission of slaves, 
e.g., was performed under the witness of the sun. 
But a power invoked in an oath-formula is by no 
means always a personal god ; the oath belongs to 
animism at least as much as to theism, and is often 
taken over objects that perhaps are vaguely con- 
ceived as animate, like a sword or an iron ring, 
or as merely possessing some mysterious potency. 
There is, in fact, no reason to suppose that for the 
aboriginal Hellene the sun was ever a personal 
high god, such as was Apollo, Zeus, or Poseidon ; 
and the deities and heroes, Apollo, Herakles, and 
others, who used to be regarded as only thin dis- 
guises of the sun, have resigned these pretensions 
in the light of modern criticism. With one great 
exception, which will be considered below, the 
record of the cult of Helios in Greek lands is scanty 
and unimpressive. We rarely hear of temples, 
still more rarely of statues, more frequently only of 
altars. His power was recognized in part of the 
vegetation-ritual, his oblations being wineless after 
the ancient fashion ; one of his favourite offerings 
was honey.” The average Greek would speak of 
him as @eés; and, helped probably by Homer, 
whose religious and mythopeeic trend is always to- 
wards anthropomorphism, would be inclined to re- 
gard him as a personal god whoruled the sun; but 
he entered little into the popular mythology, and 
in the main played no part in the progress of the 

eople towards the higher civilized and political 
ife. The altar raised at Troizen to “Hos "EXev- 
6épios, ‘ the sun of freedom,’ after the defeat of the 
Persians need not have expressed more than the 
religious sense of joy in a freed heaven and a freed 
earth. The important exception referred to above 
is the island of Rhodes. From the earliest times 
till the introduction of Christianity Helios was the 


2 Laws, 887 E. 
4 P. 1123 A, 
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great god of the island,! the fosterer and sustainer 
of the physical, cultured, and political life of the 
people and the State. The greatest and most illu- 
minating monuments of his cult are the ode that is 
Pindar’s masterpiece, the 7th Olympian, and the 
type on the early 4th century coinage of Rhodes; 
the artist is the equal of the poet in revealing the 
glow and intensity of feeling evoked by their an- 
cestral god. No doubt the Rhodians’ conception of 
him was entirely anthropomorphic ; their oflering 
ef a four-horsed chariot which they flung into the 
sea suggests the radiant charioteer, such as the later 
Greek art depicted him.? It is only here in Greek 
lands that a purely elemental god is seen dominat- 
ing the imagination of the people; and, as the comic 
poets came to remark, the smallest part of their 
life was penetrated by Helios. The explanation of 
this unique fact is to be sought in the strong per- 
sistence In the isle of Rhodes of an earlier ‘Minoan- 
Cretan’ culture and religion. We know that 
Rhodes was linked by many ties to pre-Hellenic 
Crete; the Heliadai, the sons of Helios, the 
earliest mythic settlers in Rhodes, are with the 
Telchines the representatives of the splendour 
of Minoan art-culture that was beginning to 
fade when the earliest Hellenes arrived. We 
have some evidence of the prominence of the sun- 
divinity in Minoan Crete; he entered into the 
legendary genealogies of Pasiphae and Idomenens ; 
Gortyna even in late times claimed to be tlıe 

asture-ground of the herds of Helios, and we may 
De that the Homeric myth in the Odyssey of 
the island that nourished the sacred cattle of the 
sun-god reflects a fact of pre-historic, anthropo- 
morphic ritual ;? the curious Cretan phrase’ Ad:ov- 
vıos Taüpos,* explained by the story that the sun- 
god led a Cretan colony in the form of a bull, 
probably preserves an Eteo-Cretan title of his, and 
suggests his association with the Minoan reverence 
of the bull and with the legend of the Minotaur. 
Finally, among the remains of the Minoan-Mycen- 
zean art evidence has been noted pointing, though 
somewhat vaguely, to sun-worship or adoration of 
the lights of heaven.’ 

Therefore, if in other regions of the Greek world 
that had been once dominated by the Minoan- 
Mycenzean culture we discern traces of a once 
powerful Helios-cult, we may explain it as an 
abiding tradition from the early period ; e.g., in 
the city and territory of Corinth the legends and 
local genealogies seem to point to an ancient pro- 
minence of the sun-god; he contended with 
Poseidon for the land,’ and he was the ancestor of 
personages aboriginally Corinthian, such as Aietes, 
Medea, Kirke; he even enters into the early 
Sikyonic genealogies. But Sikyon and Corinth 
belong to the old Mycenwan kingdom. 

Again, on the slopes of Taygetos, on the pro- 
montory of Taletos, we have record of an ancient 
Helios ritual, and a Homeric hymn consecrates 
this mountain to Helios ;7 but the name ‘ Taletos’ 
and certain cult facts of the neighbourhood point 
back to Crete. In Elis also pre-historic Cretan 
influences were strong and abiding, and here we 
find Helios associated in cult with the Cretan god 
Kronos * and with the moon-goddess Selene,? whose 
Endymion may be a disguised form and a pre- 
Hellenic name of the sun-god. 

But it is only in Rhodes that Helios enjoyed 
such a position as Shamash, the Babylonian sun- 


1 For references see CGS v. 451, ref. 38. 

2 Festus, s.v. ‘ October equus.’ 

3 Sacred herds of Helios were also kept at Apollonia on the 
Ionic gulf (Herod. ix. 93). 

4 I. Bekker, Anecdota Graca, Berlin, 1814-21, i. 344. 
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god, enjoyed in Babylonia; and this is the unique 
example in Greek religion of an elemental cult 
evolving a high god of the moral and political 
order. In the later period of Graeco-Roman 
pace there came a religious wave from the 

ast, giving a powerful lift to sun-worship in the 
Roman empire; and this may account for a few 
of the cults in the late records of Greece, such 
ee of Helios Zwrnp, ‘the saviour,’ at Megalo- 
polis. 

(4) Moon-worship.—Selene, the moon - goddess, 
was of no importance for the higher religious life 
of historic Greece, though, according to Plato, all 
the Greeks recognized the moon as divine. The 
ritual at Athens, where ‘wineless’ or ‘sober’ 
oflerings, ynpddca, were prescribed to Selene, must 
be regarded as ancient ;* so also in all probability 
was her cult in Arcadia, where she was associated 
with Pan.? But, generally, the record of her cult 
is far scantier than that of Helios, and the few 
inscriptions and coins that attest it are of a late 
period. The pre-Hellenic era of the Cretan- 
Mycenzan culture may have given more promin- 
ence to moon-worship ; for there is some Hellenic 
testimony to this in the cult of the Cretan Pasi- 
phaessa, who was worshipped with Helios in 
S. Laconia,’ a region full of Cretan influences ; her 
name, ‘the all-shining one,’ her legendary associ- 
ation with King Minos, and her cult connexion 
with the sun-god seem to point clearly to a Cretan 
lunar goddess. On the other hand, we cannot 
regard the early adoption of Artemis by the 
Hellenes as any evidence of their devotion to 
moon-worship. For there is no proof or indication 
that aboriginally Artemis was at all closely associ- 
ated with the moon. 

(c) Worship of dawn, night, ete.—There are 
other figures, such as Eos, the dawn-goddess, 
Hemera, ‘day,’ Nyx, ‘night,’ Ouranos, ‘sky,’ 
whose names concern this sphere of nature. In 
Greek mythology and genealogy and to some ex- 
tent in Greek art these personifications of light 
and darkness and the sky play a lively and 
prominent part; but the test of religious signifi- 
cance is cult; and of the actual worship of any of 
these evidence is almost lacking. Hemera shared 
a shrine with Helios at Kos, perhaps in Hellenistic 
times. The dawn-goddess, Eos, whose personality 
was lovingly treated by Greek poetry and art, 
had, according to Ovid, ‘the fewest temples in the 
world’;® he might have correctly said that in 
the Greco-Roman world she had none. Only at 
Athens is there some evidence of her worship, for 
she is mentioned among the deities to whom 
‘ wineless’ offerings were made.” We have a doubt- 
ful reference in Pausanias to ‘an oracle-shrme 
called after Nyx’ on the Akropolis of Megara ;® 
but the name may only have indicated that the 
oracles were given in the night-time, perhaps 
by the earth-mother. Finally, the heaven-god, 
Ouranos, familiar to the readers of Hesiod, Pindar, 
and Æschylus, whose counterpart, Varuna, was a 
high god for the Vedic Indians, had no shrine or 
cult in Hellenic lands, if we can trust the complete 
silence of literary record and inscriptions. As 
evidence of any ritual associated with him we 
have only a doubtful passage in Proclus’s com- 
mentary,? in which he seems to say that the 
ancient laws of Athens used to prescribe to those 
abont to marry that they should celebrate in a 
preliminary Glan) the bridal of Heaven and 
Earth. Tt may be that this late writer has thus 
interpreted the ancient ritual of the lepds yauos of 
Zens and Hera. At any rate, we may safely say 

1 Paus. vill. xxxi. 7. 2 Schol. Soph. (2d. Col. 100. 

3 See CGS v. 464 ff., reff. 152-160. 
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that at no known period in the history of Greek 
religion was Ouranos of any consideration in the 
pular worship. And, when Æschylus speaks of 
aun as ‘one fate in old time was mighty, full of 
unconquerable boldness,’! he was probably misled 
by Hesiod’s artificial stratification of periods, the 
periods of Ouranos, of Kronos, of Zeus. 

(d) Star-worship.—Another noticeable feature of 
Greek religion, as compared, for instance, with the 
Babylonian, is the almost complete absence of 
star-worship. The only exception hitherto noted 
is the sacrifice to the dog-star in Keos, described 
by Apollonius Rhodius and the scholiast on his 
verses.?2 It was evidently apotropzic, intended to 
avert the great heat of summer, and we may 
understand the curious statement of the scholiast, 
that the men of Keos sacrificed to Seirios with 
arms in their hands, as meaning that, while they 
approached him with a religious ritual, they 
adopted at the same time the opposite attitude 
of threatening him with weapons, as savages 
frequently threaten evil spirits or dangerous 
phenomena of nature. But even in Keos the cult 
of Seirios appears to have been too weak to stand 
by itself; it was linked with that of the personal 
god, Zev’s Ixuatos, the god of dew.? 

It may well have been this indifference to star- 
worship that saved Greece, until the last days of 
its decline, from the superstition of astrology, 
which has been so many times fatal to the intellect 
of Europe. 

(e) Earth-worship.—So far we may be struck 
with the paucity and the barrenness of pure 
nature-worship in the Greek communities. But 
our impression is modified when we study the 
cults of Ge, the earth-mother, and of the rivers. 

The worship of the earth, imagined as a female 
power, is attested of nearly all the Aryan and of 
many non-Aryan communities.? We should ex- 
pect, then, that the Hellenes would bring it with 
them as a tradition, and there is also reason for 
thinking that they would have found it within the 
Minoan-Mycenzan culture in the lands that they 
occupied. No part of the natural world is more 
likely to arouse animistic religious feeling; but it 
needs a comprehensive imagination to conceive of 
the whole earth as a single religious entity, a 
divine animate power. That this conception was 
in the average mind of Hellas in all periods of its 
history, and that it stimulated wide-spread wor- 
ship, is proved by archeological evidence and by 
the literature from Homer to Plutarch, the latter 
writer being still able to say in the last period of 
paganism: ‘The name of Ge is dear and precious 
to every Hellene, and it is our tradition to honour 
her like any other god.’® In the Homeric poems, 
besides the frequent use of the word for the 
common earth, the actual soil that we walk upon, 
we find numerous examples of the name of Ge for 
a divine personality. She is three times invoked 
in the formula of the oath, and a black lamb is 
sacrificed to her in the ritual of the truce arranged 
between the Achwans and the Trojans.” Never- 
theless, as we have seen, sacrifice and the oath- 
invocation do not always prove that the conception 
of the divine power is clear and anthropomorphic. 
And the personality of Gaia, as presented to us in 
the Homeric poems, remains vague and amorphous, 
animistic rather than theistic. She is not a figure 
in his mythology ; she plays no part in his action 
or in the moral life of man. In the first part of 
the Hesiodie Theogony she is assigned a dramatic 
and prominent röle in the cosmogonie account; 
and all the poet’s myths of creation are to this 


1 Agam. 188-190. 2 ji. 500-527. 
3 CGS i. 148, ref. 35. 
4 See art. EARTH, EARTIH-GODS. 5 P. 935 B. 


6 Il. iii. 276 ff., xix. 258 ff., Od. v. 184. 
7I iii. 103 £. 


extent anthropomorphic, that the creative pro- 
cesses are described in terms of human love, as is 
usual in the similar myths of savages. Later 
poetry, and especially the Attic drama, often 
exalts the divinity of earth in glowing passages, 
but with an imagination that is more animistic 
than vividly personal. Nor does the literature as 
a whole convince us that the human impersona- 
tion of Gaia with which perfected Greek art pre- 
sents us, as a beautiful woman with mature and 
ends form, ever possessed the popular mind and 
aith. 

Cult is the surest evidence of the people’s belief, 
if the cult-records are explicit. We have record of 
the publie worship of Ge at the following places 
—Dodona, Delphi, Thebes, Athens, Phlye, and 
Marathon in Attica, Sparta, Tegea, Olympia, 
Aigai, and Patrai in Achaia, in the islands of 
Mykonos, Thera, Kos, Crete, at Byzantium, 
Kyzikos, Erythrai, Pergamon, Smyrna, Magnesia, 
Amasia in Pontos, and in the Tauric Chersonese.! 
But we have only scanty and vague evidence as 
to the question how far the religion in any one of 
these places was animistic ony, how far theistic 
and anthropomorphic. No doubt, altars and 
temples are adjuncts of anthropomorphic religion 
and promote the belief in concrete individual 
deities; and we hear of altars on the slope of 
the Akropolis at Athens, at Phlye, Tegea, and 
Olympia, consecrated to Ge; very rarely do we 
hear of cult-statues, as at Aigai in Achaia; the 
image of the earth-goddess on the Athenian 
Akropolis, praying with uplifted hands to Zeus 
to send rain, was not primarily a monument of 
worship, though it could react on the religious 
imagination. It is likely that the ritual of Ge as 
a rule demanded only a temenos, a holy ground 
enclosed, without shrine or statue or even altar. 
The title ‘Ge in the fields,’ which she enjoyed at 
Marathon, where a pregnant cow was offered to 
her, suggests the vague earth-spirit rather than 
the humanized goddess; and other cult-titles, such 
as Eöpverepvos, ‘the broad-bosomed,’ at Delphi and 
near Aigai, Mdxaipa Tederddpos, ‘the blessed 
harvest-ripener,’ at Thebes, Iavéwpa and ’Avy- 
ciôwpa, ‘the giver of all gifts,’ at Athens and 
Pergamon, Kovporpégos, ‘the nourisher of chil- 
dren,’ doubtfully attested at Athens, are on the 
border-line of the animistic and the anthropo- 
morphic imagination. 

Again, we find two examples in her service 
of the quaint and crude ritual of throwing the 
offerings consecrate to her into a mere cleft of the 
earth ; such worship is consonant with animistic 
feeling and it marks her off from the civilized eo 
who gather or sit round the formal altar-table 
spread with offerings, and to whom a comfortable 
couch might be dedicated with soft carpet for their 
real, though invisible, feet. The broad earth 
needed no «Alvn, no rpärefa. Finally, in that 
interesting distich of an old liturgy in vogue at 
Dodona—‘ Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus will be, oh 
great Zeus! Earth sends up fruits, wherefore call 
on Mother Earth ’—while Zeus seems presented as 
the everlasting God, concrete and individual, it 
may be that Ge was vaguely imagined as an 
animate potency immanent in or identified with 
her element. 

An ancient function in Greece of the eartlı-spirit 
was prophecy and the deliverance of oracles. This 
was connected with the superstition that dreams 
foretell the future, and that the dream enters 
through the ear of the sleeper from the nether 
realm. Hence arose in pre-historic times the habit 
of ‘incubation,’ or sleeping on the bare earth in 
order to obtain a mantic dream. We are not, 
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therefore, surprised to find that the snake, the 
most usual ‘familiar’ and incarnation of the earth- 
spirit, was the prophetie animal par excellence for 
the Hellenes (‘ propheey was the peeuliar property 
of snakes,’ says Aflian'); and that Ge was wor- 
shipped and eonsulted as a giver of oraeles at 
Aigai, possibly at Olympia and Marathon, and 
certainly at Delphi in the pre-Apolline days. 
Here, aeeording to Enripides, the eartlı-goddess 
sent up oracles through dreams, in order to thwart 
Apollo’s divination, until Apollo appealed to Zeus 
to prohibit her.? Another mantie process, but 
also ‘chthonian,’ was praetised in the worship of 
Gaia at Aigai; her priestess drank a draught of 
bull’s blood, to fill herself with the spirit ef pro- 
pheey, before she descended into a eave, which 
was the primitive shrine of the earth-spirit.? As 
the bull is an animal elosely associated with the 
latter, we may regard this drinking as a form of 
sacramental communion. Neither the function of 
propheey nor sacramental communion necessarily 
indieates a clear anthropomorphie conception of 
divinity. But probably from her oraeular power 
Ge acquired—at Delphi and Athens and perhaps 
at Olympia—the title of Ge Themis, ‘ Earth 
Oracle’; and there are strong reasons for believ- 
ing that this double title engendered an inde- 
pendent goddess Themis, who, detaehed from 
Ge, became assoeiated with Zeus and a figure 
of anthropomorphic religion and mythology, em- 
bodying the ethieal idea of righteousness, and 
playing a part in the higher spiritual] religion. At 
this point, then, an animistic nature-worship 
shows itself capable of a transcendental develop- 
ment; only, it is signifieant to note, in this develop- 
ment the name Ge drops out. 

There is one more important aspeet of Gaia—her 
association with the spirits of the dead, who find 
their home in the bosom of the earth-mother. 
She elaimed a share in the libations to the dead ;4 
and she was not forgotten in the Attie service of 
the Anthesteria and the Genesia, two All-Souls’ 
festivals of spring and autumn.’ We may think 
that these funeral offerings to her were dietated or 
aceompanied by a vague idea that the fortune of 
the souls depended on her favour. Yet we have 
no evidence that any vivid personal hopes of happy 
individual life after death were eonfirmed by the 
worship of Gaia. But from Gaia, the mother of 
the spiritual goddess Themis, arose also the two 
brightest and most human deities of Hellenie 
polytheism, Demeter and Kore; and it was to 
these, or to Dionysos, that any living Hellenic 
faith in posthumous happiness attached. 

We may draw the conclusion that it was the 
unavoidable association of the name Ge with the 
solid earth around us and beneath us that prevented 
the Greek imagination from exalting the earth- 
spirit up to the higher plane of religion. It was 
only by shedding her elemental name and disguis- 
ing herself as Pandora, Aglauros, Themis, Demeter, 
and Kore that she eould attract to herself bright 
anthropomorphie myths or count in the world of 
ethical and spiritual ideals. 

(f) River-worship.—There remains to be eon- 
sidered that nature-worship which appears to have 
attraeted most powerfully the Hellenes of the 
conntry-side and even those of the cities — the 
worship of rivers and of the nymphs of the fonn- 
tain, grove, and meadow. In the earliest days of 
the Hellenie race the rushing water was regarded 
as an animate power; and probably long before 
Homer the animistie sense had been at work upon 
this mysterious element and had conceived of the 
rolling river as the abode of an immanent personal 
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spirit, a daiuwr, or numen, whieh eame more and 
more to be clothed with a conerete and definite 
form, human or animal or half-human half-aninal ; 
and at the end of this process a definite and indi- 
vidual @eds might emerge. The Homeric poems 
give us some evidenee of the various stages of this 
religious evolution. In the conflict of Achilles 
with Skamandros and Simoeis, at times the river 
is nothing but the divine animate element, over- 
powering the hero with the material force of its 
waves. But more often the poetic presentation is 
more personal; there is a daiuwy, a vague person- 
ality, in the water, that can feel anger and pity and 
fear; then, in a dramatie moment of stress, this 
being ean emerge from the water and even ascend 
to the eouneil-ehamber of Zens, in the form of a 
man,!a produet of the anthropomorphic fancy so 
regnant in the Greek mind. It is with this imag- 
ination that Odysseus prays to the unknown river- 
god under the title of ‘king,’ and speaks of the 
divinity’s knees that he elasps as a suppliant.? 

The ritual also, as recorded by Homer, shows 
us something of the same shifting imagination. 
Skamandros has a priest, but priesthood does not 
always demand a personal eds for its service; the 
Trojans were in the habit of throwing live horses 
into the waters; and this simple form of sacrifice, 
whieh we may call elemental and whielı survived 
in the later period of Greece, belongs to animistic 
rather than to theistie eult. So also the dediea- 
tion of Achilles’ hair to the river Spercheios was 
the pledge of a simple eommunion with the river 
or the river-spirit ; it does not neeessarily imply an 
anthropomorphie god. But, when we hear of altars 
een the river-bank for the sacrifice, we may 
say that such ritual attests the belief in a personal 
deös who is sufficiently independent of his element 
to be able at will to quit it and to come and par- 
take of the vietim on land. Both forms of saeritice, 
the animistie and the theistic, were, according to 
Homer, in vogue on the banks of the Thessalian 
river,* and both were generally maintained in 
historical times — e.g., at Mykonos,’ where an 
inscription prescribes that of the eleven victims, 
a ram and ten lambs, consecrated to Aehelvos, 
three should be offered on the altar and the rest 
thrown into the river. Achelvos was ‘the river’ 
pur excellence for all the Hellenic communities, not 
only beeause it was the largest of all Greek rivers, 
but probably also because the aneestors of the 
leading divisions of the people had at one time 
dwelt near or within its area. We are told by 
Ephoros that its worship was universal and that 
it was even preseribed by the Dodoniean oracle ; ® 
and we have definite proof of it in Attica, Megara, 
and elsewhere.” We may therefore regard Acheloos 
as more than an elemental daluwr, asa fully formed 
individual god, whose power extended heyond his 
element, and who might be worshipped far away 
from the neighbourhood of any water. And thus 
he might become associated with the Olympians, 
as he was, e.g., with Demeter.® 

But doubtless the heart of the individual Greek 
turned with more yearning and Jove to the local 
river that watered the glen or the meadows in 
which his eity arose; and the records? are ample 
enough to compel us to believe that every locality 
possessed this worship. That it was real and 
earnest and dearer to the souls of the people than 
any other mere nature-worship may also be be- 
lieved ; for the fertilizing water was closely asso- 
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ciated with the life of children, as the river was 
kovporpdgos, ‘a nurturer of the young.’ The charm- 
ing communion ritual of the dedication of the hair 
at puberty, attested by Homer, survived till a late 
period in Arcadia and probably in many other 
places.! The pure and holy water of the river or 
fount was used for the service of the high gods, 
as at Olympia, and for purification ceremonies— 
especially at marriage.? We have no hint of any- 
thing like infant-baptism in rivers ; but an interest- 
ing ritual indirectly connected, we may believe, 
withthe birth of infants is attested of New Ilion 
by one classical text: the maidens of the historic 
city of Troy were obliged on the eve of their 
marriage to wade into the river Skamandros, and 
by a solemn formula to offer their virginity to the 
river-god.8 The maiden at the most critical time 
of her life enters thns into corporeal communion 
with the tutelary spirit of the land; and it is 
reasonable to think that the ritual was inspired 
by the belief that the future child born of the real 
marriage would be instinct with that spirit. The 
desire to establish some ideal connexion between 
the new-born infant and the river, if not expressed 
elsewhere by this peculiar ritual, is attested by 
such names as Kephissodotos at Athens ;4 and the 
many myths concerning princesses and heroines 
conceiving by river-gods might have arisen from 
just such a lepös yduos as that which was in vogue 
in the Troad. 

The family-ties, then, between the home and 
the river-god were intimately felt in Greece. And 
the Hellene was capable of believing that such an 
elemental deity conld be deeply concerned with 
the welfare of the whole State. When the Spartan 
king, Kleomenes, tried to cross the river Erasinos 
to attack the Argives, Erasinos strove to prevent 
him, and the king expressed his admiration of the 
god for doing his best to save his citizens.” When 
certain men were condemned as traitors at Amphi- 
polis in 356 B.C., a part of their confiscated property 
was paid over to the river Strymon, whom they 
were held to have betrayed. 

We recognize by the evidence of such facts that 
the cult of rivers was one of the vital forces in the 
domestic and even the national religion of Greece. 
But it is not easy to say at once and precisely how 
the average Hellene imagined these divinities ; 
we have seen what is the evidence offered by the 
ritual; but ritualistic forms by no means bind 
the imagination of the worshipper. Many may 
have remained at the stage of inchoate religious 
feeling and have been conscious merely of the 
flowing water as animate and divine, or have 
believed vaguely in the presence there of an 
immanent spirit, or daluwv, who could be angry or 
propitious. But there was a strong trend in the 
Greek religious imagination towards definite con- 
crete forms so as to invest the once vague numen 
with the definite personality of the hero or the 
individual 6eés, while Greek art and Greek myth- 
ology both express and strengthen this tendency. 
Therefore it is likely that the average Greek, 
believing in the divinity of rivers, believed in real 
and robust river-gods inhabiting them, as appears 
in the story about Skamandros quoted above, and 
in the popular myths concerning the combat of 
Herakles and Acheloos, and Alpheios’s amorous 
attempt on Artemis. If we may trust Achilles 
Tatius, even the later Hellenes maintained at 
Olympia the simple form of sacrifice to Alpheios 
which may be called non-anthropomorphic, throw- 
ing their offerings directly into the water; but 
they attached to it a legend of a human lover-god.? 

1 Artemid. ii. 38. 2 Schol. Pind. Ol. xi. 58. 

3 Æschin. Ep. 10. 

ICh. "Acwrddwpos, 'AxeA@ddwpos, "Irunvoswpos, 'Iorpóðoros, 


Horanodwpıos, Zrpupdédwpos. í 
3 Herod. vi. 76. ë Paus. VI. xxii. 9. ‘i.18. 


The form, however, in whieh the river-god was 
imagined was not wholly and always antlıropo- 
morphic; according to Alian,! many of the Greek 
communities personified their local river under the 
form ofa bull, suggested no doubt by the roarıng 
of the floods, others under the form of man; but 
the art evidence shows that here as elsewhere the 
anthropomorphic fancy prevailed at last over the 
theriomorphic; the later coin-types present the 
river-god usually in beautiful human form, only 
with bulls’ horns above the forehead. 

(9) Nymph-worship.—The worship of nymphs 
possessed an equal hold on the faith and affections 
of the early Greek and of the Greek peasant of ali 
ages. «These are the feminine personifications ot 
certain elemental life, the life in the fountain and 
stream, in the grove and the meadow. But, unlike 
the river-divinities, they appear to have been 
anthropomorphically imagined from the very be- 
ginning; for their name, which is our primary 
evidence concerning them, means simply ‘brides’ 
or ‘young women,’ and their forms in art and 
legend are purely human. Perhaps even more 
than the river-deities, the nymphs were intimately 
connected with the religion of the family and home. 
A striking passage in the Odyssey? shows how they 
were associated with the deep sentiment of yearn- 
ing for one’s native land; and throughout the ages 
of paganism they were beloved and revered as 
xovporpédot,® the kindly nurturers of children, the 
most tender title in the religions language of 
Greece. Though they belonged to the wild land- 
scape of the country-side, their cult was taken over 
by the city-State ; each division of the Doric tribes 
appears to have had its special worship of them ;+ 
the magistrates at Kos supervise their sacrifice ;° 
and on the slopes of the Athenian Akropolis, where 
we have evidence of a temple consecrated to 
‘nymphs of the State’—Nvudat Anuso, Núugpn 
IIavönuos®—they came near to the rank of higher 
divinities. Though personal and human, these 
‘brides’ of nature are usually nameless, and, in 
the centuries when the Olympian religion flourished, 
they tend to attach themselves as adjuncts to the 
higher divinities, such as Hermes, Apollo, Artemis, 
and Dionysos. And, when the higher gods were 
fading in the latter days of paganism, we have 
reason for believing that the simple faith of the 
peasant turned more clingingly to those tutelary 
half-divinities that fostered the life of his home 
and his soil; and their enlt may have been the 
less easy to eradicate in proportion as they 
were more dimly conceived. In a degraded form, 
because of the ban of Christianity, the faith 
in them survives even to this day in Greece and 
Macedonia.? 

Even in the records and products of the civilized 
European imagination these half-divine personali- 
ties of river, grove, and fountain are not to be 
ignored; for they have been a heritage of our 
poetic tradition, and even our great Puritan Milton 
could not shake off their spell. But for the just 
appreciation of the popular Greek mind their im- 
portance is primary; they illustrate as vividly as 
any pate of the polytheism the plastic personifying 
faculty which peopled the world of nature with 
bright personalities, ideal but akin to ourhumanity ; 
and thus Greek religion as well as Greek poetry 
was in its attitude towards nature anthropomorphic 
rather than animistic or pantheistic ; thus also, by 
evolving these forms of beauty and grace, the 

1 Var. Hist. ii. 33. 2 xiii. 356 ff. 

3 Hes. Theog. 346f.; Artemid. ji. 38. 


4 See inscription of Thera, CIG (Ins. mar. Eg.), 378. 

5W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, 
Oxford, 1891, no. 44. 

6 CIA i. 503, iii. 369. : 

7See G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903, 
p. 242; J.C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 


Religion, do. 1910, p. 130. 
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popular mind was somewhat freed from the burden 
of terror and malignity with which nature-religion 
has so often oppressed other peoples. 

The figures of the Horai, ‘ the seasons,’ especially 
in Attica, where they aequired definite names and 
definite life-history, are salient examples of the 
same working of the Greek mind. Originally 
vague daimonistie spirits of vegetation, they be- 
come anthropomorphic and clearly outlined person- 
alities, no longer immanent in the soil and changing 
with the changes of the year, but free and tran- 
scendental, functional divinities rather than nature- 
spirits (ef. art. Hor#), Doubtless in many loeali- 
tres there were many half-formed ‘vegetation- 
daimons’; but, if the Greek mind chose to work 
upon them, it always strove to transform them 
into ‘heroes’ or ‘gods,’ ze. into definite tran- 
scendental individuals. We receive the same im- 
pression when we consider the Greek religious 
teelings aronsed by the sea. This great element 
may once have been conceived as animate and 
divine, and the name ’Audirpiryn, if we connect it 
with a root meaning ‘ water,’ may have expressed 
this feeling in a semi-personal form. But no trace 
of this has been left in any record of actual worship 
—there is no eult of ‘Thalassa.’ Before Poseidon 
became the supreme maritime god, the sea was 
peopled with various personal éaiuoves, who at first 
may have been vaguely conceived and nameless, 
and to this stage the &ħtos yépwy, the old man of 
the sea—who enjoyed a public cult at Byzantium 
—may have belonged. But this vagueness did not 
long endure; and the plastic creativeness of the 
Greek mind peopled the sea with definite individ- 
uals—heroes, heroines, gods, and goddesses—such 
as Nerens, Glankos, Ino, Thetis, and the Nereids, 
humanized ideal forms, sharply distinct from the 
element which they inhabit, and some of them 
possessing a real life-history or a personal mythic 
tradition. Amphitrite becomes the queen-wife of 
Poseidon, as real a personality as Hera. And 
Poseidon seems to have been a deös from the begin- 
ning of his career; at least we cannot show that 
he was ever evolved from an elemental numen. 
When we examine the cults and characters of the 
higher divinities, we find the same effects of the 
religious temperament of the people. There is 
imneh nature-religion in all; nearly all the @eol are 
linked with vegetation and the elements; yet none 
are pure nature-deities, and their life-history 1s not 
the mere reflexion of natnre’s life. Even Kore, 
who is the young earth-maiden, gained her higher 
significance as goddess of the world of souls; even 
the intruder Dionysos, starting from the sphere of 
the wildest nature-worship and crude animistic 
feeling, becomes a spiritualized and transeendental 
god. 

On the other hand, the pure nature-deities, such 
as Ge and Helios, could never rise to the highest 
rank in the Hellenic polytheism; for they were 
hampered by their materialistic names. 

Therefore in the broadest sense the dictum of 
Aristophanes qnoted above is true. The religion 
of civilized Greece was concerned not with direet 
worship of sun, moon, sea, and earth, but with 
transcendental beings of moral and spiritnal life; 
and therefore it belongs on the whole to the higher 
religions of the world. Finally, even in the primi- 
tive Greek’s imagination, which peopled earth, air, 
and sea with ideal personalities, we discern the 
same selective instinct for rò xaddvy, the same 
aversion to the monstrous, as Inspired and governed 
the higher minds of the race. 

lATERATURE.—L. Preller and C. Robert, Griechische Myth- 
ologiet, Berlin, 1887-94, pp. 429-470, 544-560, 632-638; L. R. 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, Oxford, 1896-1909, iii. 1-28, 
v. 415-481; Roscher, s.vv. ‘Flussgotter,’ ‘Gaia,’ ‘ Helios,’ 


‘Localpersonificationen,’ ‘ Mondgéttin,’ ‘Nymphen’; Darem- 
berg-Saglio, s.vv. ‘Luna,’ ‘Nymphes,’ ‘Sol’; P. Gardner, 


‘Greek River-worship,’ in Transactions of Royal Society of 
Literature, 1878; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Flussgötter.' 
L. R. FARNELL. 


NATURE (Hindu).—The attempt to describe 
or define in general terms the Hindn conception ot 
nature as a whole, and of its relation to mankind, 
meets with very considerable difliculty, and finds 
itself confronted with statements and beliefs which 
apparently are inconsistent with one another or 
with any definite and settled cosmolozical ideas. 
The reason may be regarded as twofold: the am- 
biguity of the term ‘nature’ itself, the range of 
meaning in which it is employed being of wide 
extent; and the elusive and varying character of 
Hindu thought, which claims for itself the utmost 
liberty of speculation and fancy, and is not troubled 
by serupnlous demands for self-consistency or 
uniformity. Here, however, as elsewhere, Indian 
thought is in general essentially animistie, and 
neither appreciates nor exhibits the least tendency 
to adopt a materialistic point of view. It is trne 
that the ruling philosophie conception denies the 
real existence of a world of nature. All this is 
only mäyd, ‘illusion’; and any inquiry, therefore, 
into its character is as irrational as it is of necessity 
unproductive. Theoretical speculation, however, 
has little influence on the practical life. The 
Hindn thinker finds himself under the necessity of 
working out his relation to the world around him 
on the basis of faith in its practieal reality and 
effectiveness, however much he may profess in the 
abstract to discredit its existence. 

If ‘nature,’ therefore, is to be defined in the 
strict and limited sense in which the word is often 
employed — natura naturata contrasted with 
natura naturans, to adopt the terms whieh James 
Ward has made familiar—it is probably true that 
the conception involved has never presented itself 
to the Indian mind, or, if suggested, has failed to 
win acceptance within more than a very limited 
and entirely unrepresentative circle. The natural 
world may be in itself dull and inert; but it is not 
condemned so to remain in perpetuity. It is 
always capable of being raised, as it were, in the 
plane of being and vitalized ; nor is any absolute 
barrier ereeted which eannot be overstepped be- 
tween aninıate and inanimate nature, a world of 
life and a world of material tlıings, in the former 
of which change and in the latter changelessness is 
the recognized order. In most instances, at least, 
it would be correct to assert that the distinction 
assumed would convey no meaning to Indian 
thought, or, if comprehended, would be at once re- 
jected as opposed both to reason and to experience. 

Probably the nearest approach that Indian 
thought has allowed itself to make to the concep- 
tion of natura naturata—inanimate nature as a 
whole, without initiative or self-control, admitting 
to its sum-total neither addition nor dimmution— 
is in the pradhdna or prakrti of the Sankhyan 
philosophy. A similar thought recurs not infre- 
quently in later writers and in the doctrines of 
later teachers. It cannot be said, however, to have 
gained the Indian ear or to any extent to have 
captured the Indian heart. There is, moreover, 
an important and far-reaching diflerence. Prakrti, 
although incapable of self-movement or of inception 
until awakened by the presence of purusa and, as 
it were, set upon its way, is itself nevertheless the 
source of all progress and development, and includes 
among its evolutes such idealistic elements as 
buddhi, ‘knowledge,’ and ahankära, ‘self-conscious- 
ness,’ no less than the material world with all that 
belongs to it. Purusr is eternally the same, with- 
out change or evolution. ‘The Indian concept, 
therefore, is of far wider content than the Western 
or European ‘nature’; and it is perhaps unfortun- 

l ate that the latter word should have been so fre- 
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quently adopted to render an original philosophic 
term that hardly admits of adequate translation 
into a foreign tongue.’ 

Hindu thought, moreover, hardly advanced to 
the conception of nature as a whole, a totality in- 
separably bonded together and unified under the 
control of a common law to which in every part 
and portion it was submissive. Set over against 
himself, to the Indian observer or thinker the uni- 
verse was and remained individualistic, a group or 
rather groups of individuals, often loosely and 
obscurely defined, but witli distinct individualities, 
wills, functions, and tendencies. In all this the 
conditions of human life and society were reflected 
upon the assumed life of the other world, and seen 
more or less distorted as in a mirror. The several 
members of the groups, deities of the forests, the 
streams, the sky, ete., bore a family resemblance, 
as it were, to one another; but also the groups 
themselves were not strongly or clearly differenti- 
ated inter se, and individuals on the border-line 
might be assigned without much difficulty to 
another company, and were not careful to avoid 
trespassing upon the sphere or functions of divini- 
ties in the main distinct and charged with a special 
office and work. The tendency was uniformly in 
the direction of assimilation, not only the individ- 
ual members of the groups drawing closer together 
in attributes and character, in all but name, but 
the several groups losing their hold upon the dis- 
tinctive characteristics which betrayed their origin, 
and becoming mere embodiments of a few leading 
or commanding attributes which were appropriate 
to all. This feature is not, of course, peculiar to 
early Hindu thought or conception, but to a greater 
or less extent characterizes all ‘nature’ religions, 
whose deities are only in rare instances clearly 
differentiated, more often under different names 
are possessed of identical attributes and discharge 
the same offices. 

These vaguely conceived forces or powers of 
nature were, in the first instance at least, not 
defined as persons, or clothed with personal form 
and attribute. This stage or attitude of belief is 
represented widely among the less advanced anim- 
istic tribes of India at the present time, and to 
a large extent forms the background of the re- 
ligious faith and practice of the countryside.?2 The 
ghostly object of the villager’s dread is localized 
in this or that patch of jungle, in a rock, a tree, 
or arushing stream, but is hardly individualized, 
or in any way distinguished from many others 
of his kind, who do similar deeds of mischief and 
ill-will and are equally to be feared. In the 
earliest literature of the Vedic hymns, however, 
the personality of the chief gods and goddesses 
is distinctly conceived and asserted. The poets’ 

l Illustrations are readily to hand from Indian literature. 
Thus Bhagavad-Gitd, xiii. 19, ‘Know that both prakrti and 
purusa are without beginning, and that products and qualities 
(yuna) originate from prakrti.’ Prakrti is said to be the 
ground of the activity of cause and effect, purusa of the capa- 
city of experiencing pleasure and pain (SBE viii.2 [1898] 104 f. ; 
ci. the comments of Rämänuja on Ved. I. i. 1 and 1. iv. 8, SBE 
xlviii. [1904] 139f., 365); ib. iii. 27, ‘Actions in every instance 
are done by the qualities of prakrti’; 33, ‘Even the wise man 
acts in harmony with his own nature (prakrti). All beings 
follow nature’ (SBE xlviii. 55f.); ix. 10, ‘By me, the overseer, 
prakrti brings forth the animate and inanimate world, from 
this cause the universe revolves’ (SBE xlviii. 82); cf. db. xiv. 6, 
v. 14, etc. 

2 Cf. the words of H. H. Risley, than whom no closer or more 
exact student of primitive Indian life can be quoted. ‘More 
especially in Chota Nagpur... my endeavours to find out 
what the jungle people really do believe have led me to the 
negative conclusion that in most cases the indefinite something 
which they fear and attempt to propitiate is not a person at all 
inany sense of the word. . . . I should say that the idea that lies 
atthe root of their religion is that of power, or rather of many 
powers. What the Animist worships and seeks by all means to 
influence and conciliate is the shifting and shadowy company of 
unknown powers or influences making for evil rather than for 
good’ (Census of India, 1901, ‘Report,’ vol. i. pt. i., Calcutta, 
1903, v. 352). 


thought and conception have advanced far beyond 
the stage at which the suppliant addresses himself 
to a vague impersonal force; and of the leading 
divinities at least it may be said that they possess 
a character of their own, and are apprehended in 
and by themselves. This would tend to show that 
the Aryan peoples of that age were by no means 
at a primitive or very early stage in the evolu- 
tion of religious ideas, but had made considerable 
progress in the orderly development of constructive 
thought. The conception of personality, if it forces 
itself upon primitive man as a given fact of experi- 
ence, is only with difficulty defined, or made to 
apply to the unknown external powers upon which 
his own well-being so largely depends. These he 
endows with various qualities and functions, derived 
from his own self-consciousness and experience, as 
of cunning, strength, will, but he makes no effort 
to combine them into the whole of an individual 
person, a substratum whose attributes these are. 

Accordingly, it would be correct to define the 
Hindu conception of nature as consisting, at least 
ae of an aggregate of forces, not 
clearly interrelated or acting in unison, but for 
the most part independent, and not set in motion 
by any common motive or principle. It is partially 
misleading, therefore, to employ the term ‘force’ 
of the Indian conception. For the so-called force 
is not determined by any rule or law, save that of 
its own volition. Itis active, and works according 
to its own will and caprice. The animating power 
of the spring or the grove is really animated, and 
is, so far as it is self-governing and irresponsible, 
urged to action by no necessity or the control of a 
higher power or will, but is arbitrary and apt to 
perform the most unexpected feats of mischief- 
making and malice. This is the lowest and most 
primitive stage of naturalism, represented widely 
in India at the present day. A hierarchy of 
nature-gods and goddesses, with a graduation of 
authority and power, reveals itself only in the 
further course of evolution. Nor in this is man 
doing other than ascribing to the external forces 
of nature the faculties of self-determination and 
free movement which he finds within himself. The 
powers of the world without reflect the power 
within, but are conceived as endowed with a greater 
capacity for hurt or harm or for doing good, inas- 
much as the radius of their action is indefinitely 
wider and the destruction that they work more 
ruinous and complete. Nature is essentially rela- 
tive toman. For the very reason, however, that 
these powers are self-determining and irresponsible, 
they may be moved by prayer or placated by olter- 
ing. The grovelling attitude of fear, the muttered 
petition for mercy, the rags tied to the sacred tree, 
the oblation poured upon the ground, and the 
slaughtered bird or beast are so many recognitions 
of the dominion which the forces of nature exercise 
over the worshipper, and the perpetual interference 
which they inject into the otherwise equable course 
of his life. He is always in presence of natural 
powers of indefinite range and capability, and the 
mere instinct of self-preservation pronipts him to 
seek to propitiate them and to ward off the incal- 
culable consequences of their spite or caprice. 

A determining element in the character of all 
nature-divinities is the climate and natural features 
of the district in which they are found. Environ- 
ment plays as large a part in the formation and 
development of early religious conceptions as in 
the physical growth and evolution of the human 
body. The deities with which the imagination of 
the worshipper fills the universe around him are of 
necessity deities of the things which he sees, and 
the phenomenal forces which he experiences. In 
the tropies a god of fire will predominate, and the 
supreme punishment will be torture by heat. In 
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the aretic regions the chief and most terrible of 
the gods will rule the cold blast, and ‘hell’ will be 
a realm of pitiless frost. Thus divinities of the 
mountains will everywhere have similar character- 
istics, and will be awe-inspiring and difficult of 
access ; deities of the storms will be variable and 
fickle, swift to strike, and readily appeased. ‘The 
former may be expected to be constant, unchange- 
able, and in a mountainous region will dominate 
the entire pantheon. The ferocity or comparative 
mildness of the latter will vary with the climatic 
conditions of the country; their disposition will 
always be more or less uncertain, and their action 
erratic. In Egypt, where the conditions are stable, 
and the character and succession of the weather 
and the seasons may be relied upon with all 
confidence, nature-deities are equable and mild, 
ruling in general in their several provinces with 
consideration and equity. In the cold and storm- 
driven north the corresponding divinities are harsh, 
reckless, and cruel, and may be expected relent- 
lessly to punish every offence against their majesty 
and laws. An animistic cult, endowing with some 
at least of the attributes and functions of life the 
powers and phenomena of natnre that encompass 
its votaries, of necessity reflects the quality and 
characteristics of their environment, and in many 
respects may be looked upon as an unwritten 
record of their experiences and history. 

In this way the nature-gods of India are brought 
into relation with their surroundings, and betray 
their origin. Where development has taken place, 
the change has usually, not always, been so simple 
and gradual that the original character of the 
deity in question can be discerned without much 
difficulty. In particular the gods of the Vedic 
hymns are for the most part at only a short remove 
from the natural phenomena which they represent. 
3ehind the loosely wrought and transparent veil 
of the personality the concrete fact or phenomenon, 
upon which the idealization has been based, was 
readily apparent; and the poets or worshippers 
never lost their hold, as it were, of the material 
world, the elements of which their own imagina- 
tion had converted into gods with a claim upon their 
reverence and fear. Those forces of nature which 
were most apt to surprise, hurt, inflict injury, or 
cause loss, whether to themselves or to their pos- 
sessions, would most command their respect and 
exact from them offerings of propitiation. Deities, 
on the other hand, even though they represented 
constant facts of experience, as, e.g., the Indian 
warmth and sunshine, if the outcome of their 
activity were usually the happiness and well-being 
of man, did not need to be urged to beneficence by 
gifts; and consequently their worship always 
tended to be neglected and their claims deferred in 
favour of the more imperious need of the worshipper 
to secure himself by submission and oflering 
against the ill-will of those who might be prone to 
doharm. It is probable that considerations of this 
nature explain the comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion which the direct worship of the sun occupies in 
India. No natural phenomenon is more continually 
present and all-pervading than the sunlight and 
heat; reverence for the sun is and always has been 
a permanent element of Hindu worship, and of the 
daily ritual and prayer of the Brahman worshipper. 
The beneficent action of the sun, however, might 
be taken for granted. The more urgent need of 
the worshipper was to erect altars and present 
sacrifices to avert the wrongs and calamities which 
he might otherwise suffer at the hands of more 
capricious deities, whose action might easily be 
diverted to do him harm. 

To enumerate and describe even a tithe of the 
nature-gods and goddesses who from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin do at the present time exact or 
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have in the past exacted a measure of adoration 
and fear from a greater or less proportion of the 
inhabitants of the peninsula is manifestly impossible 
within the limits of an article. Their number is 
legion. It would not be incorrect to assert that of 
the great multitude of deities who compose the 
vast Hindu pantheon the character and attributes 
of at least nine-tenths would justify a claim to the 
name and rank of ‘nature’ divinities; the re- 
mainder, with hardly an exception, would find a 
place in shrines or temples for ancestor-worship, or 
betray their origin in deification of notable men 
and women of the present or past ages. Deities 
that are the personifications of abstract qualities or 
sensations are rare; nor do they seem ever to have 
commanded any considerable measure of practical 
worship, important though their rôle may have 
been in theory and in the constructive mythology 
of the priests. 

There is a further reason also in the character of 
the nature-gods themselves which seems to render 
a detailed description of each and every one un- 
necessary, even if it were possible. They all or 
most of them exhibit a strong family likeness. A 
description true to the qualities and attributes of 
one would serve for many others. Practically the 
same divinity also re-appears under different names 
in different parts of the country. When facilities 
of communication increase, these various deities 
are brought into contact with one another, and are 
readily identified. Thus the number of distinct 
and individual entities among the gods is not so 
great as might at first sight appear. Moreover, 
the character and functions of a nature-deity are 
rarely sharply defined. They tend at the edges 
to indistinetness and lack of firm outline. The 
more readily, therefore, they pass into one another, 
interchange offices and attributes, and end by 
becoming indistinguishable or distinguishable only 
by a name which has ceased to connote any marked 
individuality. It is usual to classify nature-gods 
as gods of the mountains, forests, streams, etc. ; 
within these classes a similarity of function and 
characteristic is universally found to exist, which 
has its explanation in the natural phenomena 
which the deities represent. Finally, all nature- 
gods are strongly anthropomorphie. The wor- 
shippers, by whose imaginative power they are 
conceived, endow them with qualities and capaci- 
ties like their own. In bodily appearance, in 
motives and passions, in prejudices and desires, 
they are like men. Inasmuch, however, as they 
have at their disposal forces inecomparably greater 
than human—forces, moreover, whose purpose and 
direction appear to be incalculable—they are 
credited with efficient powers on a greatly enhanced 
scale. The worshipper reflects his own capacities 
for willing, feeling, acting upon the creations of 
his fancy, but in so doing magnifies them, and finds 
himself in presence of a god. 

In thehyinns of the Rigveda, the earliest litera- 
ture of the Hindus, a simple natnre-worship is pre- 
sented, the naive wonder and reverence of man in 
presence of the mighty forces of the universe by 
which he is encompassed. The Vedic deities are 
described in anthropomorphic terms, but their 
relation to the natural phenomena which they 
represent is usually of a simple and straightforward 
character. In the hands of the poets they have 
undergone little transformation or idealization, 
and are still manifestly the forces of nature more 
or less distinctly personified and endowed with 
human characteristics. Perhaps in no other early 
religion is the ‘natural’ element so clearly revealed, 
or the material origin so little obscured by passing 
into the divine. Thus also the qualities and attri- 
butes of the various gods, being constructed, as it 
were, after one pattern, that of man, present little 
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variety, and the same epithets may be and fre- 
quently are applied to each and all. As is natural, 
it is the element of strength, the force which they 
exercise and by which their influence is felt, upon 
which most stress is laid. Whatever else they may 
be to the mind of their worshippers, they are 
severally all-powerful, able to aceomplish their 
aims and to do whatsoever they will. Moreover, 
with few exceptions they are eonceived as gracious 
and kindly, prepared to listen to the petitions of 
those who approach them in sincerity with prayer 
and sacrifiee; and they wage continual war with 
the powers of ill, the demons who work disaster, 
suffering, and wrong. In all this may be easily 
discerned the self-eonseiousness of the early Hindu 
worshipper, facing with courage the problems of 
the world around him, projecting his own thoughts 
and experiences into what seemed its infinitely 
manifold activities, and endeavouring to construe 
its movements in terms of his own self-knowledge 
and will. Few of the great gods of the Veda sur- 
vived to later times. 

Nature-deities form part of what appear to have 
been early or primitive groupings of divine powers 
in triads, or sets of three. These, again, were, in 
most instanees at least, based upon and developed 
out of pairs of divinities, in whom was expressed 
the ancient eosmologieal coneeption of the creation 
of the universe by means of generation, the union 
of the male and female principles in the natural 
world. The oldest of these dyads, or pairs, was 
Dyaus-Prthivi, heaven and earth, Dyaus represent- 
ing the wide-spreading vault of heaven, whieh 
surrounds and eneompasses the earth (prthivi). 
Dyaus is invoked as father of gods and men, who 
alone apparently in the conception of the poets is 
without beginning and possesses the attribute of 
immortality. The other gods, however great and 
powerful they may be, are in themselves but 
mortal, and gain immortality only as they quaff 
the life-giving soma (see below) in the halls of the 
gods. Other aneient divinities linked together in 
nature and worship are Mitra-Varuna, the sun in 
the heavens, in his royal prerogatives of justice 
and power; Indra-Varuna, the open heaven and 
the elond-storms that eome forth from its womb; 
and others of less importance. The earliest triad 
that is elearly distinguished appears as Agni, 
Vayu, and Sürya, or fire, wind, and the sun ; but 
it is possible that this is a development out of a 
more primitive grouping in which Varuna, the 
heavens, and Mitra, a more ancient name or form 
of the solar divinity, had a part. 

In the nature-worship of the Veda the sun 
ne in many forms and under many nanıes. 
His most ancient title is Mitra, joint-guardian 
with Varuna of the wide universe, with a name 
and eult that lie far back in Indo-Iranian times. 
Varuna is thus in origin and relation closely con- 
nected with the sun. He has come to represent 
the wide-spreading vault of heaven, and as ‘all- 
seeing’ embodies the ancient Indian conception of 
justice and right. Varuna is perhaps the most 
completely personalized of the early Vedic gods. 
In the later Indian mythology, under circumstances 
that are obscure, he seems to have lost his original 
character, and beeame reduced to comparative in- 
significance as a god of the sea,! his oflice and 
funetions being transferred to Prajapati, the sove- 
reign ‘lord of creatures,’ an abstract conception of 
a more reflective and theistie type of thought. 


1 Ina late hymn of the Rigveda the rule of Varuna is already 
associated with the triple waters that feed the ocean: 

‘The waters of the sky, the waters of the rivers, the waters 
of the wells: the bright and cleansing waters, whose goal is the 
sea—may these divine waters protect me. 

In the midst of them goes Varuna the king, marking the 
truth and falsehood of men: they so pure and bright, dropping 
honey—may these divine waters protect me’ (vır. xlix.). 


In all the hymns addressed to Varuna there are 
an acknowledgment of wrong-doing, and prayer 
for forgiveness ; the following is part of one of the 
most remarkable from the first book of the Rigveda : 


‘However we break thy laws from day to day, men as we are, 

O god, Varuna, 

Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow of the furious ; 
nor to the anger of the spiteful! 

To propitiate thee, O Varuna, we bind thy mind with songs, 
as the charioteer a weary steed. 

Away from me they flee dispirited, intent only on gaining 
wealth ; as birds to their nest. 

When shall we bring hither the man who is victory to the 
warriors, when shall we bring Varuna, the wide-seeing, to 
be propitiated ? 


He who knows the place of the birds that fly through the 
sky, who on the waters knows the ships. 


He who knows the track of the wind, of the wide, the bright, 
and mighty ; and knows those who reside on high,— 

He, the upholder of order, Varuna sits down among his 
people; he, the wise, sits there to govern. 

Thence perceiving all wondrous things, he sees what has 
been and will be done. 

May he, the wise son of time, make our paths straight all 
our days; may he prolong our lives! 


© hear this my calling, Varuna, be gracious now; longing 
for help, I have called upon thee. 

Thou, O wise god, art lord of all, of heaven and earth: listen 
and answer on thy way.’ 


The most clearly conceived and defined of the 
solar deities is Sürya, the bright orb of the sun, 
who in the mythology is the son of Dyaus. He 
surveys the universe in the consciousness of power, 
and puts to flight the evil spirits of darkness anıl 
disease. The worship of the bright sun has been 
in India the most persistent and universal of early 
eults; and under the name of Savitr, the divine 
vivifier, who brings life again to the world and to 
men after the sleep of the night, he is invoked in 
the daily morning prayer of every Brahman.* 
Visnu, the all-pervader, isa solar deity who in the 
development of Indian religious thought beeame 
one of the most important and influential of India’s 
gods. He traverses the three worlds in three 
strides, and is deseribed as ‘ wide-stepping,’ ‘ wide- 
going’ 3—epithets that probably refer to the rapid 
course of the sun in the heavens through the three 
stages of rising, eulmination, and setting. Püsan 
also, the friend and guide of travellers and espeei- 
ally of the departed souls who are beset by many 
perils on their dark journey to the lower world, 
seems to have been originally a form of the light- 
giving god. In the later literature the number of 
the sun-gods is multiplied to twelve, representing 
the twelve months of the year. These are the 
Adityas, sons of Aditi, the boundless expanse or 
void. In the Rigveda the name oeeurs onee in the 
late tenth book, and their number is given as seven 
or eight, Varuna being sometimes reckoned with 
them. Aditi, in the dual, is the dual divinity of 
heaven and earth; and the name Aditya is also 
employed generally of Visnu or any solar divinity. 

Two deities, moreover, prominent in the Rigveda, 
were directly assoeiated with the heavens. The 
twin ASvins represented probably the morning and 
evening stars, which were originally conceived as 
distinet and independent. Their funetions, how- 
ever, and course in the sky were so evidently similar 
that they were regarded as twins. The name 
signifies ‘belonging to horses’; accordingly, the 
Asvins are the two charioteers who harness the 
car of the dawn, and conduet it eaeh sneeessive 
day above the horizon. They are also the divine 


physicians, who by their skill avert sickness and 

11. xxv.3 Max Miller, Hist. of Ancient Sanskrit Literature?, 
London, 1860, p. 535 ff. ; Peterson, Hymns from the Rigveda’, 
pp. 2 ff., 295 ff. 

2 The sacred Gäyatri or Sdvitri (Rigveda, mt. lxii. 10; cf. 
Manu, ii. 78-82, 148): tat Savitur varenyam bhargo devasya 
dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah prachodayät, ‘On the most excellent 
glory of that divine vivifier let us meditate, and may he inspire 
our thoughts.’ 

3 Urukrama, urugaya. 
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disease from men. Undoubtedly the most beautiful 
personification of the Veda is Usas, the goddess of 
the dawn, who in her car opens the gates of the 
sky, and drives away the malignant spirits that 
love the night. She is described as bright and 
ever young, the daughter of heaven and sister of 
the Adityas. In the dual, wsasau, the name is 
given to the morning and evening twilights. 

Several of the Vedie deities have a double or 
even threefold form and nature, as gods of the 
heavens, the earth, and the waters. The chief of 
these is Indra, sometimes described as an atmo- 
spheric divinity. He is the storm-god, son of Dyaus, 
the most popular deity of Vedic times, to Judge 
from the number of hymns dedicated to him. He 
rides upon his golden car, and bestows rich and 
bountiful gifts upon his worshippers; but he is 
also greatly to be feared, for the same rain that 
enriches and fertilizes the soil may become a flood, 
sweeping away the crops and destroying life. In 
his character as warrior-king he is thus perhaps 
more distinctly personalized than the majority of 
the Vedie gods. He is said greatly to delight in 
the offerings of those who pay him homage, and 
to indulge to excess in draughts of the intoxicating 
soma, whereby he is strengthened for the warfare 
with the powers of evil in which he is perpetually 
engaged. Prominent as is the position of Indra in 
the Veda, from the later mythology his figure and 
name almost entirely disappear. 

From many texts that might be cited the follow- 
ing express briefly the thoughts of the poet towards 
the god: 

‘He who, immediately on his birth, the first, the wise, sur- 
passed the gods in force; at whose might the two worlds 
shook, through the greatness of his strength, he, O men, 
is Indra. 

He who fixed the quivering earth ; who gave stability to the 


agitated mountains ; who measured the vast atmosphere ; 
who propped up the sky, he, O men, is Indra, 


He who has been a counterpart of the Universe ; who casts 
down the unshaken, he, O men, is Indra. 


The sky and the earth bow down to him; at his might the 
mountains are afraid.’ 1 


‘O Indra, listen to our prayer; come, yoke thy steeds, and 
drive them towards us ; all mortals eall upon thee in every 
place, but hear our prayer, O life-giver. 

Thy greatness, Indra, reached our cry, and thou protectest 
the song of the singer, O mighty one: when thou dost 
take the thunderbolt in thy hand, great and fierce god, 
none can resist thee. 


On the days when evil men do penance for their sin, on 
these days be gracious to us, O Indra; the sing which 
Varuna, the wise god, sees in us—from their guilt may 
Indra deliver us. 

Let us call on this mighty Indra, that he may give us great 
wealth and substance: who is the hearer of prayer—and 
do you gods protect us always with your blessing.’ 2 


Closely related to Indra are the Maruts, the 
storm-deities, sons of Rudra, himself a god of the 
destroying tempest, and the only one of the great 
Vedic deities whose temper and character are 
distinctly malelicent. Rudra is also the lord 
of the healing art, the ‘greatest of physicians,’ 
perhaps so regarded from the action of the storm- 
wind in clearing the valleys and swamps of fogs 
and noxious vapours. The constant association of 
the Maruts ah Indra in the hymns seems to be 
decisive against the explanation of their original 
nature as nn of plant-life and vegetation.? The 
really malelicent forces of the Veda are the 
demons, of whom Vrtra, the defeated opponent 
of Indra, is the chief. The other demoniacal 
powers for the most part make their appearance 
In classes, as rdéhksusas, pisächas, ete. Vrtra 

! Rigveda, a. xii. 1; J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts3, London, 
1890, iv. 87. 

2 Rigveda, vu. xxviii., tr. Petersons, i. 280 f. 

3 As by L. von Schröder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, 
Leipzig, 1908, p. 124. 


certainly, as a personification of the evil serpent, 
belongs to the sphere of nature-worship. The 
great majority, if not all, of the rest probably 
share the same character. 

Vayu or Vata was the wind, another impersona- 
tion of the mighty tempest. He is associated 
with the earth (prthivi), of whom he is some- 
times regarded as the husband. 

Among the most ancient deities of the Veda was 
Soma, who also appears under a terrestrial as well 
as a celestial form. His cult ınay be traced back 
to the Indo-Iranian period, when the sacred haoma 
had a part in the Avestan rites of worship. The 
basis of the personification is to be found in the 
strange intoxicating properties of the plant, which 
were ascribed to divine affatus. What specilic 
plant, however, was originally intended is un- 
certain. The so-called ‘moon-plant’ (Asclepias 
acida), which the Indians themselves usually 
identify with the soma, possesses a bitter acrid 
juice, which would seem unlikely, unless tastes 
have greatly changed, to have been lauded as a 
divine drink. Others have supposed that the soma 
really denoted the grape, the knowledge of which 
had been communicated to the Indians in their 
early home. P. Regnaud, on the other hand, has 
argued that the name originally indicated the 
aromatic oi] that was employed to feed the sacred 
fire ;! but his arguments have failed to carry con- 
vietion to scholars. ‘There is less ideal personifica- 
tion in the poets’ conception of Soma than is the 
case with the other chief divinities of the Veda. 
In celebrating his virtues and influence they seein 
never to have lost sight of the fact that the deity 
whom they praised did actually represent a tangible 
and concrete plant. Moreover, the soma, though 
the choice libation to the gods upon earth, pos- 
sessed also a mystical life in the third heaven. 
There, like the nectar of the Greeks, it was the 
drink of the gods, through partaking of which 
they became immortal; and men also will win 
immortality when they quail the soma in the 
regions of the blest. In some sort, therefore, the 
soma was conceived as having a celestial as well as 
an earthly existence. It grew also in heaven, 
whence it had been brought down, a gift from the 
gods to men. In the later literature Soma changed 
his character, as did some other divinities, and 
the name was transferred to or identified with the 
moon, probably through some obscure idea of 
the influence of the moon upon vegetation and the 
growth and ripening of thesap. Of this identifica- 
tion there are hints and pre-intimations in the 
Rigveda itself.? It is unlikely, however, that the 
conception of Soma as the moon was other than a 
late development of religious thought. 

In the tenth mandala of the Rigveda the praises of 
the soma and its irresistible power are chanted in an 
unmistakable drinking-song. Indra is the speaker: 

“This, this is my thought, that I will get me cow and horse : 

have I not drunk the Sonia? 

Like rushing winds the draughts I have drunk carry me 

along : have I not drunk the Soma? 

The draughts carry me along as swift horses the chariot : 

have I not drunk the Soma? 

Prayer is drawing nigh me, like a lowing cow approaching 

her dear child: have I not drunk the Soma? 

I, as a carpenter with a plank, turn the prayer round in my 

heart: have I not drunk the Soma? 

The two worlds reach not the half of me: have I not drunk 

the Soma? 

Over heaven in my might, over this mighty earth I stretch : 

have I not drunk the Soma? 


Ifa! I will put earth down this way or that way : have I not 
drunk the Soma? 








1 Actes du premier Congres international de Uhistotre des re- 
ligions, 1900, Paris, 1904, ı1. i. 49 ff. me 

2 Rigveda, vi. xliv. 21, vun. lxxi. 8, x. lxxv. 299, exxiii. S. 
The passages are all probably late. In x. Ixxxv. 5 the moon is 
the eup from which the gods drink the soma, and a similar 
representation is found in the Upanisads. 
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I am great of the great; I have risen to the navel of the 
world: have I not drunk the Soma? í 

I have taken, and go away satisfied, to carry the offering to 
the gods: have I not drunk the Soma?’ 1 


Agni, the god of fire, takes his place among 
nature-gods equally with the gods of the winds 
and the waters; and the universal prevalence of 
fire-worship among primitive peoples is due to the 
large part which that element plays in their daily 
life. Inthe Veda Agni is the son of heaven and 
earth, the guardian and friend of mankind ; and, 
like Soma, bears the character of a terrestrial as 
well as a celestial divinity. He is indeed credited 
with a threefold origin and life, as the sacred fire 
upon the hearth, the lightning in the sky, and in 
the atmospheric waters. As in the descriptions of 
the soma, the physical qualities and appearance of 
the fire also seem rarely if ever to be lost sight of 
by the Vedic poets. He strikes in the lightning, 
and with his fierce heat consumes those who 
oppose him and refuse to render him his due. He 
18 waits upon men at the household hearth, 
bears their sacrifices and gifts to heaven, and with 
his kindly warmth promotes the growth of their 
crops. Agni is the eldest of the gods, high priest 
and seer both in heaven and upon earth, messenger 
and intermediary between man and god, uniting in 
himself the functions of all inferior and human 
priests, and presenting their gifts and service with 
acceptance in heaven. Thus Agni especially, in 
his offices and worship, forms the bond between 
the daily concrete life and labour of man and the 
unseen world of the gods. 

‘O holy and divine Agni, with thy pleasant tongue of flame 

bring the gods here and worship them. 

We have fed thee with butter, O glorious one, that gazest up 
into heaven: bring the gods to our feast. 

Thou dost call them to our feast ; we have kindled thee and 
thou dost shine : dost shine mightily, O wise Agni, at our 
sacrifice. 

Agni, come with all the gods and partake of our sacrifice: 
we have chosen thee for our priest. 

See thy worshipper pours out the soma for thee, Agni, give 
him strength : with the gods sit down on the rushes. 

Thou are kindled, O Agni, conqueror of thousands, and 
kindled dost further our sacrifice: a messenger to the 
gods, worthy to be praised. 

Put Agni upon the altar, he to whom all creatures are 
known, who it is that carries our oblation: a god and 
priest ever young.’ 2 

Of nature-deities that in origin were more exclu- 
sively terrestrial the chief was Prthivi, the earth, 
the primeval mother of all creatures, and the 
consort of Dyaus, the sky. All natural objects, 
however, were deified, or conceived as animated by 
spirits consciously working out their own purposes, 
gratifying themselves in the execution of their 
own will, but amenable to prayer and the offerings 
and desires of their worshippers. All running 
water was regarded as especially sacred. The 
senli-mythical river Sarasvati was personified as 
the wife of Brahma, mother of rivers, goddess of 
eloquence and learning, who bestows inspiration 
on the seers, offspring and riches upon mankind. 
It is doubtful whether the Vedic Sarasvati is to be 
identified with the river which later bore the name, 
and now as an insignificant stream flows sonth- 
westwards between the Jumnä and the Sutlej to 
lose itself in the Indian Desert. There is evidence, 
however, that the modern river was formerly of 
much greater size and importance.? The heir to 
the especial sacredness of the Sarasvati was Ma 
Ganga, or Mother Ganges, a river which evi- 
dently occupied an entirely subordinate position 
in Vedic times, being mentioned once only in the 

tigveda.? In the later mythology the Ganges was 
the eldest daughter of Himavat (the mountain- 
range of the Himalayas) and Mena, the latter one 

1 x. cxix.; Peterson3, pp. 45f., 319f. 

2 Rigveda, V. xxvi. ; Peterson’, pp. 17, 304. 

s ra N is fully discussed in Macdonell and Keith, s.v., 

4 In the late tenth book (lxxv. 5). 


‘Narbada, and the Godavari (¢q.v.). 





of the apsarasas ;! and descended from heaven from 
the feet of Visnu, falling directly upon Siva’s head. 
Thus the sacred river has a celestial habitation 
and home, and is believed also to flow in a sub- 
terranean course. To bathe in its waters purifies 
from all sin. Death on its banks is a sure passport 
to heaven. And water from the Ganges is carried 
to the most distant parts of India for the benefit of 
those who cannot themselves visit the holy river. 
While the Ganges, however, is the most sacred 
river, and the chief places of pilgrimage and 
worship lie on its banks, other rivers approach it in 
sanctity. Of these the principal are the Indus, the 
According to 
a widely accepted tradition, the Ganges is destined 
at a future date to lose its pre-eminence, the place 
of honour being taken by the Narbadä. Every 
temple has its sacred tank, the water of which is 
more or less eflicacious for spiritual as well as 

hysical purification. The manikarnika well at 

enares is perhaps the most frequented and revered 
of countless sacred wells and pools throughout 
India, each with its legend or legends, which 
attract the Hindu worshipper, especially at the 
great periodical festivals. 

The worship of animals and plants is universal. 
In part this cult is a survival of totemism, as in 
many parts of India among the aboriginal and 
backward tribes it is associated at the present day 
with totemistic practices. The members of the 
serpent and monkey tribes are almost universally 
held in regard ; to the more common and dangerous 
snakes, especially the cobra, pūjā (worship) is 
habitually rendered. The bull is sacred and 
inviolable throughout the length and breadth of 
India. The animal ‘vehicles’ of the great gods 
become themselves the objects of a special cult and 
fear. Thus the sacred goose of Brahma, the 
garuda, the mythical eagle or vulture of Visnu, 
the nandin, or bull, of Siva, the tiger of his wife 
Durga, the rat of Ganesa, the parrot of Kamadeva 
the god of love, share the reverence due to the 
gods with whom they are associated. Dangerous 
beasts are propitiated in order to secure their wor- 
shippers from harm; in the case of others their 
usefulness in the service of man has led to a 
measure of honour being paid to them, which in 
most instances, however, falls short of a real deifi- 
cation. More or less unconsciously behind all lies 
the motive power of the belief in transmigration, 
which presents to the mind of the worshipper the 
possibility that the living form may enshrine the 
spirit of a deceased father or other ancestor, who 
has chosen this as his temporary home. Nature- 
and ancestor-worship are so intimately conjoined 
that it is often impossible with certainty to assign 
to one or the other the priority. 

The worship of the soma has been obsolete from 
Vedie times, but the cult of trees and other plants 
is very widely practised throughout India. The 
belief in transmigration has undoubtedly exercised 
an influence here also, inasmuch as the possibilities 
of rebirth extend to the vegetable and material 
worlds. The most sacred plant of modern India 
is the Zulasi, or tulsi, the holy basil (Ocymum 
sanctum), a small shrub, a specimen of which may 
be found growing in the courtyard of most Hindu 
houses. Itis believed to be animated by Laksmi 
the wife of Visnu, or by Sita, and the entire 
worship of many high-caste Indian women consists 
in daily eireumambulation of the sacred plant, 
with offerings of rice and flowers. The sacred 
lotus, if not actually worshipped, is the symbol of 
unstained purity; and the Awsa grass, from its 
association with the sacrifice, is pre-eminently 
holy. Of trees the pipal (Ficus religiosa) is 
peculiarly sacred, being the abode of Brahma, or 

1 See below, p. 233, and art. GANGA, GANGES. 
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of the triad of Hindu gods, Brahma, Visnn, and 
Siva. It is worshipped by pouring water at the 
roots, daubing the trunk with red ochre, or fasten- 
ing rags or threads to the branches, and by cir- 
cumambulation. Other trees of great sanctity are 
the banyan (Ficus Indiea), which is especially 
sacred to Visnu, and as the Bo-tree, under which 
Gautama Buddha gained perfect wisdom, is equally 
revered by Buddhists. The mango, the bel, or 
wood-apple, and the nim tree, the leaves of which 
are prophylactic against disease and snake-bite, 
with many others, are holy, and receive worship 
generally or at stated times. 

Moreover, practically all the prominent and 
striking features of the countryside have come to 
he regarded as sacred, and in a measure deified. 
In particular, prominent rocks or hills and stones 
remarkable for shape or sitnation become the 
objects of a ritual worship that in its general 
character is similar throughout the country. The 
Sälagräma stone, a variety of black ammonite, is 
sacred to Visnu, and the markings on the stone 
bear a mystical significance in relation to his wor- 
ship. Vaisnavites keep a specimen of the sdla- 
gräma in their houses, where it is reverently 
bathed, and drink - offerings with incense and 
flowers are presented. The massive mountain- 
ranges of N. and Central India, and to a less 
degree the hills and plateaux of the south, were 
all personified, and admitted to the rank and 
station of the great gods, The impressiveness and 
inaccessible character of the vast Himalaya range, 
the ‘abode of snow,’ naturally claimed for it the 
chief place. Himalaya in the mythology was the 
father of Ganga, the river Ganges, and of Parvati, 
the wife of Siva; and in the distant ice-bound 
recesses of his mountain-home some of the most 
holy pilgrim resorts are to be found. Other 
mountain peaks, however, in other parts of the 
country are hardly less sacred. The nymphs of 
the springs and groves, the mythical deities of the 
air, the apsarasas, gandharvas, kinnaras, and 
others, belong ultimately to the same class of 
nature-gods; and the personified powers of evil 
and disease, lurking in secret places, räksasas, 
pisächas, kimidin, ete., are innumerable. 

Reference should be inade also to the strange 
cult of the implements of trade or occupation—a 
practice which is observed more or less throughout 
India, but is most prevalent where commerce has 
been most highly developed and organized. Its 
origin is probably to be traced to the influence of 
the trade gilds, and the desire to provide for a 
distinct centre of gild interest and worship. 

‘The tools which a man uses in his trade, the fire that warms 
him, the books out of which the school-boy learns his lessons, 
the pots with which the wife cooks the dinner, all have a part 
in this strange and elaborate deification, and become the objects 


of a worship that is by no means confined to the lowest and 
most ignorant strata of the population.’ 1 i 

In Bengal this worship takes place especially at 
the Sri Pafichami festival in the spring, when even 
the clerks in the Government oilices will gather 
together their pens and paper and books, and with 
the help of Sanskrit recitations by the Brahman 
priest go through a formal ceremonial of worship, 
which concludes with presents to the officiating 
priest and general feasting.? 

LITERATURE, — SBE xxxii. [1891], ‘Vedic Hymns,’ pt. i. 
‘Hymns to the Maruts, Rudra, Vayu, and Vata,’ tr. F. Max 
Müller, xlvi. [1897], * Vedic Hymns,’ pt. ii. ‘Hymns to Agni,’ tr. 
H. Oldenberg ; P. Peterson, Hymns from the Rigveda (ed. with 
Sayana’s conımentary, notes, and a translation)’, Bombay, 1905, 
Second Selection of Hymns from the Rigveda, do. 1899; A. A. 
Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedie Index of Names and 
Subjects, 2 vols., London, 1912; M. Monier-Williams, Bräh- 
manism and Hinduisms, do. 1891, and Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary, new ed., Oxford, 1899; W. Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folklore of Northern India, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1896 





1 A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of the East, p. 406 f. 
2 Census of India, 1901, vol. i. pt. i. p. 357 £. 
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A. S. GEDEN. 

NATURE (Japanese).—I. APPRECIATION OF 
NATURE.—No race, ancient or modern, seems to 
have had a keener appreciation of nature than the 
Japanese, or to have been more inspired by it in 
the formation of its religious ideal. The Japanese 
were inclined towards this state of mind by the 
very character of their country—a land full of 
contrasts, at once tragic and smiling, terrifying 
and gentle, stern and mild ; refusing man much 
and giving him more; shaken by volcanoes, de- 
vastated by floods, swept by tempests, and at the 
same time rich in hidden resources and dazzling 
splendours, fertile in crops and beauties. Such a 
Jand was bound to make the deepest impression on 
an intelligent, artistic people inclined by their 
innate goodness of heart to look on the benelits of 
nature rather than on its scourges, and to see in 
the beauty of their country a constant reason for 
gratefulness to the gods. 

This feeling of admiration and love for nature 
is seen throughout the whole literature of the 
country. 

In mythology, when the wife of the hero Yamato-dake throws 

herself into the waves to pacify the sea-gods, one of her last 
thoughts before disappearing is the recollection of a landscape ; 
and Yamato-dake himself dies singing the praises of his beauti- 
ful country and expressing fraternal sentiments towards a tree 
which is near him, before being changed into a bird (see HEROES 
AND HERO-Gops [Japanese], vol. vi. p. 664). 
These significant details show how close the com- 
munion was between the Japanese and the nature 
in the midst of which they lived. In the most 
ancient poetical collection, the Manyöshu (‘ Collec- 
tion of a Myriad Leaves’), we find numerous lyrical 
poems devoted to the celebration of all the splen- 
In of the Japanese landscapes, from the lofty 
summit of Fujiyama to the smallest herb of the 
plain (see M. ltevon, Anthologie de la littérature 
Japonaise, Paris, 1910, p. 90th). Even in these 
poetical pieces, most of which were composed in 
the 8th cent., the Japanese show that particular 
sentiment which they express in the phrase mono 
no aware, and which consists in understanding 
the ‘melancholy of things,’ i.e. in sympathizing 
with all creatures, having a fellow-feeling with 
the sorrows of nature as well as with human 
sufferings. The next poetical collection, the 
Kokinshu (‘Poems Ancient and Modern,’ 10th 
cent.), has the same sentimental lyricisin with less 
fullness and more delicacy. In cleverly constructed 
verses tlie poets vie with each other in lamenting the 
ephemeral duration of the cherry-blossom in spring 
or the sadness of the autumn evenings. The pre- 
face to this work, written by a great poet, Tsura- 
yuki, explains how men became poets by listening 
to the voice of the nightingale singing among the 
flowers or to the cry of the frog which dwells in 
the water, by admiring the flower or envying the 
flight of the birds, by gazing at the hazes or the 
tear-drops of dew ; he says that the collection is 
to include all the feelings experienced by a person 
of the court, from the time when the plunı-tree 
blossom was placed in his hair to the time when 
he listened to the cuckoo, when he gathered the 
maple-branches reddened by the autumn, when at 
last he went to admire the snow ; and he concludes 
by celebrating the immortality of Poetry, eternal 
as the evergreen pine-tree (see Revon, pp. 139, 141, 
150 f.). 

There is the same appreciation of nature in the 
prose works. The famous novel, Genji Monogatari, 
which appeared in the brilliant court of the year 
1000, the masterpiece of a lady of hononr, Murasaki 
no Shikibu, was composed on the terrace of a 
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temple facing a lake, by moonlight, and from these 
circumstances it seems to have acquired a poetical 
illumination through and through; the most 
beautiful passages are perhaps those, often in 
verse, in which the writer introduces into the 
expression of human sentiments images drawn 
from nature (see, e.g., id. pp. 184f., 190). In the 
delightful book of impressions of another court 
lady of the same period, the Makura no Söshi 
(‘Pillow Notes’) of Sei Shönagon, we also find 
mingled with lively remarks and anecdotes on the 
artificial life of the court the most acute observa- 
tion of nature and its changing aspects: the work 
opens with impressions of nature, in which the 
writer says that what charms her in spring is 
the dawn, when all becomes gradually lit up on the 
mountains; in summer the dark night, when 
the fire-flies cross each other’s paths, and so on (26. 
p. 200). Another well-known book of impressions 
is the Yöjöki (‘ Book of a Hut ten feet square’), by 
the hermit Kamo Chömei (13th cent.) ; with this 
religious person the love of nature once more pre- 
dominates: he also dreams of nothing better in his 
solitude than to have as his friends music and 
poetry, the harp and flutes, the moon and the 
flowers ; the whole hope of his life, he says, rests 
in the beauties of the seasons ; and he blames him- 
self for being too fond of the mountains and for- 
getting Buddha in his contemplation of the moon 
when it appears on the horizon (see ib. pp. 259-262, 
263-265, 259, note 2}. This eternal theme of the 
four seasons reappears in a third book of impres- 
sions, the Tsure-zure-gusa (‘ Varieties of Moments 
of Ennui’), by the bonze Kenko (14th cent.), who, 
comparing his love of nature with that of the pre- 
ceding authors, connects it with all the festivals 
of the year (see ib. pp. 285-288). Thus in writings 
in which the inmost heart is laid bare we always 
find among the Japanese the same profound love 
of nature. 

The sameremark may be made concerning other 
kinds of literature at later periods—e.g., in the nō, 
or lyrical dramas, of the 15th cent. (see, e.g., ib. 
p. 305 f.}, or in the light poetry (haikai) of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, in which we see a poet, a lover 
of flowers, surprised because a brutal sword-bearer 
dares to look upon these exquisite marvels; an- 
other, indignant because they are looked upon by 
aristocrats whose grand dresses cover the ridiculous 
skeletons of degenerates; and another expressing 
the horror of the flowers themselves when they see 
approaching them people who have just shown 
their lack of taste by being present at an artificial 
theatrical performance ; while, on the other hand, 
those poets themselves, in their enthusiasm for 
nature, do not hesitate to go and ask water from 
their neighbour so that they may not disturb a 
convolvulus that has entwined itself round the 
bucket of their well, or to set fire to their thatched 
roof if it prevents them from seeing a moonlight 
effect (ib. pp. 383 ff., 391, note 3, 394, n. 3, 395, ns. 
2, 4, 397, n. 2; and ef. pp. 388, 389, n. 1, 392, n. 5, 
393, u. 1, ete.) 

To complete our survey of this Japanese concep- 
tion which sees in nature the supreme beanty and 
finds in its contemplation the most perfect human 
joy, we may refer toa native thinker who has ana- 
lyzed it very carefully, viz. Kaibara Ekiken, the 
great philosopher of the 17th cent., whose writings 
have remained popular to the present day. In his 
Rakkun (‘Philosophy of Pleasure’) he expresses 
himself on the subject with great beauty and sym- 
pathy (see ib. p. 320). 

Like their ancestors, the Japanese of to-day are 
dominated by the thought of the seasons—so much 
so that, in conversation, they do not begin by ask- 
ing about one’s health, but by mentioning the 
state of the weather; and lee in letter-writing 


they always start with a phrase indicating, in 


poetical terms, the point of evolution of the year 
with regard to the change of temperature and the 
blossoming of the flowers. Like the artistic people 
of the ancient days who had special pavilions built 
where they might gaze on the moonlight, which 
was regarded as the most exquisite spectacle that 
could be presented to a guest at a friendly evening 
party, to-day all the people of Tökyö go and 
admire it for whole nights, on certain dates fixed 
by tradition, singing and improvising verses full of 
tenderness, and they desert the capital to go to 
various well-known places to see in turn the bloom 
of plum-trees, cherry-trees, peonies, azaleas, wis- 
teria, irises, then convolvuli, lotuses, and chrysan- 
themums, and, last of all, the maple-leaves turning 
red, awaiting the arrival of the snow, the light 
winter-flower. In a garden famous for its plum- 
trees, on the banks of the river Sumida, the present 
writer one day saw an old statesman, Admiral 
Enomoto, one of the founders of modern Japan, 
rising from his seat in order to show his respect by 
hanging on a branch in blossom a little poem which 
he had just composed in praise of the admired tree. 
The Japanese, even of the poorest class, often 
undertake journeys to visit the most distant land- 
scapes of the empire; for they are convinced that 
the most beautiful scenes are those which the gods 
themselves have prepared for the eyes of man. 
This state of mind at the present time explains and 
confirms what we have noticed in the past. 
Throughout the whole course of their history, from 
primitive times to our own days, the Japanese 
appear as essentially charmed with nature, wonder- 
fully gifted to understand it as artists, and pre- 
destined to love and adore it. 

Il. NATURE-60DS.—The national religion of 
Japan is not, as was for a long time believed, a 
cult of ancestors, accompanied secondarily by a 
vague nature-worship ; it is essentially a cult of 
nature, complete and precise, to which a much less 
important cult of ancestors only gradually came to 
be added (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT OF 
THE DEAD [Japanese], vol. i. p. 456). As a matter 
of fact, the nature-gods constitute almost the 
whole pantheon of the ancient Shintö ; they swarm 
in all the departments of the physical universe, 
sometimes attached to an object, sometimes to a 
phenomenon, and sometimes to a group of pheno- 
mena or objects—to a complex region of which 
they become the soul and form the unity. 

I. Gods of the sky.--The first thing that the 
ancient Japanese noticed when they raised their 
heads was what they called the ‘ Plain of the High 
Heavens’ (Takama no hara). But for them this 
material heaven was only the dwelling-place of 
the gods; it was not itself a god. The idea of a 
personal Heaven did not enter their minds until 
under the influence of the Chinese. Meanwhile 
they regarded the sky simply as the abode of the 
supreme gods. 

(a) The sun-goddess.—The gods of light are the 
first important gods revealed by the native myth- 
ology, and the most brilliant of them, the sun, shines 
throughout the whole sacred history in the vault of 
the Japanese pantheon. In art. COSMOGONY AND 
COSMOLOGY (Japanese), vol. iv. p. 164, will be 
found an account of the circumstances of the birth 
of this solar goddess, Amaterasu-oho-mi-kami, the 
‘great and august goddess who shines in the 
heavens,’ at the same time as the moon-god and 
the storm-god, and of the way in which these three 
deities were made the rulers of the Plain of the 
High Heavens, the Kingdom of Night, and the 
Domain of the Ocean respectively. But Amaterasu 
is manifestly the highest of these deities. She 
receives the most glorious investiture, and holds 
the highest rank in the sacred legend. In fact, 
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she is hardly raised to the royalty of the heavens 
when she takes the most noble and outstanding 
part in the myths; and the long account of her 
quarrels with the storm-god only serves to show 
up the beauties of a truly divine character. 

When that impetuous god, deserting his kingdom, darts into 

the sky to overthrow that of his sister, she endeavours to 
appease him with the most indulgent calmness; and the 
eclipse of the goddess at last takes place only when, disregard- 
ing her patient gentleness, he perpetrates the worst crimes : 
she hides in the cave from which the other celestial gods had 
so much difficulty in enticing her to come forth (Kojiki, tr. 
B. II. Chamberlain?, Tökyö, 1906, pp. 63-65). 
After this episode the wicked brother is driven 
from the sky, and the goddess, henceforward calm, 
can at last reign in peace in the Plain of the High 
Heavens. She soon reappears, and at the most 
important points of the national legend ; for it is 
she who in her turn gives the investiture to the 
ancestors of the emperors. This mission accom- 
plished, she intervenes only at rare intervals to 
indicate especially the cult which she desires and 
which the emperors hasten to render to her as the 
most powerful of the deities. But this anthropo- 
morphie rôle does not change the essentially 
naturistic character of Amaterasu. Thischaraeter 
appears clearly in the myths referring to her birth, 
her strife with the storm which darkened the sky, 
and her retreat which plunged the world into 
darkness, and also in the old ınyth explaining the 
alternation of the two celestial luminaries (see 
COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY [Japanese], vol. iv. 
p. 165°). Thns Amaterasu was originally conceived 
as the sun itself, soul and body, a living spirit 
united to its brilliant covering. Butgradually the 
advances of reason led the Japanese to see in this 
planet with such a regular course a simple object 
of physical nature; by degrees the personal ele- 
ment became detached and transformed into an 
anthropomorphic deity, and, although the divine 
réle of Amaterasu, presiding over the governinent 
of the heavens like the living emperor over that of 
the islands, might well be reconciled with the idea 
of an indivisible solar deity, this function of 
general direction, which was soon applied to 
terrestrial politics and to the superintendence of im- 
perial advances, must have tended to develop the 
human character of the goddess. Even to-day the 
Japanese always worship thesun as a living deity, 
to whom they render a direct positive cult, from 
the artisan, who, from the depths of his dark shop, 
turns towards the brightness of the dawn, claps 
his hands, and piously recites his prayer to the 
goddess, to the pilgrim who on the summit of Fuji- 
yama prostrates himself dazzled before the first 
golden rays of the sun and worships it leaning his 
forehead on the rocks. 

(6) The moon-god.—After this triumphant god- 
dess of day, Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto, ‘the august 
moon of the darkness,’ seems pale; and, in fact, 
this god occupies only a very inferior place in the 
Japanese pantheon. His birth is hardly deseribed 
when he disappears from the legend. According 
to the first texts (Kojiki, 50; Nthongi, tr. W. G. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 19), he was to be the 
companion of the sun and to share her rule; but 
he has no further part in the account and his 
existence is hardly mentioned again. It is certain, 
therefore, that in the 8th cent., when the myth- 
ology was collected in those ancient books, Tsuki- 
yomi was a god who had long been neglected ; but 
itis also very probable that at an earlier time he 
had held a diflerent rank. The myth explaining 
the alternation of the two luminaries, as it appears 
in the Nihongi (i. 32), is suficient to prove his 
former importance, and the texts which declare 
his mission, alongside of that of Amaterasu, 
remain like the ancient foundations of an aban- 
doned and destroyed building, which prove its 


historic existence. In the ease of the moon also 
the advances of reason must gradually have 
attenuated the primitive worship; they damped it 
much more quickly than that of the sun, because 
it had not the same conquering brilliance. In the 
Japanese moon-worship, therefore, as we observe it 
at the present day, the esthetic sentiment is more 
predominant than the religious. but the moon 
none the less receives, with the homage due to its 
beauty, the offerings reserved for the divine powers ; 
the people who go to witness its superb rising at 
certain times and certain favourite places proceed 
from admiration to prayer; the enchantment of 
the eyes is completed by the adoration of the heart. 
Comparing these present-day sentiments with the 
primitive myths which ascribe to the moon the 
same birth as the sun, the same parallel govern- 
ment, and the same importance in a famous story, 
we are justified in classing it unhesitatingly in the 
category of the oldest nature-deities. 

(c) The star-gods.—After the glorions blazing 
sun, and the bright but pale moon, the distant 
twinkling of the stars appears still more humble 
and obscure. While the sun-goddess is the queen 
of religion, and the moon-god is the king of poetry, 
the stars hardly appear at all either in the sacred 
texts or in the literary collections; and clearly the 
silence of the poets shows the state of mind of 
religious men. Although we can find no trace of 
a formal star-worship in the old documents, there 
are clear signs of a vague deification, undoubtedly 
long before the time when the legend was written. 
Various myths referring to secondary gods, ‘the 
brilliant male,’ ‘the weaver-god,’ ‘the heavenly 
weaving-girl’ (see Nihongi, i. 69 f.; Kojiki, 117), 
show that in the 8th cent. the Japanese still had 
star-gods, perhaps the last remnants of a deeper 
and broader worship, at all events sure proofs of 
an old original naturism, very attenuated but still 
alive. 

2. Gods of the air.—(a) The storm-god.—Beneath 
those divine planets which move in the firmament 
the primitive Japanese perceived other animate 
powers which sport in the air; and among those 
great meteorological phenomena we find in the 
first rank Take-haya-susa-no-wo-no-mikoto, ‘the 
august impetuous male, swift and brave.’ The 
terrible male personifies the storm, the ocean rising 
to threaten the sky, £.e. the most violent of the 
physical forces which terrified the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the archipelago. He has hardly issued 
from the nose of Izanagi when heisin a fury. His 
father commissions him to rule the Plain of the 
Seas in peace; but, instead of obeying him, like 
the regular planets who were to preside over the 
harmonious alternation of day and night, he 
neglects his duty, and darts into nature to scatter 
trouble and death broadeast. He weeps, cries, 
and groans continually ; he leaves his sea-d welling. 
makes the green mountains wither, dries up the 
rivers, shakes the whole country, and, when 
Izanagi takes him to task for his behaviour, he 
replies that his only desire is to descend to the 
Kingdom of Night. Izanagi drives him from his 
presence ; immediately he departs, ascends to the 
sky, attacks the sun, and commits all possible 
crimes; and, when he is again driven off and 
returns to the earth, it is, according to one version, 
to kill the beneficent goddess who gave nourish- 
ment to human beings (Kojiki, 70). These fits of 
anger are appeascd, however, and soon the im- 
petuons male, without changing his character, 
passes to other exploits. He puts to death the 
monstrous serpent which was abont to devour a 
young princess (see HUMAN SACRIFICE [Japanese 
and Korean], vol. vi. p. 855) ; he afterwards appears 
as the god of the lower regions (Nojtki, 86 fF) ; and 
lastly we read that one of his descendants received 
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the sovereignty of Idzumo from him (ib. 78 fF., 88). 
Thus the nature-god becomes a romantic hero, and 
even, in the end, a seemingly historical personage. 
This is the anthropomorphic evolution which we 
already noticed in the legend of Amaterasu, and 
which is often seen in the myths. But, through 
all these inconsistencies, the genera} idea remains : 
Susa-no-wo is the same wicked devastating god 
that he was originally, and, as in his first aspect 
he made men die in crowds (Vthong?, i. 20), so in 
his last incarnations he is sometimes a god of 
plague (see HOSPITALITY [Japanese], vol. vi. p. 
$14), sometimes a fierce guardian of the kingdom 
of the dead, always an enemy of light and peace, 
a god of darkness and confusion. 

(6) The wind-gods.—In contrast with the storm- 
god stands Shina-tsu-hiko, ‘the prince with the 
long breath,’ i.e. the normal wind, with long slow 
breaths, whose beneficent gentleness is naturally 
opposed to the wicked furies of Susa-no-wo. The 
Nthongi (i. 22) relates the birth of this young god. 

The creator-couple had just engendered the islands, when 
Izanagi noticed that all over the archipelago there was nothing 
but ‘perfumed morning mists’; he therefore dispersed them 
with his breath, which immediately became a new deity: ‘and 
that is the god of the wind.’ 


This origin of the wind, which came from the 
living breath of a god, is obviously quite logical ; 
and the reason of its creation is admirably under- 
stood in a country of mountains, where morning 
mists are common, Another document empha- 
sizes and completes this Japanese conception. In 
the ritual for the service of the gods of Tatsuta 
(see tr. by E. Satow in TASJ vit. iv. [1889] 4421.) 
the same god reappears, transformed into a couple 
of distinct personages, ‘the prince with the long 
breath’ and ‘the princess with the long breath.’ 
This couple of wind-gods also form a pair of 
mysterious pillars on which the firmament is sup- 
ported, and thus maintain the order of the world 
—a useful mission, which does not hinder them on 
occasion from disturbing it by ravaging the country. 
In fact, if light breezes purify the air by sweeping 
away the mists, autumn squalls ruin agricultural 
hopes; and, according to the ritual, this was 
exactly the origin of the worship which these gods 
were destined to receive, and which aimed at 
softening their hearts (see DIVINATION [Japanese], 
vol. iv. p. 806%). The wind-gods thus appear in 
Shintö as pure nature-deities, elementary forces 
which chased the mists and contributed to the 
harmony of the world as long as men did not irri- 
tate them by neglect. 

(c) The rain-gods.—In an archipelago whose 
climate was governed by the monsoons the func- 
tions of the winds explain the importance accorded 
them by the native mythology. On the other 
hand, other meteorological phenomena are rather 
neglected. There is nothing definite about clouds 
in the texts. As regards rain, which was so 
abundant in Japan, they are not quite so barren, 
and we find, issuing from the blood of the god of 
fire, a ‘great god of dark valleys,’ Kura-oho-kami, 
who doubles himself and becomes in turn the 
‘ great producer of the rain in the valleys’ and the 
‘great producer of rain on the heights.’ This god 
of rain probably also plays the part of god of snow ; 
for, in spite of its comparative frequency in the 
western region occupied by the primitive Japanese, 
the snow does not seem to have been deified by 
them in any special way. The rainbow appears only 
as the probable origin of the famous ‘ bridge of 
heaven’ which in legend floats between heaven and 
earth (Kojiki, 19, 155, ete.). 

(d) The thunder-god. — The thunder alone of 
secondary phenomena holds a certain rank among 
the gods. Thunder-storms are frequent and severe 
in some of the Japanese mountains, especially in 
the old provinces where the mythology was formed. 


In this mythology, therefore, the thunder-god, 
Ikadzuchi-no-kami, is born from the body of the 
fire-god at the same time as the god of the moun- 
tains and the god of the rain on the hills (Nihongi, 
i. 29). He soon appears multiplied, in one of the 
more sombre myths: it is eight thunder-gods that 
pursue Izanagi in the lower regions (Kojiki, 35 f.). 
He again intervenes at diflerent times in tlıe 
ancient annals. It is probably he who, as in a 
lightning-flash, sends through the roof of a good 
man the sword destined for the first of theemperors 
(Nihongi, i. 115); in the form of a serpent, he 
frightens the terrible emperor Yuriaku himself (id. 
i. 347); and, under the empress Suiko, he tries to 
strike with lightning the shipbuilders who have 
cut down a tree sacred to him (ib. ii. 147). Ina 
more or less vague way, throughout the whole 
primitive period, people are conscious of his dread- 
ful presence, and it is only by degrees that they 
become accustomed to his dangerous caprices. He 
is feared even to-day; the common people are 
afraid of thunder, and even the educated show 
some uneasiness when its voice rumbles like a 
mysterious warning from heaven. 

(e) The fire-god. — The transition from the 
thunder-god to the fire-god is natural, since, in 
Japanese mythology, the thunder is born of the 
fire. In ancient Shinto, Kagu-tsuchi, ‘ the vener- 
able who shines,’ appears as the last-born of the 
creator-couple; and in this birth, in a human 
manner, of the most terrible of physical forces the 
mother is severely burned. At this moment new 
deities are born, which the Kojiki account makes 
rise from the very manifestations of her fever: 
metals, clay, water, gourd, river-plant, all the 
magical apparatus which Shintoisin employs to 
subdue fire (see MacGic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 
298°), After Izanami’s death Izanagi in his 
furious grief kills Kagu-tsuchi. Then from his 
scattered members arise new deities, while his 
blood, also deified, spurts up to the stars, or flows 
over the earth, where it infuses the fire-principle 
into plants and trees, stones and rocks (see Cos- 
MOGONY AND ÜOSMOLOGY [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
165°). The matricide disappears, and is not men- 
tioned again in the sacred literature. But he 
leaves traces of his brief existence, viz. the terrible 
seeds which he has sown, the latent principles of 
the greatest plague that the inhabitants of the 
frail native houses could dread. Insuch a country 
fire was an enemy. Its former benefits, its daily 
uses, were forgotten; only its terrifying frolies 
were seen. If the fire-god was worshipped, it was 
not because he was admired or loved, as among 
other races, but because he was feared. The 
people tried to exorcize him (ritual xii. ; ef. art. 
MAciIc[Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298). He is regarded 
in the same way to-day, especially as a force of 
nature against which one must make sure of safe- 
guarding one’s house by amulets, etc. ; he is not 
so much a god of fire, in the broad sense of the 
word, as a god of conflagration. 

3. Gods of the earth.—(a) Sea-gods.—This land 
being an archipelago, the sea which envelops it is 
the first thing that attracts attention, and it is 
very probable that it held this dominant place in 
the imagination of the primitive Japanese. Of the 
three famous gods whom Izanagi appoints to 
govern the universe, one is to rule the ocean, the 
vast ‘ blue plain’ (ao-una-bara), while no one is yet 
selected to rule the islands; and, although Susa- 
no-wo, disdaining this sovereignty, immediately 
becomes the raging ocean which rises against the 
sky, and finishes in a storm, the sea none the less 
keeps its familiar gods, born before him (Kojiki, 
28), its calm and faithful masters. There is first 
of all Oho-wata-tsu-mi, ‘the great god of the 
ocean,’ the supreme sea-god, with his wonderful 
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palace hidden in the depths, once visited by a 
mortal, who experienced there the love of a goddess 
(legend of Ho-deri and Ho-wori, in Kojiki, 145-158). 
Then, in accordance with the habit of doubling 
common in Japanese mythology, there are the 
‘masters of the sea’ (watu-tsu-mi), secondary gods 
who, like their chief, have a general function. 
Lastly, there are the more special gods of the 
‘bottom of the sea,’ of the ‘middle of the sea,’ 
and of the ‘surface of the sea,’ the gods of the 
‘gates of the waters,’ i.e. of the river-mouths, with 
their children, the gods of foam, of froth, etc.— 
not to mention the local deities who here and there 
hannt a certain bay on the shores of the archi- 
pelago (see Kojiki, 28, 46; Nihongi, i. 220, etc.). 
The whole sea therefore lives, animated, spiritual- 
ized, deified, and becomes transformed into a 
crowd of gods. 

(6) Lund-gods.—It is from the vast sea that, 
according to a very oceanic conception, the lance of 
Izanagi, from the height of the celestial bridge, 
draws the first island of the archipelago (Kojiki, 
19); then, when Izanagi and Izanami come down 
to this corner,of the earth to live there and cele- 
brate their union, they gradually engender the 
whole ‘country of the eight islands,’ from the 
humble island of Awaji to the great central one, 
which appears last of all, according to the law of 
evolution (ib. 22f.). These islands, begotten by a 
human couple, imagined as having bodies and 
faces, seem so alive that it is believed that they 
had been born quite small, and had grown like 
persons. Nevertheless they are not raised to the 
rank of gods; they are not worshipped individu- 
ally in the temples. On the other hand, we find 
the Japanese earth deified under more general 
forms: one deity is called ‘ the august spirit of the 
great country,’ another ‘the god of the great 
earth,’ and another ‘the august ancestor of the 
earth’; and real worship is offered to them. 

(e) Mountein-gods.—All these land-gods are very 
vague, and too abstract to make a clear impression 
on the mind,; the religious imagination requires indi- 
vidual concrete visions. Thisexplains why the moun- 
tain-gods appear in the fitst rank of the gods of the 
earth. Nothing could be more natural in a country 
dominated by its orographic system, a country 
whose general appearance recalls that of Switzer- 
land, whose whole beauty depends on the continual 
play of mountains and valleys, dark gorges descend- 
ing from the heights and graceful hillocks undulat- 
ing towards the plains, stern summits and smiling 
landscapes. All these raised portions of the earth 
were reflected in the depths of the primitive soul, 
which made them objects of general deification. 
First of all there is Oho-yama-tsu-nıi, ‘the great 
lord of the mountains,’ the supreme god, round 
whom are grouped accessory ‘lords of the moun- 
tain’; although these are secondary gods, they are 
very broad personifications, who are worshipped 
like him in numerous temples, and are always 
adored with fear by the woodman when he fells a 
tree in their forests. Those are the primitive 
gods, whom the creator-conple engendered when 
they wished to fix the great lines of the country. 
But there are also more special gods, correspond- 
ing to the various parts of the mountain, who 
were born from the members of the fire-god when 
he was massacred by his father. 

According to the most fluent version (Kojiki, 36), the head of 
Kagu-tsuchi became ‘the lord of steepnesses,’ his breast ‘the 
lord of the descent,’ his belly ‘the lord of the innermost 
mountain,’ his genital organs ‘ the lord of the black mountain,’ 
his left arm ‘the lord of the dense forests,’ his right arm ‘the 
lord of the first slopes,’ his left leg ‘the lord of the high 
meadows,’ and his right leg ‘the lord of the mountain-gates.’ 

In this myth the divine world was, as it were, 
monlded as faithfully as possible on existing nat- 
ural objects. But, by super-addition, the ancient 


Japanese conceived a marriage between ‘the great 
lord of the mountains’ and the goddess of the 
lower regions, ‘the princess of the fields where 
grows the thatch for the roofs’ (Kaya-nu-hime). 
This union of extremes gives the whole series of 
intermediary accidents, and there appear as chil- 
dren of the two deities the ‘god of the passes,’ the 
‘gods of the boundaries of the passes,’ the ‘gods 
of the dark gates,’ and the ‘ princes of the valleys’ 
(Kojiki, 29). The “august slopes of the hills’ are 
also deified, and the ‘mountains of metal,’ until 
at last, from a less general point of view, all 
mountains are deified in which a local deity can be 
imagined (Kojiki, 216, 63, 140). 

(d) River-gods.—The importance of mountains in 
ancient Shintö forms a striking contrast to the 
scant attention paid to rivers. ‘he reason is that 
the hydrographic system of the conntry is as 
modest as its orographie system is preponderating. 
Streams which are rather torrents, and rivers 
which on account of the shortness of their course 
cannot develop and are more like streams did not 
make on the mind the impression of grandeur 
which mountains and volcanoes did. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, to find that, if river- 
gods are mentioned in the texts (Nihongi, i. 281, 
ii. 174), they are not named; they get none of the 
personal titles which the myths ascribe to the 
other nature-gods ; they are not classed in a logical 
hierarchy, like the sea-gods or the mountain-gods, 
who reproduced so minutely all the details of the 
structure of the country; and, lastly, if we come 
across water-gods provided with individual names, 
they are not real river-gods, but the ‘ gates of the 
waters,’ the river-mouths, which border on the sea, 
and in some measure share in its majesty. As 
regards rivers proper, after the summary notice of 
their birth by the creator-couple (Nihongi, i. 18), 
they do not become peopled with anthropomorphic 
beings, princes and lords of their waves; they are 
ruled only by impersonal anonymous spirits, vague 
deities who sometimes have no visible form, and 
sometimes assume the appearance of an animal— 
a serpent (Nihongi, i. 299), as was natural in the 
savage regions of the primitive country. But they 
are not organized physical powers, and we do not 
find in connexion with them any of the famous 
myths that indicate the approach of great deities. 

(e) Gods of travel.—The last group of earth-gods 
is that of the michi no kami, ‘ gods of routes’ or of 
travel. There are three of them, well-known, 
popular, and familiar, viz. Ya-chimata-hiko, ‘the 
prince of the cross-roads,’ Ya-chimata-hime, ‘the 
princess of the cross-roads,’ and Funado, whose 
name means ‘ Halt there,’ and who personilies the 
strong mountain-staff which saved Izanagi when 
pursued by the infernal deities (cf. DIVINATION 
[Japanese], vol. iv. p. 802%). Faithful to this 
legend, they will always remain friendly, helpful 
gods, protectors of the living against evil spirits 
(ritual xill.; art. Macic [Japanese], vol. vill. 
p. 298”); and, just as they were piously worshipped 
in the ancient sanctuaries, so to-day the believer 
has recourse to them before setting out on a 
journey. 

4. Underground god.—There is still another 
nature-god, a fierce god hidden in the entrails of 
the earth—the god of the earthquake (Nihongi, ii. 
124). He receives very sincere worship through 
terror, because his dreadful convulsions, which are 
worse than flood, plagne, or fire, are the only 
scourge against which man cannot fight. The 
ancient annals continually mention those frequent 
earthquakes, which sometimes made a very deep 
impression on the imagination (e.g., for the 
surprise caused by an earthquake in the 7th cent. 
see COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY [Japanese], vol. 
iv. p. 1645). We can understand, therefore, why 
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the earthquake-god had temples in the seven pro- | tures which add to the already marvellous life of 


vinces; why after such a great cataclysm the 


emperor ordered solemn sacrifices on all sides; and | 


why among all the beliefs arising from this terror 
the most popnlar is that which beseeches Take- 
inika-dzuchi, the powerful and awful god, to keep 
the monster under his magic sword as under the 
c1ushing of a rock. 

5. Plant-gods.—The richness of Japanese vege- 
tation accounts for the worship of plants. In 
addition to the general causes which have every- 
where made tree-worship one of the most ancient 
human beliefs, we have in Japan the existence of 
a flora which forced itself on the mind by its 
grandeur, while at the same tiime it supplied almost 
all the materials of the indigenous civilization. 
From the mighty mountain, with its black forests, 
to the fertile plain, where all varieties, wild and 
cultivated, swarmed, the ancient Japanese saw 
exuberant vegetation on every side; and, when 
they instinctively sought an idea for naming their 
archipelago, they immediately chose its two ver- 
dant aspects, wild lands and rice-fields, and summed 
them up in the typical name ‘the luxuriant country 
of the plain of reeds and fresh young ears of corn.’ 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find among the 
first deities engendered by the creator-couple, on 
the one hand, ‘the princess of the fields where 
grows the thatch for the roofs’ (already mentioned, 
above, p. 237°), who is the goddess of all herbaceous 
plants, and, on the other, ‘the father of the trees,’ 
Kukn-no-chi, the patriarch of the forests. The 
latter multiplies into several beings similar to 
himself. He changes, too, and alongside of this 
fundamental god, who personifies especially the 
tree-trunks, there appear the god of the forked 
branches and the protector-god of the leaves, while 
such a variety as the oak becomes the object of a 
special cult, at least in certain parts of the country. 
A cnrions legend relates how Susa-no-wo, by pull- 
ing out the hairs of his body and scattering them, 
produced the trees useful for all kinds of buildings 
and the different kinds of frnits (see HEROES AND 
HERO-GODS [Japanese], vol. vi. p. 662°). If we add 
to this the famons story which tells of the birth, 
from Uke-mochi’s dead body, of millet, rice, corn, 
and the different kinds of beans (Kojiki, 70; and 
cf, the version of the Nihongi, in art. COSMOGONY 
AND COSMOLOGY [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 1654), we 
have all the useful elements of primitive agricul- 
ture. The legends also show the real motives of 
Shinto phytolatry. The vegetable world, which 
was at first animated hecause the plant is a living 
heing, which germinates, grows, and dies under 
the eyes of man, because the wood contains the 
spark of fire, because the wind and the echo give a 
mysterious voice to the forests, was worshipped 
above all because it represented the essential food 
of the people, being therefore the necessary basis 
of all social order, as well as the material of the 
houses, from the thatch of the cottages to the 
precious wood of the temples. The same reasons 
inust have tended to develop the belief in the spirit 
of plants, not only in the spirit of trees (ko-tama) 
in general, bnt much more in the special spirits 
which performed useful functions, like the rice- 
spirit or the spirit of the wood for building. And 
in their turn these animistic conceptions, streng- 
thened by a careful observation of the virtue of 
simples, introduced into magic its vegetable ele- 
ments—wild garlic, the shining peach, or the plant 
of long life (Nihong?, i. 30, 127, ii. 186)—while the 
ancient and sacred cleyera, ‘of awful spirit’ (ib. i. 
225), spread throughout Shinté its long evergreen 
branches eternally laden with offerings. 

6. Animal-gods.—The deification of animals is 
still more natural in primitive Japan. The forest, 
the tall grasses, are full of those mysterious crea- 


the plant voluntary movement, with its miracles 
of gracefulness and suppleness, and, above all, the 
power and agility so much envied by savage man. 
In his eyes those fascinating existences are of the 
same essence as his own, with a degree more of 
energy; therefore he readily regards them as 
‘superior’ beings—in Japan, the kamis. In Shinto 
mythology animals have the attributes of man— 
e.g., the gift of speech (Kojiki, 81, 86, 149, 170, 
etc.); but they also possess rarer qualities—e.g., 
the toad knows things which even the gods do not 
know (id. 103). It is not surprising, then, that 
the most famons heroes of the legends often appear 
as inferior to the animals which they meet (id. 164, 
269, ete.). At least, there is a close familiarity, a 
community of interests, based on the identity of 
nature, between man and the animals as well as 
between the animals and the gods; these three 
groups make one, and the animals, not being en- 
closed within the hard barriers erected since then 
by man’s arrogance, enter into legend, where they 
wander at liberty, take part in all the heroic ad- 
ventures, and play their wicked or helpful part 
with the same right as the other sacred person- 
ages. 

(a) Reptiles.—First comes the serpent, whose 
worship, so wide-spread in Shintoism, is explained 
both by the alarming appearance of that creeping, 
glazed, often dangerous animal and by its abun- 
dance in the thickets of the primitive country. In 
Japanese mythology it is surrounded with a timor- 
ous respect. Whether it appears as the spirit of a 
river (see HUMAN SACRIFICE [Japanese], vol. vi. 
p. 855f.) or of a mountain (Nzhongi, i. 208 f.), or 
whether it becomes a virgin-devonring monster 
(see HUMAN SACRIFICE, p. 855), the incarnation of 
an amorous god (Nihongi, i. 158), or the omen of 
threatening treason (see DIVINATION [Japanese], 
vol. iv. p. 806°), it is always in a formidable and 
at least alarming shape. On the other hand, 
in the cult a serpent-bite is regarded as a divine 
punishment, which entails expiatory penance 
(‘ Ritual of the Great Purification,’ in Revon, p. 
29), and the serpent ordeal conlirms this religious 
character (see DIVINATION [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 
805°). 

(b) Birds.—Birds share in a way the superior 
nature of the sky ; man envies their wings and is 
surprised at their mysterious langnage ; he admires 
those creatures so swift of flight, at one moment 
mounting to the abode of the gods and the next 
settling down beside other creatures and chirping 
as if tellmg them strange secrets. Thus in the 
myths their essential function is that of divine 
messengers, and nearly always, when a person sees 
them appearing, he guesses that they are bringing 
news or a command from heaven. 

When the first couple are in perplexity about the consumma- 
tion of their marriage, the example of a wagtail instructs them 
(Nihongi, i. 17); when the celestial deities require to send an 
ambassador to earth, they choose the pheasant (Kojiki, 114- 
116); when the march of the first conqueror has to be led, a 
crow becomes his guide, goes in advance, and negotiates with 
the rebels (¢b. 169-170); and, when the same Jimmu is kept 
back by superior powers, a golden kite, shining like lightning, 
alights on his bow; misleads his opponents, and gives the 
emperor the victory (Nihongi, i. 126f.). 

Birds thus fly from page to page through the whole 
legend, until the god of scarecrows (Kojiki, 103) 
puts the winged group to flight. 

(c) Quadrupeds.—Though often more formidable, 
quadrupeds are, on the other hand, less mysterious. 
Yet a number of animals appear as gods and divine 
agents, at any rate as beings gifted with faculties 
which assure them a high place in the myths. 
Not to mention the bear or the wild boar, which 
terrify the primitive warriors (ib. 164, 398, etc.), 
the wolf is still a god, and even a ‘great god’ (oho- 
kami), in the historical period (Nihongi, ii; 36). 
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The monkey is also deified and receives sacrifices 
(Kojiki, 138, and cf. HUMAN SACRIFICE [Japanese], 
vol. vi. p. 856°). Other animals are considered 
more or less sacred, without being regarded as 
gods—e.g., the deer, which appears as gifted with 
superior qualities (see DIVINATION [Japanese], vol. 
iv. p. 806”), and whose shoulder-blade is the most 
ancient instrument in Shinto divination (id. p. 
802); 

(d) Fishes.—Fishes are rather neglected in the 
mythology, but even to them is accorded the gift 
of speech (e.g., the story of the trepang in COSMO- 
GONY AND COSMOLOGY [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 166%) ; 
and, if they are not gods, they at least play tlıe 
part of servants of the gods (Kojiki, 139, 287, ete.). 
Even the molluscs intervene in an active and 
divine way : there are two shell-fish, ‘the princess 
Kisagai’ and ‘the princess Umugi,’ who by 
magical processes bring the god Oho-kuni-nushi 
back to life (Kojiki, 83). 

(e) Insects.—Even down to the insects, all have 
their part in the mythology (ib. 63, 86f., 396 f., 
etc.); one story tells of a caterpillar which was 
worshipped like a real deity (Nikongi, ii. 188). 

In a word, whether these animals are the object 
of great adoration or only of slight respect, it is 
always because of the same old naturism, the pro- 
fonnd instinet which gives a spirit to each one, 
humanizes and deifies animals as well as plants, 
and with the same breath raises the humble lives 
of the organic universe and the phenomena of the 
material world to the higher regions. 

7. Phallic gods.—There is a form of worship 
intermediary between the adoration of the animal 
world and that of the human world, to which we 
must refer, viz. phallus-worship. This aspeet of 
Shinto is in harmony with all primitive religions, 
in which man thinks it right and noble to admire 
the phenomenon of reproduction, to deify it, and 
to worship it in the sincerity of his heart. There- 
fore, from the very beginning of the national 
cosmogony the idea of reproduction is shown in the 
names of the gods. The celestial trinity of the 
great beginning includes two generating deities: 
Taka-mi-musubi, ‘the high august producer,’ and 
Kami-musubi, ‘the divine producer’; among the 
‘seven divine generations’ which come afterwards, 
we may mention, among other obscure couples, 
Tsunu-guhi and Iku-guhi, the god of germs and 
the goddess of life; and the last of these couples, 
in which appear the first ancestors of the human 
race, consists of two beings with the ‘significant 
names Izanagi and Izanami, ‘the male who invites’ 
and ‘the female who invites.’ These two deities 
are commanded by the other gods to engender the 
archipelago, with the nu-boko, ‘ jewel-spear’ ; the 
spear is lowered from the height of the sky-bridge, 
stirred in the salt water of the sea until it is 
coagulated, then raised, and at that moment the 
drops which fall from its point thicken, and 
become the first island of Japan (see COSMOGONY 
AND COSMOLOGY [Japanese], vol. iv. pp. 162-164). 
The young deities soon descend into this island, 
where they discover love; and the sacred account 
relates their marriage with the chaste want of 
shame which is that of nature (Kojiki, 20f.). Then 
several pages are taken up with the long ennmera- 
tion of the islands and the gods to which they give 
birth ; and, when at last Izanami disappears, after 
having given birth to fire, when Izanagi in despair 
goes to look for her in the subterranean region, his 
first ery is to besecch her to come and continue 
their great work of procreation (ib. 22f., 38). A 
little later, in the legend of the eclipse, the 
blacksmith god, Ama-tsu-mara, who is the Cyclops 
of Japanese mythology, and whose name has a 
pane meaning, is ordered to manufacture a Ai- 

oko, ‘sun-spear,’ which suggests the same kind of 


ideas as that of Izanagi (ib. 55; Nihongi, i. 47). 
Other gods whose names contain the same element 
support this interpretation. We must, in the last 
place, mention the monkey-god Saruta, whom the 
shameless goddess Uzume approached in an inde- 
cent manner (Nihongi, i. 77), and whose phallie 
character was admitted in ancient Japan. Further, 
a material proof comes to the support of those 
inductions drawn from mythology, viz. the rai- 
tsui, the ‘thunder-clubs’ of the excavations, which 
seem to have been phallic images rather than 
objects of combat. Ancient Shintö therefore 
possesses a phallie cult which forms an integral 
part of its essential naturism ; and, as it considers 
paternity the highest mission of the gods, it 
worships in all simplicity the instrument of this 
supreme function. This worship is difficult to 
trace in primitive times, but becomes much clearer 
afterwards. The phallus became a definite god, 
Konsei Myöjin, who had his temples, images, ex- 
votos, and phallophories ; at the same time this 
religious current became complicated with a less 
respectable movement, which finally led the im- 
perial government in 1872 to order the destruction 
of these emblems throughout the whole empire. 
Nevertheless, the investigator who deviates a little 
from the main roads can still find here and there, 
in some sacred wood, invaded by bamboos, a small 
ancient temple, the witness of the old beliefs; and 
in this virgin nature, before the ex-voto offered by 
some rustic worshipper, he understands how deep 
and pure was this particular belief of ancient 
Shinto. 

Ill. NATURE-SPIRITS.—The nature-spirits were 
closely related to the real gods of nature. Asa 
matter of fact, the physical world and the spiritual 
world are not in juxtaposition in the primitive 
imagination ; they are intermingled and often con- 
fused. The nature-gods were sometimes spirits 
closely united to some object or phenomenon, like 
the soul of a man to his body; but in many cases 
there were also broader, freer spirits who presided 
over a whole department of the nniverse ; and, if 
we have classed these among the nature-gods in 
order to define their functions more clearly by 
placing them in their material compartments, it is 
none the less true that these gods of transition lead 
us to the very boundary of animism. To go beyond 
this boundary only one more step is necessary, and 
immediately a new family of spirits appears before 
us, viz. those that are detached from things and 
independent even of regions, but yet have a definite 
function, an express mission, in the physical world. 
Such spirits are known by the common character- 
istic that it is impossible to fit them into any of 
the divisions of nature, althongh the things in 
charge of which they are placed class them as 
nature-spirits. 

As a typical example of this class it will be 
sufficient to choose the goddess of food, who is not. 
only a goddess of cereals, but also provides fish 
and game, who is not only a goddess of food but 
also sees to the clothing and housing of men, who 
therefore surpasses the flora and the fauna, and 
hovers over the whole of nature, but whose definite 
duty nevertheless keeps her among the spirits of 
material phenomena. This goddess, whose ordinary 
name is Toyo-uke-bime, ‘the princess of abundant 
food,’ has various other names, which one would 
at first be tempted to mistake for new deities, 
but which are undoubtedly only hypostases (see 
Nihongi, i. 21 f., 32, 122). On the contrary, there 
are different gods connected with the same kind of 
idea—c.g., the gods of the harvest, Oho-toshi no 
Kami, ‘the god of the great harvest,’ and Mi-toshi 
no Kami, ‘the god of the august harvest’ (cf. 
MAGIC [Japanese], vol. viii. > 296%). Bnt it is 
especially Toyo-uke-bime who personifies the 
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fundamental nourishment by rice and other culti- 
vated plants. The most interesting of the myths 
concerning her is the one describing her death, 
which also gives us the legendary origin of agricul- 
ture and the silk industry (Kojiki, 70). We can 
understand her importance in Shintö above all by 
the worship which she received. This went back 
to the most ancient times (Nihongi, i. 86), having 
no equal except that of the sun itself, and we may 
say that after the sun the goddess of food is the 
greatest fignre in Shinto. Even to-day in the 
temples of Ise, i.e. in the very heart of the ancient 
Japanese religion, people worship the sun-goddess 
and the goddess of food. In one of the two great 
temples, the Geku, it is the goddess of food who 
receives all the honours ; the other deities who are 
worshipped there, viz. the grandson of the sun- 
goddess, the first ancestor of the emperors, and the 
two divine companions who were with him when 
he came down from the sky, receive only an acces- 
sory worship. In the other temple, the Naiku, the 
sun-goddess is paramount; and after her the god 
with the strong arm who made her come out of her 
cavern and the venerable mother of the father of 
the emperors are merely secondary deities. Lastly, 
surrounding these principal sanctuaries, the temples 
of the wind-gods, of the god of the soil, and of the 
god of purification appear simply as inferior build- 
ings. It is therefore certain that in the mind of 
the worshippers as in the legendary stories the 
deities of light and food have remained what they 
were originally—the greatest gods of the Japanese 
—becanse this race loved its old traditions and 
never forgot either the glorious planets that had 
saved it from the ancient nocturnal terrors or the 
nourishing earth on whose bosom it had rested in 
the ancient days. 

It is clear, therefore, that the real national 
religion of the Japanese is essentially a nature- 
religion, since it is nature-gods that compose its 
pantheon, people its mythology, and hold the first 
rank in its worship. What led the most learned 
Japanologists to believe for such a long time that 
Shinto was above all an ancestor-cult was a kind 
of artificial integration that took place later, when, 
in imitation of the imperial Sal, the legendary 
descendant of the sun-goddess, the great families 
endeavoured to appropriate those famous nature- 
gods as ancestors. For an explanation of this 
evolution see art. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP AND CULT 


OF THE DEAD (Japanese), vol. i. p. 455 ff. 

LITERATURE.—Thia has been cited in the article. 

M. REvon. 

NATURE (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old 
Prussian),—Nature-worship played an important 
part in the religious life of the Baltic peoples, the 
Old Prussians, Letts, and Lithuanians. Peter von 
Dusburg (te. 1326) makes the following statement : 

‘Errando omnem creaturam pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
solem, lunam et stellas, tonitrua, volatilia, quadrupedia etiam 


. . . lucos, campos et aquas sacras’ (Chronicon terre Prussice, 
ann, 7. 1326, in Scrip. Rer. Pruss. i. 53). 


This passage, fortunately, is supplemented and 
confirmed by authorities of the 15th, 16th, and 
l7th centuries, who, owing to the late introduction 
of Christianity, can furnish us with very valuable 
information, 

I. Heavenly bodies. — The Lithuanians wor- 
shipped sun, moon, and stars. ‘Solem et Lunam deos 
omnium primos crediderunt’ (Erasmns Stella, de 
Boruss. Ant., ii., in Scrip. Rer. Pruss. iv. [Leipzig, 
1870] 294). The Nadravians worshipped a star 
deity in both male and female form. 

‘They more commonly called this godhead Sweigsdunka, a 
star-goddess, whom they consider the bride of the sky and 
through whose power the morning and evening stars are 
guided. Szweigsdukks is a god of fixed stars’ (Praetorius, 

elicicee Prussive, p. 26). 

The folk-poems of the Letts and Lithuanians 
abound in myths of the sky and the heavenly 


bodies. They probably contain very ancient 
matter; pagan deities such as Zemyna, Layme, 
and Perkun are frequently mentioned, and there 
is only the very thinnest veneer of Christianity. 
The mysterious personage called God, who was at 
war with the sun for three days and nights, can 
hardly be the Christian deity. Mannhardt would 
identify him with an ancient sky-god, possibly 
Occopirmus. 

“God Himself goes to the first door ; 

Through the second ; Dear Maria 

Through the third the sun doth journey 

With her two proud, golden horses’ 

(cf. Mannhardt, ‘ Die lett. Sonnenmythen,’ p. 91). 
Dear Maria must also represent a pagan goddess. 
Her woollen veil is stained with the blood of the 
oak-tree that was shattered by Perkun. She 
figures in several Lettish songs: 


‘Behind the mountains smoke is rising. 
Who is it hath kindled fire? 
Dear Maria heats the bathroom 
Where bathe little orphan maidens.’ 
Dear Maria seenıs to correspond to the Lithuanian 
goddess mentioned by Lasicius : 

‘ Perkuna tete is the mother of thunder and lightning ; who 
receives into a bath the weary and dusty sun and sends her out 
again next day washed and shining’ (de Diis Sam. p. 300; 
‘ Perkuna tete’ should be translated ‘the aunt of Perkun’). 


Mannhardt believes that Perkuna tete represents 
the planet Venus, who, in the folk-songs, is some- 
times spoken of as a single being and sometimes 
appears in dual form, as morning and evening 
stars. There is also a change of sex. In the 
Lithuanian songs Auszrine and Wakarine are the 
handmaids of the sun ; in Lettish sources, on the 
other hand, the morning and evening stars seem 
to be the beings called the ‘sons of god.’ There 
are two passages which point to the identification 
of Dear Maria (= Perkuna tete) with the planet 
Venus. Ina Lithuanian poem the sun remarks: 


‘The morning star has kindled ıny fire, 
The evening star has spread my bed.’ 


In a Lettish poem occur these words : 

‘By the valley spring the sons of god heat the bath chamber.’ 
But why should the planet Venus be called the 
aunt of the thunder-god ? 

The ‘sons of god’ play an important part in the 
Lettish songs. They are the workmen of Perkun, 
they woo the danghter of the sun, they serve as 
horses for the moon. . 

‘ Folks say 
The moon has no steeds of his own. 
The morning star and the evening star 
They are the steeds of the moon.’ 
Mannhardt compares them with the Greek Dios. 
kouroi and the Asvins of Indian mythology 
(p. 305 ff.). See, further, SUN (Lithu-Slavic). 

2. Thunder. —The cult of Perkun was of the 
utmost importance. ‘The Nadravians call Perkun 
Diewaitis (god) xar é£oxyjv’ (Praetorius, p. 21). 
Though disputed by some scholars, the word 
‘ Perkunas’ is in all probability derived from the 
common European word for ‘oak,’ A.S. firgen, 
‘forest’; O.H.G. virgun, ‘wood’; Scand. Fjörgyn 
(the name of Thor’s mother); Lat. quercus, ‘oak.’ 
Perkun, however, is not a tree-spirit, but the god 
of thunder and lightning : 

‘ Epulati diis suis falsis praecipue deo lingua eorum appellato 
Perkuno, id est tonitru’ (Michov, de Sarm. Europ. ii. ap. 
Gryneus, Novus orbis regionum ... incognitarum, p. 519). 
“Percunos deus tonitru illis est quem coelo tonante agricola 
capite detecto et succidiam humeris per fundum portans. . . 
alloquitur ' (Lasicius, p. 300), ‘During the night there came a 
terrible storin with thunder and lightning and all the people 
thought that their god Perkuno spoke with the Kiruait’ 
(Grunau, Preuss. Chronik, tract. iii. ch. i.). 

On the banner of king Widowuto, Perkun was re- 
presented as a middle-aged, black-bearded man, with 
a countenance like fire and crowned with flames (tb. 
ii. ch, v.) The Provincial Statutes of Riga (A.D. 
1428) witness to thunder-worship among the Letts : 
‘A tonitruo quod deum suum appellant.’ Perkun 
is frequently mentioned by name in Lettish folk- 
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songs. He occupied one of the three divisions of 
the famous oak-tree sanctuary at Romove, which 
is described in detail by Grunau (tract. ii. ch. v.). 
Before him burned the sacred fire, tended by a 
priest who would lose his life if it were suffered to 
goout. The statement that the god was supposed 
to hold communication with the chief priest in this 
sanctnary, by means of thunder, is confirmed by 
Bretkius (cf. Praetorius, p. 39). Grunau is not a 
trustworthy authority, but in this case his descrip- 
tion can be paralleled from so many diferent 
sources that there is no need to doubt its essential 
accuracy. 

3. Groves and trees.—Sacred groves and trees 
figure very prominently in Lithuanian religion. 
We hear of various wood- and tree-gods. ‘ Modeina 
et Regaina silvestres sunt dii’ (Lasicius, p. 301). 
Praetorius mentions Gyrstis, a wood-god, Birzulis, 
a god of birches, and others. Sometimes the tree 
itself is the object of worship. The Jesuit 
Rostowski (ef. Usener, Götternamen, p. 87) obtained 
information that for ‘fruitfulness and domestic 
welfare a hen is offered by men to an oak, and by 
women to a linden-tree as gods.’ A tree whose 
trunk was split and then Joined together again 
was called romove and deemed particularly holy. 
A tree of this kind was still standing at Nibudzen 
in A.D. 1664, and Lithuanians from far and near 
came to visit it (ef. Praetorius, p. 16). More often, 
however, the tree or grove was reverenced as the 
dwelling-place of the deity. When Jerome of 
Prague eut down woods ‘sacred to devils,’ the 
women complained ‘that the house of their god 
had been taken away’ (Æneas Sylvius, Hist. de 
Europa, 26, in Seript Rer. Pruss. iv. 239). Accord- 
ing to Erasmus Stella (Zoe. cit.), the Old Prussians 
‘said that the gods inhabited the finest trees such 
as oaks.’ To the oak-tree a special sanctity 
adhered. Its connexion with Perkun has already 
been mentioned. In the folk-songs he frequently 
cleaves the oak in anger, and sheds its blood. An 
aged Nadravian deseribed to Praetorius how the 
holy fire was obtained from oak-wood, adding that 
there were still many people who thought it very 
lucky to come across such an oak (p. 20). He also 
mentions (p. 16)a holy oak at Ragnit which would 
bring bad luck to any one who injured it. 

4. Springs.—The sacred spring is frequently 
associated with the sacred tree. This was probably 
so in the case of the Romove sanctuary (cf. 
Praetorius, p. 19). 

‘An oak-tree behind the mountain, 
Behind the oak-tree a lake. 
The son of god hangs his girdle there’ 
(Lettish folk-song). 
t Under the maple-tree is the spring 
Where the sons of god resort’ 
(Lithuanian folk-song). 
Peter von Dusburg (loc. cit.) mentions ‘aquas 
sacras’ among the many objects of Old Prussian 
eult. 

‘Orthus lacus est piscosus quem colunt; quemadmodum et 
Ezernim lacuum deum ’ (Lasicius, p. 301). 

In spring-time water was worshipped by the sacri- 
fice of a fish (Praetorius, p. 34). \Ve hear of various 
water-beings and gods: 

‘Audros deo, maris caeterarumque aquarum cura incumbit 
(Lasicius, p. 300). ‘Szullinnus who governs the wells’ (Praetorius, 
p. 33). ‘One god Upinnis has the rivers in his power’ (M. 
Stryikowski, Pol. Chron. 1582, quoted by W. Mannhardt, in 
Mag. der lett. literar. Geselisch. XIV. i.). 

In Church documents of A.D. 1530 Antrimpus is 
identified with Neptune. 

‘The priests (Waideler) of the water-god were called Naruttes ; 
they dived into the water and conversed with the water-nixes’ 
(Praetorius, p. 34). ‘Water was honoured as a male and fire as 
a female deity. ‘The former was prayed to by the name of 
Bangputtis, the latter by the name of Ponyke (i.e. Lady)’ (ib. 


S35). 
nleewhere Praetorius deseribes Bangputtis as a 
storm-god; but the two conceptions are not 
necessarily inconsistent. 
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5. Weather. —Perkun was not the only weather- 
god of the Baltic peoples. Drebkullis was invoked 
in time of earthquake. Blizgulis was a snow-god, 
Lituvaris a rain-god, Wejopatis lord of the wind. 
Praetorius was acquainted with a Prussian fisher- 
man who had a wooden image of Wejopatis fixed on 
the mast of his ship. In stormy weather he was 
wont ‘to lift up both his hands towards it’ (cf. p. 
27). The wind, like the water, had its priests or 
sorcerers. 


Of these ‘some were also able to charm the fire and knew 
how to address the Fire-Angel by name... and command 
him to do no harm’ (ib. p. 44). 

6. Fire.—There are a number of references to 
the Lithuanian fire-cult. 


‘Colebant autem ab origine Lithuani numina ignem . . . qui 

per sacerdotem lingua eorum Zincs nuncupatum, subjectis 
lignis adolebatur . . . praecipuum numen Samagitticum erat 
ignis, quem sacrosanctum et perpetuum putebant’ (Micbov, 
loc. cit.) 
Jerome of Prague preached to people who wor- 
shipped a sacred, perpetual fire inatemple. The 
priests practised clairvoyance by means of it, and 
were consulted as to the destiny of sick persons 
(ef. Æneas Sylvius, Joc. cit.) Both Lasicius and 
Praetorius mention Tartois Kibirksztu, ‘a charmer 
of sparks, a god who withstands fire’ (Praetorius, 
p. 32). Jagaubis is a fire-god (ef. Usener, p. 92). 
Praetorius states that fire was a female deity 
invoked as Szwenta Ponyke (2.e. ‘holy lady’). In 
his day the Nadravian women addressed her as 
they raked together the fire in the evening. 
‘Thou Holy Lady, I will cover thee up well, that 
thou mayst not rage over me.’ Lasicius (p. 304) 
mentions Polengabia, ‘a goddess . . . who is be- 
lieved to rule over the bright hearth.’ Some 
editions of the Kalevala contain a prayer to Panu, 
the Finnish fire-god. The word ‘Panu’ is said to 
be a Lithuanian loan-word and is possibly related 
to the Gothie fon, ‘fire.’ In the poem Panu is 
addressed as son of the sun, and begged to take 
fire up to heaven, to carry it, as a child to its 
mother, into the castle of the beloved aged lady 
(i.e. the sun), and to place it there to light up the 
day. The duties to be performed by Panu recall 
the services rendered to the sun by Dear Maria (= 
Perkuna tete). Is it possible that this goddess is 
identical with the fire-deity, the ‘holy lady’ 
mentioned by Praetorius? If so, the title Perkuna 
tete is intelligible, for, as we have seen, the sacred 
fire is an important part of the cult of the thunder- 
god. InSerbian folk-songs St. Elias the thunderer 
is often associated with the Virgin Mary, who is 
also known as ‘Maria, veiled in fire’ (ef. F. S. 
Krauss, Volksglaube und rel. Brauch der Süd- 
slaven, Münster, 1890, p. 2 f.). 

Some passages from the magic songs of the W. 
Finns are particularly interesting in this con- 
nexion. 


‘Ukko of the air [.e. the Finnish thunder-god] struck fire 
. and gave it toa girl to rock, to be swung by a maiden ot 
the air’ (J. Abercromby, The Pre- and Proto-historic Finns, 
London, 1898, ii. 375) ‘Kasi, the beautiful young girl, the fire- 
maiden of the sky, ’tis she that rocked the fire, swung to and 
fro the flame’ (id. p. 377). ‘The origin of fire is known, the 
genesis of fire (panu) is guessed: dear fire was created by God. 
... The Virgin Mary, mother dear, the holy little serving- 
maid, ’tis she that rocked the fire, that nursed the flame’ (ib. 
p. 373). 

7. Stones.—Stone-worship is occasionally men- 
tioned. 

‘Saxa pro diis culta’ (S. Rostowski, quoted by A. Brückner, 
‘Beiträge zur litauischen Mythologie,’ Arch. für slav. Phil. ix. 
[1836] 35 ; cf. Usener, p. 85), ‘A few years ago, a somewhat 
high stone not far from Gumbinen or Bisserkeim in a pinewood, 
was eonsidered holy, and on it the neighbouring people offered 
money, clothes, wool’ (Praetorius, p. 21f.). 

8. Mountains.—Kaukarins was a monntain-gou 
(ef. Usener, p. 93). 

9. Animals. — Consecrated honse-snakes were 
important Lithuanian deities corresponding to the 
Latin penates. ‘Serpentes in singulis domibus 
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velut deos penates nutriebant’ (Michov, p. 518). 
See, further, ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 24°, 
and SERPENT-WORSHIP (Lithu-Slavic). Einhorn, 
who was pastor at Mitan in the 17th cent., 
states that the Letts sacrificed a goat at cross- 
ways to propitiate the wolves, and to induce 
them to spare the flocks, Almost every kind of 
animal had its presiding deity. Austheia is 
goddess of bees, Ratainicza god of horses, Kiaulai- 
Krukis god of swine, Baubis god of cows and oxen, 
ete. 

ro. Agriculture. — The gods connected with 
agriculture form a large and important group. 

‘The Nadravians, Zalovians, etc., believe that there is some- 
thing divine about the earth, and call it Zempattys as male and 
Zemynele as female godhead. To this earth-deity—commonly 
called Zemynele—they ascribe all that which, according to the 
historians, was done by Pergubrius, Padrympus, Gurcho, Ausz- 
waitis and Pilwittus’ (Praetorius, p. 66). 
Pergubrius was a god of field-work (ib. p. 25). 
Certain Church documents (A.D. 1530) identify 
Pilwittus with Ceres. Padrympus (=Potrimpo) 
was represented, according to Grunau (tract. ii. 
ch. v.), as a young man of joyful countenance, 
erowned with ears of corn. Gurcho was a god of 
food and drink honoured with offerings of milk 
and honey, ete. (Grunau, tract. i. ch. xevi. ; cf. 
Usener, p. 94). He is mentioned in a document of 
A.D. 1249. 

‘Ydolo quem semet in anno collectis frugibus consuerunt 

confingere et pro deo colere, cui nomen Curche imposuerunt.’ 
‘The Nadravians honour Gurcho or Padrymbo under the name 
of Gabjauga’ (Praetorius, p. 22). 
Other gods of the same kind are Laukpatis, god of 
ploughing and sowing, Prokorimos, god of honey, 
etc. Waizganthos was a god of fruitfulness. At 
his festival in the beginning of November he was 
worshipped by virgins, who offered up prayers for 
the increase of the flax crop (cf. Lasicius, p. 306). 
From the passages quoted it appears that there was 
a tendency to confuse the various agricultural 
deities ; possibly they were merely local forms of 
the earth-godhead; ‘permultos Zemopacios, id 
est, terrestres, ii venerantur’ (id. p. 300). The 
name of this deity is connected with zeme, the 
Lithuanian word for ‘earth.’ It appears in various 
forms. ‘Propter rem pecuariam Semepates colitur’ 
(Church Catechism, 1547). Lasieins describes a 
festival of Zemiennik which took place three days 
before that of Waizganthos. Praetorins names the 
earth-god Zameluks, Zemelnksztis, Zempattys. 
There was also an earth-goddess : ‘Zemynele was 
held to be the sister of Zemepattys’ (Praetorius, 
p. 31). They received worship in common. 

On the shortest day a festival was held in honour of 
Zempaitys, ‘the god of farms and farmhouses’ (ib. p. 66), in 
the course of which ‘each takes his bread, presses it to the 
ground and speaks: “O Zemypatie, thou givest us such good 
bread, we thank thee for it. Help us to cultivate our fields 
with thy blessing, and throngh the co-operation of Zemynele to 
receive more of thy good gifts.”’ 

It is probable that the earth was originally thonght 
of as female. ‘Gabjauga’ is a feminine word, 
althongh this deity was addressed at his festival 
as ‘ Lord God.’ In the earliest reference to Gurcho 
his name appears in the feminine form “Curche.’ 
For this change of sex we have a parallel in the 


N. Enropean deities, Nerthus, Njérdr, Frey, 
Freyja. The subject is fully treated by H. M. 


Chadwick in The Origin of the English Nation 
(Cambridge, 1907), ch. x. “The Cult of Nerthus.’ 
Senimesmaat, the Lettish goddess, corresponding 
to Zemynele, is mentioned only in folk-songs. In 
lamentations for the dead she is referred to as the 
keeper of the grave (cf. Usener, p. 108). The form 
Semmesmäte is interesting (cf. Uggunsmäte, the 
fire-goddess). We have an exact parallel in Anglo- 
Saxon Eoröan moðr = mother of earth. 

ı1. Conclusion. —The religion of the Letts was 
of the same character as that of the Lithuanians, 
and the two peoples had a certain number of 


deities in common. The chief difference between 
them is that for Lithuanian gods we find corre- 
sponding Lettish goddesses—e.g., Lith. Laukpatis 
= Lett. Laukamaat, Lith. Wejopatis = Lett. 
Wejamaat, wind-mother. The most notable 
peculiarity of the religion of all the Baltic peoples 
was the large number of departmental deities 
worshipped by them. We hear of a god of grass- 
growing, of a god to be invoked for moss- 
gathering, and many others of the same kind. 
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NATURE (Muhammadan). — r. Terms and 
definitions.—Nature is designated in Arabic by 
the word fabi‘ah, literally ‘stamping,’ i.e. the 
impression of form on matter, which, according to 
Aristotle (Met. 1015° 5), is only one among the 
senses of the Greek ġúsıs, yet clearly belongs to 
his philosophy. In the early translations of his 
works the Syriac kiyan was adopted for physis ; 
the substitution of tabi'ah is not easily explained. 
The verb is used in the Quran in the phrase ‘God 
has stamped upon their hearts,’ which appears to 
mean ‘has sealed up,’ and therefore belongs toa 
different range of ideas. A somewhat similar use 
of the word feba is found in the Midrash (Numbers 
Rabbah, § 14, p. 1246, ed. Wilna, 5645), where it 
stands for ‘element’ in the four elements, to 
which indeed the name physis may be applied, ac- 
cording to Aristotle (Met. 1014 33); and an even 
more similar employment of the verb in B. Sanh. 
37a, where God is said to have ‘stamped’ (t@ba‘) 
every human being with the seal of Adam, yet no 
two are quite alike; i.e., the (Platonic) idea ‘man’ 
is impressed on an infinite number of portions 
of matter. The Arabic word (for which other 
forms from the same root are employed) may well 
be the Hebrew verbal noun, which, however, is 
not qnoted in this sense; and, though the date of 
the Hebrew texts quoted is uncertain, it is likely 
that they are pre-Islamic. In what is probably 
the earliest account that we possess in Arabic of 
Aristotle’s works, that in the history of Ya'qibi 
(260 A.H.), the word already appears as an equiv- 
alent for physis (ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1883, 
i. 148); and its introduction is likely to be as early 
as the 2nd cent. of Islim, since in the poems of 
Aba Tammäm ([t 228 A.H.] Beyrut, 1889, p. 168) 
we find that there are already conventional equiv- 
alents for Aristotelian technicalities. Probably, 
then, it was coined by some Jewish Aristotelian 
employed as an interpreter of Greek philosophy. 

The definitions of nature given by Arabic philo- 
sophers are all traceable, though not always 
directly, to Aristotle. Al-Farabi (Philosophische 
Abhandlungen, ed. F. Dieterici, Leyden, 1890, p. 
60) defines ¢abi‘ah as ‘the source of motion and 
rest when neither external nor voluntary.’ This, 
of course, refers to the theory of the ‘natural 
motion’ of the four elements. Another Aristo- 
telian theory appears in the definition of Jurjani 
(Definitiones, ed. G. Flügel, Leipzig, 1845, p. 145): 
‘the force permeating bodies whereby the body 
reaches its perfection.’ In the astrological philo- 
sophy of the Iklıwän al-Safa (Bombay, 1305, 11. 88) 
it is defined as ‘the force of the universal astral 
soul, which permeates all bodies that are below 
the sphere of the Moon from the globe of the 
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Aether down to the centre of the Earth,’ or ‘the 
operation of the Great Man,’ ze. the world. 
More ordinarily the meaning of nature is inferred 
from the subjects discussed in the Physics, enumer- 
ated by Avicenna (Kitab al-Najat, Cairo, 1331, p. 
78) as ‘existing bodies in so far as they are subject 
to rest, motion, and change.’ This is copied by 
al-Ghazäli (Magäsid al-Faläsifah, Cairo, 1331, p. 
78) At times the word fabi'ah is used like 
‘nature’ in the modern languages for the sum 
total of phenomena (e.g., in Hikmat al- Ain, Kazan, 
1904, i. 83). 

2. Nature and deity.—In spite of the close atten- 
tion given by the Islämie philosophers to the 
problem of determinism, it does not appear that 
many thought of nature as a power independent 
of the Deity; their reasoning deals rather with 
‘natures,’ i.e. the properties of kinds, or causes 
which produee effeets either in the things them- 
selves (as the dryness and heat of fire) or in other 
things (as combustion in what comes near fire; 
see ‘Ala al-din Tusi, Kitab al-Dhakhirah, Hyderä- 
bad, n.d., p. 220) Those who maintained the 
uniformity of nature in the sense that these 
properties were invariable and immutable denied 
the miracles; it was possible to reply that these 
properties were customary, but could not be known 
to be invariable, and therefore the miracles were 
eredible. Hence the name for sueh events is 
khawärig, ‘violations,’ not of natural order but of 
eustom (ddah), as though uniformity went no 
farther. So al-Ghazali (Al-Madnün bihi, Cairo, 
n.d., p. 18) declares that violation of eustom is not 
incredible, his illustration being the speed with 
whieh fire melts minerals as opposed to the length 
of time taken by sunshine to produce the same 
effect. The work of a prophet may compare in 
efficacy with the former, at any rate where the 
miraele can be described as an accelerated natural 
process. This illustration very clearly ignores 
what are called ‘laws of nature,’ for whieh, indeed, 
the language has no proper equivalent, and of 
which it is likely that the Muslim consciousness is 
very slight. Thus, numerous travellers tell us 
that there is a wide-spread belief in the possibility 
of four years’ gestation, and quite serious writers 
make men live for periods of two or three hundred 
years. 

The elassical discussion of this subject is in the 
Tahäfut al-Faläsifah of al-Ghazali, whom Averroes 
attempted to answer (Cairo, 1302, i. 98-102, ii. 
68-73). Ghazäli admits the possibility that a book 
might turn into a man, or that vessels of eommon 
material in a house might turn into gold. He ean 
searcely avoid the assumption, however (whieh he 
endeavours to refute), of a constant relation be- 
tween eanses and effects, and Averroes, as usnal, 
seems no mateh for him in reasoning power. 

Probably nature has theological importance in 
the theory of karämät, or ‘spontaneous miracles’ 
—violations of order whieh are not the acts of 
prophets, but oceur for the glorification of saints. 
The Mu'tazilites, indeed, attempted to get rid of 
these and make all reeorded eases miraeles per- 
formed by prophets, while the orthodox view, 
that they are seen only by saints like those for 
whose benefit they are wroneht and that the latter 
ought to disown them (Bahr al-kaläm, Cairo, 1329, 
p. 61), evinces some desire to restriet or get rid of 
them. It is elear that in the stories told of elouds 
shading the Prophet and the like the fundamental 
idea is that of animism, i.e. that nature behaved 
to the Prophet as though it possessed intelligence, 
and the difference of these supposed occnrrenees 
from miracles lies in their spontaneity. On the 
other hand, the lives of the saints show no lack of 
miracles that were not spontaneous, but exhibitions 
of these persons’ extraordinary powers. The 


spontaneous occurrences are at times not in order 
to do honour to any one, but for the contrary 
purpose. When a paralytic girl was given some 
bread baked with a fire of Ibn ‘Arabi’s Fusis al- 
Hikam, she recovered (Al-Ilm al-Shämikh, Cairo, 
1328, p. 381). 

3. Nature and man.—As applied to man the 
word ‘nature’ and its equivalent may either 
signify involuntary activities (Jurjani, ed. Fliigel, 
p. 145) or any proclivities (Hariri, Magamdt, ed. 
A. I. Silvestre de Sacy, Paris, 1822, p. 319); it 
may stand for ‘all the qualities bad and good 
compounded in a man from which he ean searcely 
depart’ (Ibn al-Athir, Nihäyah, Cairo, 1311, iil. 
31). Its use in the latter sense is illustrated b 
the tradition, ‘a believer may be stamped wil 
any quality exeept treason and mendaeity’ (ib.). 

‘ Natural theology,’ in the sense of arguing from 
nature to the existence of a Creator, is said (prob- 
ably with justice) to be recommended in the 
Quran, and Islämie writers of diflerent ages have 
endeavoured to earry out this injunction. The 
most famous essay in this line is the Risdlah of 
Ibn Tufail (b. 494 A.H.), which has frequently 
been edited and translated. The same Quranie 
passages are alleged in justification of seientific 
treatises of various sorts—e.g., the ‘Wonders of 
Creation’ of Qazwini (764 A.H.). Writers of our 
time similarly claim physieal seienee as an essenti- 
ally Islämie study, and even extend the name 
‘Muslims’ to all who are engaged in its pursuit. 

4. Appreciation of nature. — Admiration of 
natural beauty is not unrepresented in Islämie 
works, but is probably less eommon than in the 
literature of Europe or India. A combination of 
the expression of this sentiment with the physico- 
theological argument is to be found in the treatise 
of the Ikhwän al-Safa, published and translated 
by F. Dieteriei with the title, Der Streit zwisehen 
Thier und Mensch (Berlin, 1858). The sentiment 
is also expressed in the poetieal and semi-poetical 
literature ; the descriptions of the eamel, the horse, 
the wild ass, ete., with which the early poetry 
abounds come under this category. 

5. Nature-worship.— Worship of nature, in the 
sense of the aseription to natural objeets of divine 
attributes, is so absolutely in contradiction to the 
spirit of Islam that it has properly no place therein. 
The only form whieh it ean with any propriety 
take is pantheism, by so straining the doetrine of 
the divine unity as to make all nature God. And 
this form it took with the Safi thinkers, of whom 
none expresses the idea more boldly than Ibn ‘Arabi 
(586 A.H.): 

‘The perfectly wise is he who sees in every object of worship 
a revelation of the Truth, wherein he can be worshipped ; and 
for this reason they call all such objects God, together with 
their proper name, whether stone, tree, animal, man, star or 
angel; such latter name being that of the personality therein. 
Divinity is a rank, supposed by the worshipper to be the rank 
of his particular object of worship, whereas in reality if is the 
mode whereby the Truth is revealed to the vision of the parti- 
cular worshipper, who reverences this object of worship in 
ee ceca revelation’ (Fusus al-Hikam, Cairo, 1309, 
p- 

Hence even the fetish-worshipper worships God. 
This extraordinary doetrine fonnd eomparatively 
few adherents, and could not be professed with 
safety ; nor ean [slam be charged with encouraging 
fetish-worship except in the kissing of the Black 
Stone, the retention of which is said to have given 
oflenee to some of the early champions of the 
system. The charge of moon-worship that has been 
brought against Muhammad appears to be ground- 
less. Planet-worship is found in eertain magical 
ineantations, but these are not properly Islamic. 
Cases of veneration paid to trees oceur in various 
Islämie eommunities (see I. Goldziher, J/uhammed- 
anisehe Studien, Halle, 1889-90, ii. 349-352), yet it 
is donbtful whether this ean with justice be ealled 
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worship; it would seem that the tree in many 


cases is bronght into connexion with some saint, 
real or imaginary, who is the ostensible and prob- 
ably the real object of veneration. 
of springs or rivers it is hard to find any trace ; Ibn 
Iyäs, however, records in the year 866 A.H. 


(Cairo, 1311, ii. 74) that, after various services of 
intercession to Alläh had failed to produce a rise 
in the Nile, recourse was had to the expedient of 
making all existing members of the ‘Abbasid 
family sip some water and then discharge it into 
a vessel which was emptied into the basin of 


the Nilometer, and this process had the desired 
effect. 


LITERATURE.—See the sources cited throughout the article. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


NATURE (Persian). — The Avesta has no word 
directly corresponding to our ‘nature,’ but the idea 
of cosmos is expressed by the term añhā, ‘the two 


worlds’ (dual. of anhit), viz. “the corporeal and the 


ppd existence’ (Yasna, xxviii. 2), the real and 
th 


e ideal world. This universe, as created by 
Ahura Mazda, forms a system founded on the 
principle of purity, or righteousness (asha, personi- 
tied in the archangel Asha Vahishta), which is 
identical with Mazda’s will and in fact rules in the 
world as a moral and physical law of nature. 
Mazda himself cannot operate except according to 
Asha; on the other hand, he cannot realize his 
will immediately on account of the system of 
Amesha Spentas, a theological parallel to the 
political system of satraps. The Amesha Spentas 
work as practical functionaries executing the divine 
designs in the world. The terrestrial sphere is 
divided into several territories every one of which 
is presided over by an Amesha Spenta, this genius 
being in some way identical with the province of 
nature governed by him and designated with his 
name. Using a technical term, the Avesta, how- 
ever, calls the Amesha Spenta ‘inspector’ (rātu) 
of his domain, which he governs, not on his 
own behalf, but exclusively in the name of Mazda. 
Thus Vohu Mano is_the rätu of the cattle, Asha 
Vahishta of the fire, Armaiti of the earth, Kshathra 
Vairiya of metals, Hanrvatat of the water, and 
Ameretat of plants. Together the Amesha Spentas 
preside over the whole of nature, and take care 
that it ‘may not decay or perish’; their task is 
the ‘advancement of living beings’ ( fradat gaethäm, 
a characteristic term in Avesta, indicating its high 
appreciation of nature and practical life). 

So far the Zoroastrian theology as known from 
the Gäthäs ; but besides this system we find in the 
younger Avesta, especially in the Yashts, a great 
number of nature-gods, some of them still reigning 
as old Aryan divinities from pre-Zoroastrian times, 
others as popular deities of a later period. Mithra 
as a sun-god (Y¢. x.) is also mentioned in the Vedic 
hymns; the water-god, Apäm Napat (Yt. xix.), is 
likewise well known from Indian religion; but 
most of the nature-gods are introduced into the 
Persian pantheon later. The goddess of water and 
fertility, Ardvi Sura Anähita (Ys. Ixv.; Yt. v.), 
seems to be identical with the Semitic (originally 
Hittite?) Astarte; the star-god, Tishtriya (Sirius), 
to whom Yasht viii. is dedicated, is perhaps a 
divinity of Babylonian origin. The quite natural- 
istic hymn to the moon (Yt. vii.) seems to be very 
late. All these gods act in the drama of nature 
broadly described in the Yushts in a mythological 
manner which is quite different from the abstract 
theology of the Gathds. 

Peculiar to Iranian worship is the cult of the 
elements without any personification—earth, water, 
fire, ete.—as powers of purity and instruments for 
the purification of the world. The holy fire (Atar) 
is the most important of them, working—or fight- 
ing—against demons and impurity not only as 


Of the worship 


altar-fire but also as hearth -fire and an element of 
nature. Atar’s battle with the demons, especially 
the dragon Dahaka, is described in Yashé xix. The 
practical task and the moral duty of man are to 
assist and advance the pure elements of nature in 
the great conflict between good and evil spirits in 
the world. The eschatological ideal of Zoroastrian 
religion is the restoration of pure nature, when 
Ahura Mazda has conquered Ahriman in the last 
battle. On the whole, the Avesta religion may be 
designated a practical nature-worship, realized not 
only in the form of cult and theology, but also by 
means of culture and moral activity. 
LITERATURE.—See the general works on Avesta religion by 
J. Darmesteter, Etudes sur U Avesta, Paris, 1883, Essais orien- 
taux, do. 1883, ‘The Zend Avesta,’ in SBE iv.2 [1895], xxiii. 
[1883]; F. Justi, ‘ Die älteste iran. Religion und ihr Stifter Zara- 
thustra,’in PJB Ixxxvii. [1897]; A. V. W. Jackson, ‘Die iran. 
Religion,’ in GIrP ii. [1904] 612 ff.; E. Lehmann, Zarathushtra, 
2 vols., Copenhagen, 1899-1902 ; J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroas- 
trianism, London, 1913. Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, 
Paris, 1877, treats the problem in a rather speculative way ; his 
introductions to the single Yashts in Le Zend-Avesta (Paris, 
1893), iii., and esp. to his tr. of the Vendidad (SBE iv.2), are more 
cautious and instructive. E. LEHMANN. 


NATURE (Roman). —ı. Introduction. —Before 
we can undertake the discussion of nature in the 
intellectual and religious experience of the Romans, 
we must get a clear idea of where the Romans 
drew the line dividing nature from that which was 
not nature. It would be more accurate to say the 
line between natura and non-natura, for, although 
we have borrowed ‘nature’ from natura, the two 
words do not carry exactly the same meanings. 
Fundamentally natura signified ‘birth’ (as in 
Terence, Ad., 126, 902), i.e. the process by which 
living objects come into being. Since after a 
fashion things without life come into being, they 
can metaphorically be said to be born. That these 
processes are only individuals in their own special 
series, and that each series is itself one of a count- 
less number, are matters of elementary observa- 
tion. Realization of these facts on the part of 
the Romans so extended the meaning of natura 
that it came at length to stand for the grand 
aggregate of the processes of becoming. But this 
aggregate was interpreted in two ways. 

(a) By the philosopher it was understood as the 
entire universe, itself an immeasurably large pro- 
cess which initiated and directed the individual 
processes composing it. So Marcus Aurelius ex- 
claims: ‘O Nature, from thee are all things, in 
thee are all things, to thee all things return.’ı 
Such a conception as that involved here tends to 
obliterate the line between nature and man, and 
ultimately results in a pessimistic philosophy. To 
Lucretius man is only a particle in a universe 
of particles whose entire tendency is downward 
towards dissolution. Man is as helpless as a clod 
against the inevitable decree that 

“No single thing abides ; but all things flow. 
Fragment to fragment clings—the things thus grow 
Until we know and name them. By degrees 
They melt, and are no more the things we know.’ 2 
But, as the Lucretian philosophy was Roman only 
by naturalization, so to speak, it is not our chief 
concern here. 

(b) To the average Roman, on the other hand, 
the grand aggregate, natura, was not so much a 
single objective reality as a term. As such, it 
conveniently summed up those innumerable pro- 
cesses of life, motion, and change which the senses 
of man conld perceive. But it was not the one 
efficient cause of all these processes ; rather, each 
process or group of cognate processes had its own 
specific cause, and all of these many causes were 
alike marked by a certain regularity and by an 

1 Comm, iv. 23. 

ae H. Mallock, Lucretius on Life and Death, London, 1900, 
p. 15. 
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essential independence of human initiative.! Of 
the three marks of the natural just noted the last 
stood out most prominently in the consciousness. 
The mere mention of natura implied a contradic- 
tory homo. Of course, the Ronian would admit 
that man is one of nature’s works, yet he habitu- 
ally thought of him as an apparently free agent 
outside of and in more or less opposition to nature. 

2. Sources of information. — As regards the 
sources of onr information as to the attitude of 
the Roman masses towards nature, there is a real 
difhenlty in the fact that they almost wholly con- 
sist of the works of the ditterati, whose peculiar 
training and manner of life dissociated them in a 
large part from the daily experiences of the popu- 
lace. Few of the vast number of extant sepulchral 
inscriptions are of service in this field, except 
perhaps negatively. Yet we are not absolutely in 
the dark. By taking account of casual remarks of 
authors and by making simple inferences from 
well-attested manners and customs, we can at least 
approximate to the popular point of view. More- 
over, the success of such nature-literature as that 
of Tibullus, Vergil, and Horace is plain testimony 
that these authors did not have to create ab ovo, 
but had ready to hand a generally sympathetic 
public. Their writings are, therefore, at once 
reflexions and enlargements of the views of the 
masses. 

3. Roman regard for phenomena apart from 
their religious significance.—(a) The land.—As 
the early Italian depended almost wholly on the 
land for his subsistence, one must expect to find 
here his most intimate touch with nature. The 
field cleared from the forest, tilled, sown, and 
reaped with his own hands, was the most precious 
thing that he possessed. What beauty it had for 
him at first was the beauty of utility and of owner- 
ship, but it was at once the source of his patriotism 
and of his ultimate love of landscape for its own 
sake.? 

But the bond between man and nature could not 
endure unless it gave man a present profit and 
promises for its continnance. Here it was that 
the native Roman philosophy, elaborated in the 
fields, opposed the Grecian philosophy of Lucretius. 
As Vergil propounds it, it isa philosophy of hope. 
Juppiter himself ordained that tillage should be 
hard, so that the skill of man might be whetted.3 
The course of nature might be downward, but 
man is free to contend against it. Mildew, 
thistles, cranes, weevil, and drought might come, 
yet to patient toil zustissima tellus was generous 
of her bounty. The man with the mattock was 
the mainstay of the Republic.‘ This was the 
moral of the Georgics. 

Horace’s view of nature is substantially that of 
Vergil. For him, too, there is no pride compar- 
able to the pride of the freehold. Ofellus, though 
‘rusticus abnormis sapiens erassaque Minerva, è 
was nevertheless the most contented and most 
desirable type of Roman citizen. Here Horace 
strikes the rather cold note of policy. Vergil, on 
the contrary, seems always to cry as with the 
accents of a Hebrew prophet: ‘Return to the 
plough and to the reaping-hook, “ for blessed is 
he who hath known the rural deities.” ’ 6 

Tibullus, unlike the two former poets, was a son 
of the city, and, like so many of his kind, had 
grown tired of city life. On his estate near 


l 1n the light of this belief are to be interpreted the famous 
words of Vergil: ‘ Bars is he who has been able to trace out 
the causes of things’ (Georg. ii. 490). 

2 ‘The old connection between the love of the land and the 
love of our land... was to Vergil an absolutely real fact’ 
(Countess Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco, The Outdoor Life in 
Greek and Roman Poets, p. 140). 

3 See Georg. i. 121-123. 


4 Ib. i. 118 ff., ii. 458-474. 
5 Sat. u. ii. 21. ii 


6 Georg. ii. 493. 


Preeneste he learned to feel nature’s healing power 
and to see her as the real builder of the Roman 
strength. In his opinion, no people could exist 
aloof fronı her and truly live. The worst that he 
could say of Hades was ‘there are no fields of 
harvest below, no cultivated vineyards.’! 

The same Roman view may be observed also in 
prose-writers like Cato, Varro, and Cicero. In 
the de Senectute the descriptions of the charms of 
both wild and rustic nature often border closely 
on the poetical. 

Thus far we have noted the utilitarian bond 
between the Italian and nature, and we have 
treated it at some length because an understand- 
ing of it is essential to an appreciation of the poets’ 
occasional rhapsodies on this theme. Now and 
again they seem to strike that full note of modern 
romanticism, the poetic fallacy. But a deeper 
reading discloses the fact that they have not 
advanced beyond the juvenile stage of thought 
expressed in the opening lines of Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis : 

‘To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language.’ 
The language which she speaks to them is depart- 
mental, and not naive The trees speak, the 
fields speak, the water-courses speak, but they 
speak singly and in their own several tongues. 
Lucretius comes the nearest to hearing the choral 
voice of nature, but he hears it as the disciple of 
a Grecian doctrine, and not as a Roman. But 
no Roman poet, nor, indeed, any ancient, ever 
quite attained that point of view of nature and 
that power of seeing a world in detail which we 
observe in Shelley’s dirge beginning ‘ Rough wind 
that moanest loud,’ and in Tennyson’s ‘ Flower in 
the crannied wall.’ 

Closely allied with ‘tilth and vineyard’ in the 
Roman economy were flowers, trees, and domestic 
animals. From the earliest times flowers were 
sought and grown for their beauty and fragrance 
and for the making of garlands to be used in 
decoration and in religious rites. Poets often 
alluded to the favourite varieties, but gave none 
of them a place in romance until the time of the 
Elocutio Novella. The true use of a flower was as 
a symbol of the fertility and beauty of nature. 
Of course, the fruit-bearing trees meant much to 
the Roman in both literature and life. But he 
admired other sorts of trees as well—the elm for 
its service to the vine, the pine for its timber, the 
oak, ilex, beech, poplar, and others for their shade. 
The Roman poets give us many touching pictures 
of the domestic animals, especially those that share 
the labours of life with man. Horace, in his lines 
‘Sol ubi montium mutaret umbras, et iuga demeret 
bobus fatigatis,’? exhibits for the ox the sympathy 
of a Troyon or Horatio Walker. 

(6) The sky.—The sky, the celestial bodies, and 
all the phenomena of weather had much signifi- 
cance for the Italian peasant and shepherd. These 
were the mysterious powers which with varying 
directness controlled in large part the conditions 
of his crops and pastures. The sun, moon, and 
stars were considered only in their physical aspects. 
Most of the literary epithets of the sun refer to its 
light or its heat. The group relating to light is 
much the larger, no doubt for the reason that at 
its source it appears to be constant. The sums 
perceptible heat, on the other hand, is variable, 
and there seems to be some ground for believing 
that the Romans did not regard the sun as the 
only source of atmospheric heat. In their ignor- 
ance of the causes of air-currents they held the 
winds to be independent phenomena, if not inde- 
pendent agents ; Hence their frequent personaliza- 

lq. xi. 35. 2 Odes, 111. vi. 41-48. 
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tion. Moreover, as the temperatures of the year 
shifted with the march of the constellations, the 
easy, though fallacious, deduction was made that 
the latter were the cause of the former. This 
explains the significance of the days when the dog- 
star is in the ascendant. The greater prominence 
of the stars over the moon in Latin poetry lies 
perhaps in their importance as the common calendar 
of the seasons. ‘The phases of the moon mark but 
brief periods aud have therefore much less bearing 
on agricultural pursuits. 

Of the seasons spring and winter receive the 
most frequent mention. In fact, one might say 
that to the Italian they are the only seasons, 
summer and autumn being only continuations of 
spring. Over spring alone was any deep emotion 
shown.! Winter was the period of sterility and 
idleness, and was tolerated only as a necessary 
evil. 

Clouds were always looked upon as potential 
evils, for, although they brought the helpful rain, 
they could also bring flood or even hail. 

(c) Springs and streams.—Springs and small 
streams were very close to the life of the common 
people. The few large rivers, like the Po and 
the Tiber, were viewed with awe rather than with 
affection. Being turbid, they were useless for 
drinking, and they ran at too low a level to be 
of service in irrigation. Horace’s love for the 
Fountain of Bandusia? is representative of that 
of the populace of Italy for the myriad other 
springs of the land.’ 

R. A. Lanciani has said that the Romans were 
not attracted by lakes.4 The statement is alto- 
gether too sweeping. That they received less 
attention than rivers is evident, but this may be 
explained by their inferiority as a means of sus- 
taining the life of man. At all events, a sure 
proof that the Romans were at least not insensible 
“to their charms is seen in the fact that their shores 
were often chosen as the sites of Roman villas.® 

(d) The se«.—In order to understand the attitude 
ofthe Roman towards the sea all that we need to 
know is that he was incurably alandsman. What 
little of his living came from the sea was practi- 
cally negligible. The sailor and the merchant- 
captain he regarded as grasping and unduly adven- 
turous. The sea was not meant for man. Even 
in a calm it was treacherous. So capricious was 
it that the Roman endowed it with human moods 
and passions. It was the world’s greatest symbol 
of destruction.® 

(e) Mountains.—To the Roman the most striking 
feature of the higher mountains was their barren- 
ness; they were useless for shepherd and farmer 
alike. They approximated the intolerable condi- 
tions of winter. They were the home of the wolf 
and the bear. If they had any appeal at all, it 
was ‘as a graceful definition of the horizon, or 
framing of the landscape,’” or through long 
association. In the de Amicitia Laelius concedes 
that on this condition one can actually come to 
love even mountains and forests. In Lucretius, 
on the contrary, we observe such a rich variety 
of allusions to the mountains that we cannot 
but think that for him they came very near to 
possessing what we sentimental moderns call 
moods. 

(f) Wild animals.—To the fiercer animals of the 

1 Hor. Odes, 1. iv. 1. 2 Ib. m. xiii. 

_3 Longinus (de Subl. xxxv.) argued against the narrow Roman 
view. 

4 Wanderings in the Roman Campagna, London, 1909, p. 45. 

5 Cf. Pliny, Letters, ix. 7. For the sentiments of Vergil see 
Georg. ii. 159; for those of Catullus see Carm. xxxi. 

6 Cf. Allen, The Treatment of Nature in the Poetry of the 
Roman Republic, p. 203. 

7 L. Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners under the Early 
Bun! 391. 
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wilds the Roman gave short shrift as the enemies 
of man. The noble beauty of the lion and the 
rugged majesty of the wolf were lost in bitter 
antagonism. In one of his letters Cicero tells a 
friend that the spectators at the opening of 
Pompey’s theatre seemed to entertain a feeling of 
kinship for the elephants mutilated and killed 
before their eyes.! This was, indeed, very un- 
usual, but may be attributed to a general know- 
ledge that the elephant was often a useful servant 
of man. Many a Roinan would shed copious tears 
over the death of a pet who could look with no 
other emotion than that of joy on the butchery of 
scores of wild beasts. The pet was his own; the 
persona] element was paramount. 

(g9) Under world.—For the Roman’s regard for 
subterranean phenomena see 5 (d) below. 

4. Deities and cults.—The chief sources of our 
knowledge of the Roman deities and cults are the 
so-called Calendar of Numa, writers like Varro 
and Verrius Flaccus, myths, scattered notices in 
the literary authors, the anti-pagan diatribes of 
the Church Fathers, archzology, and anthropology. 
To appraise these sources severally is impossible 
at present. Suffice it to say in reference to 
myths that, influenced as they are by Greek 
models, they must be treated with special caution, 
although Otto and Pais have demonstrated that 
they contain a much larger element purely Roman 
in origin than was formerly allowed. 

The distinctively Roman religion belonged, at the 
earliest period to which we can trace it, to the pre- 
animistic stage of thought. Natural objects and 
phenomena, and objects of a natural origin re- 
shaped by man for his uses, were worshipped in 
themselves. Their powers were gauged and classi- 
fied as these objects served as helps or hindrances 
to human well-being. Although the powers were 
in the main constant and regular, there was a 
certain mysterious margin in which they were 
inconstant and irregular. At first they can have 
been no more than mere infections, so to speak, 
benign or malignant in their effects, but in time 
the infections were condensed into special forces 
regarded as resident in the objects but in a certain 
sense independent of them and of one another. 
These forces were the numina. The Roman was 
now in the animistic stage of religious thought. 

The step from numen to deity was not immedi- 
ate. At best the numen was still little more than 
a ‘magic potence?’ and lacked much of being a 
real numen, an expression of will (cf. -nuere, ‘to 
express will’; adnuere, ‘to signify assent’). It 
was in the above-mentioned margin of difference 
between the regular and irregular manifestations 
of ‘magic potence’ that the possibilities for the 
transition were found. The variations could be 
accounted for only on the hypothesis that they 
were due to the activities of powers analogous in 
their freedom of initiative to human wills. Many 
of the numina were therefore conceived as wills, 
but the majority remained simply ‘functional 
spirits with will-power.’? To the Roman, how- 
ever, they were all gods. 

It is probable that to the masses the gods were 
long without names, so vaguely were they con- 
ceived. Yet the growth of local cults and the 
invention of cult-epithets by the priests soon gave 
them names as well as a ‘local habitation.’ But 
the Roman could never wholly emerge from his 
primitive indefiniteness in this respect, for he was 
always more or less fearful that in calling upon a 
god he might speak the wrong name and thus fail 
in his petition.? Many of the names were origin- 


1 Fam. vu. i. 3. A 

2Cf. W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, pp. 118-120. k 

3 Witness the uncertainty of the invocations ‘sive deo sive 
deae’ (Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium, pp. 144, 146) and 
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ally adjectival, but in time they became genuine 
proper nouns, and as such tended to transfer to the 
gods whom they designated at least an adumbra- 
tion of personality. 

5. Individual gods.—In the following discussion 
of the individual gods we shall exclude those of 
other than Italic provenance and also those of this 
provenance that are representative of man singly 
or collectively, living or dead, and of his activities 
and creations. The order of treatment to be 
observed will be based as far as possible on the 
sequence of the Roman’s interests in natural 
phenomena. 

(a) Gods of the sky, atmosphere, and time — 
Juppiter (Iovis, Diovis, Dius, Diespiter) was the 
chief god of all the Italic stocks. He wasthe sky- 
god, or, better, the sky itself together with its 
phenomena, espeeially that of light. This would 
explain the absence of eults of the sun, moon, and 
stars among the early Italians. His importance to 
the farmer is obvious when one considers that the 
conditions of tlıe various erops depend directly 
upon weather and lisht. The god Liber was an 
independent development from Juppiter Liber, 
and had to do with the fertilization of the seed of 
plants and animals. 

Juppiter showed his power in the thunder, 
lightning, and rain, and, in fact, was thought to 
descend in person in the lightning-bolt ; hence his 
epithets Fulgur and Fulmen. The cult of Juppiter 
Feretrius was apparently a lightning-cult in origin, 
whatever it was later. The silex known as 
Juppiter Lapis is generally explained as a celt, t.e. 
a thunderbolt, but there now seems to be good 
reason for believing that it was a flint knife 
symbolizing the act of killing. The name of 
Juppiter was applied to it in order to give it moral 
authority.! As the rain-god, Juppiter was known 
as Pluvius, Pluvialis, and Elicius, and, as god of 
the night-heavens, as Summanus. He is one of 
the few nature-gods of the Romans who took on 
moral attributes. As the numen who has a 
universal survey over boundaries between proper- 
ties, he acquired the title of Terminus—a title 
which was later detached and given an individual 
identity. As Dius Fidius, he was the ever- 
present witness of men’s observance of their 
pledges. To the Roman mind he seemed to sum 
up the positive powers of all the other numina. 

Janus, as Consevius, the power which brings 
the young to the light of day, may be considered 
as a nature-god. Closely allied with him is the 
teminine divinity, Mater Matuta, who 

‘Tempore . . . certo roseam . . . per oras 
aetheris Auroram deferet, et lumina pandit.’ 2 
She was a divinity of birth as well as of light. 

The gods of the seasons were relatively incon- 
spicuous. For the name of Angerona the ancients 
had many bizarre explanations. Mommsen is 
probably right in inferring from the occurrence of 
her festival on December 21 that she represented 
the turning of the year. She was thus a dupli- 
cate of Anna Perenna. The god Vertumnus is 
known only vaguely. From his function of pre- 
siding progressively over blossoms and maturing 
fruit we conclude that he was a god of the chang- 
ing year. 

(b) Gods of human life, earth, agriculture, and 
herding.—The Genius of man and the Juno of 
woman may be classed as nature-gods because 
they represent functional powers non-human in 
origin. Genins is the procreative function of the 
individual man in its aspect as a numen, and Juno 
is that of the individual woman. From indi- 


‘t Proserpina, seive Salviam deicere oportet’ (Fox, ‘John 
ne Tabelle Defixzionum,’ AJ Ph xxxi. i. (1912) Suppl., 
p. 16). 

1H. J. Rose, Journ. of Rom. Stud., ın. ii. (1913) 237. 

2 Lucretius, de Rer. Nat. v. 6561. 


viduals the names were extended to the two sexes 
so as to include their colleetive lives and interests. 
But, owing to the great diversity of men’s activi- 
ties as compared with the few of women, Genins 
never stood out as a single independent figure like 
Juno. Juno presided over the successive stages of 
growth of the child from conception to birth. Her 
union with Juppiter was comparatively late. 

Ceres belongs to the oldest stratum of Italie 
gods. She was the protectress of the crops from 
seeding till harvest. At her spring festival, the 
Cerialia, she was invoked to grant healthy growth. 
Her relation to the production of the chief staple 
foods of the populace clearly accounts for the fact 
that her cult was peculiarly plebeian. 

Tellus, or Tellus Mater, was also of the oldest 
stratum of divinities. She was really Motlier 
Earth, but in the narrow sphere of agriculture she 
was the seed-field which received and fostered the 
seed cast upon her bosom. The increasing promi- 
nence of the cults of Demeter and her circle thrust 
Tellus more and more into the background until 
finally she vanished as a name. But under the 
name of Terra Mater she reappeared later, and it 
is probable that the Dea Dia of the Arval ritual is 
no other than Tellus herself. In certain rites she 
was the representative of the under world.! 

Saturnus (earlier, Sæturnus, from serere, ‘to sow’) 
occupied so important a place among the oldest 
Italic divinities that Italy was sometimes called 
Saturnia. His primitive function was apparently 
to preside over the sowing of the grain, but gradu- 
ally he acquired oversight over other agricultural 
operations. The central purpose of his festival, 
the Saturnalia, was to secure proper germination 
of the seed sown at the winter sowing. by a sort 
of contamination he acquired his chthonic character- 
isties from his consort Ops. Only in the legends 
which identify him with Kronos and make him the 
ruler of the Golden Age is he endowed with moral 
characteristics. 

Another ancient god of agriculture was Consus. 
His name, connected with condere, ‘tostore,’ plainly 
shows that he had to do with the garnering of 
the fruits of the field. The underground location 
of his altar at Rome symbolized the practice of 
storing corn in pits. Intimately connected with 
Consus was Ops, who, as Consiva, was the embodi- 
ment of an abundant harvest rather than a divinity 
ofthe earth. As Opifera, she guarded the granaries 
against fire. 

Seholars are divided as to the primitive nature 
of Mars (Mavors, Marspiter, Maspiter, Etr. Maris), 
a god common to all the Italic peoples. Some hold 
that he was always and only a god of war; others 
that he was originally a god of vegetation and of 
the border-lands between the fields and the wild. 
Certainly his association with the wolf, the wood- 
pecker, and the ox points to this double relation. 
Quirinus was at first a local epithet of Mars. 
peculiar to the Quirinal Hill. 

With the possible exception of Juppiter, no god 
is so representative of Roman nature-worslip as 
Faunus (ef. fauere, ‘to regard with favour’). His 
attributes and the position of his priesthood are 
marks of his being a conception of the earliest 
period. He is the kindly spirit of the woods and 
fields who brings fertility to the crops and herds, 
and to the latter protection from the wolves. In 
the hamlets he was the deus agrestis par excellence. 
As a wood-god he exhibited a twofold nature. He 
was the speaker of the mysterious voices of the 
forest. Late legends said that he cast his oracular 
utterances into verse and thus became the inventor 
of poetry. He was also, in the popular conception, 
a mischievons sprite who brought the nightmare 

1Cf. CIL vi. 15493; cf. ib. xii. 1932; A. Dieterich, Mutter 
Erde?, Leipzig, 1913, passim. 
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(incubus), and who, as Inuus, copulated with the 
beasts in the field. Fauna, as his wife or daughter 
or sister, shared his power of bestowing fertility. _ 

Silvanus, asthe adjectival form of his name indi- 
cates, was a scion of an older god, probably either 
Faunus Silvieola! or Mars.? At all events he 
embodied characteristics of both of these gods. 
He was chiefly a god of the woods, propitious to 
the hunter and shepherd and to the farmstead 
reclaimed from the forest. By an extension of his 
functions he became patron of the house, of gardens, 
and of parks. His cult was wholly private and 
consisted of a very simple open-air ritual. 

Diana was a goddess common to central Italy, 
but especially prominent in Latium and its vicinity. 
Her cult on the Aventine was simply a transference 
of that of Aricia. From her association here with 
the spring-nymph Egeria, who aided women in 
child-birth, and with Virbins, a male divinity of 
apparently like function, and from the connexion 
oF women with her cult on the Aventine we judge 
that she too was primitively a goddess of child-birth. 
This function was later obscured through her 
identification with the Greek Artemis, when she 
became the ‘ huntress-goddess chaste and fair.’ 

By nativity Venus was purely Italian. Her 
name seems first to have signified charm in general, 
then the charm and bloom of nature, and finally 
the goddess presiding in this sphere. She fostered 
the growth of the vine and of plants in market- 
gardens. Her native career was cut short by her 
contact and subsequent identification with Aphro- 
dite, the goddess of love. 

Fortuna, or better, Fors Fortuna, was a nature- 
goddess so far as she represented a force beyond the 
control of man. Perhaps the earliest conception 
of her is as the incalculable element which adjusts 
the conditions of the harvest. Her union with 
Mater Matuta and her cult at Preeneste reveal her 
as a numen which determined the destiny of women 
in child-birth. In her highest development she 
appeared as the incorporate will of the gods, and 
therefore as an ethical force. 

With the spring festival of the Parilia (from 
Palilia, by dissimilation) was connected a divinity 
called Pales (designated variously as male or 
female), who granted fecundity to the herds. 

The worship of the trees belongs more properly 
to the study of pre-animism or fetishism than 
to that of nature-gods. There were, however, two 
trees in Rome to which the Romans accorded 
honours that were almost divine: these were the 
oak of Juppiter Feretrius on the Capitoline and 
the Ficus Ruminalis on the slopes of the Palatine. 

The plebeian host of the Sondergötter is too large 
for us to discuss at length (see ARYAN RELIGION, 
vol. ii. p. 381 f.). Those that spiritualize human 
acts, like Messor, Convector, Saritor, and so forth, 
can be dismissed en bloc. But there is still a large 
group which spiritualize purely natural processes. 
A few of these will serve as illustrations. Seia, 
Segesta, Nodutus, Volutina, Patelana, Lactans, and 
Matura were numina watching over the successive 
stages of the field-crops from sowing to maturity. 
Bubona, Epona, and Pomona fostered the growth of 
cattle, horses, and trees respectively. Each stage 
of development of the child was also placed under 
the guardianship of a special spirit. In short, no 
natural process of import for man’s continued well- 
being was left without its cherishing divinity. 

(c) Gods of the water.—The numina of springs 
received much more attention than those of rivers. 
The former were generally thought of as kindly 
young goddesses possessed of the gifts of alleviating 
pain, healing, prophecy, song, and magic. The 
most prominent in Rome was Juturna (earlier 


1 Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, p. 213. 
2 See Fowler, Rel. Experience, p. 132. 


Diuturna), a divinity of healing. Next to her in 
popularity stood the Camene (cf. carmen, casmen, 
‘song’), who granted easy child-birth and were 
called the Roman Muses. Their leader, Carmentis, 
was known as a prophetic spirit who sang to the 
new-born child its destiny. Affiliated with them 
was the nymph Egeria. The prophetic Feronia 
was probably a numen of springs. The large 
number of extant dedications to Fons refer to him 
as the divinity of local springs rather than of all. 

The numina of rivers were conceived as benevo- 
lent old men ; hence the epithets Padus Pater and 
Pater Tiberinus. The Umbrian Clitumnus and the 
Campanian Volturnus were of considerable import- 
ance in Italian religious thought. 

Neptunus is to be counted among the oldest gods 
of Rome. His proverbial association with the sea 
is not original, but is due to his identification with 
Poseidon. He is to be interpreted as the numen 
of the element of moisture. His logical develop- 
ment was curtailed in Rome by the apparent 
remoteness of urban life from agricultural interests, 
but among the rusties of Italy and the provinces 
his divinity was long the object of worship. The 
nymph Salacia, who seems to have represented the 
ebullient nature of springs, was frequently his cult 
companion. 

(d) Gods of the under world and of fire. —Indepen- 
dent Roman attributions of divinity to the under 
world and its phenomena lack sharpness of defini- 
tion. And this was quite natural, for the Roman’s 
first care was for the living and to ensure himself 
a posterity; moreover, he was disinclined to 
speculate on so uncertain a matter as the lot of man 
after death. 

Apparently the chief divinity of the under world 
was Vediovis (Vedius, Veiovis), who seems to have 
been not so much the physical as the logical opposite 
of Juppiter. 

The fire-god Volcanus was far from being as con- 
spienous as we should have expected him to be in 
the lands of Vesuvius. The explanation is doubt- 
less to be found in the fact that for many centuries 
prior to A.D. 79 the voleano had been quiescent. 
The later significance of Volcanus came with his 
assumption of the personality and functions of 
Hephaistos. Originally he was of the circle of old 
Roman gods, being the god of destructive rather 
than useful fire. 

(e) Gods of disease.—The disease that most con- 
stantly menaced the Romans was, of course, the 
malaria, and several phases of its attacks were so 
uniform in character as to impress the Romans that 
they were the work of divine powers. Thus they 
erected a shrine to Febris on the Palatine. Among 
extant provincial inscriptions there are dedications 
to the Dea Tertiana (CIL vii. 999) and the Dea 
Quartana (ib. xii. 3129). 

6. Divination and portents.—See art. DIVINA- 
TION (Roman). 
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NATURE (Semitic).—All primitive races doubt- 
less started with much the same spiritual capital. 
Environment modified and enlarged it as man de- 
veloped. Natural forces and phenomena presented 
the same mysteries to all alike, and the imagina- 
tion evolved strange, fantastic, mighty forms to 
account for them. In Babylonia and Asia Minor 
Semitic, Aryan, and other race-stocks met and 
mingled. They whispered their fears and their 
speculations to one another and left a heritage of 
myth and story out of which later generations 
framed religions, heresies, and philosophies. The 
Semite looked at things objectively. And yet he 
often spiritualized where the Greek materialized. 
Trees and rocks were to both connected with the 
unseen world, but, while the Greek might see a 
nymph or a maiden changing into a tree to escape 
the pursuit of the god, the Semite regarded the oak 
or the rock as the abode of deity, and the votary 
sleeping in its shadow would hear the divine 
voice through his dreams speaking from the object 
which was his dwelling. 

The strange, mysterious power, working out 
through nature was, to the Semite, God in action 
—far different from the Greek, to whom the gods 
were apart from the world, laughing at mortals, 
fighting with or against them, toying with the 
thunderbolt, or leaping into life from the waves. 
Arabia, probably the Semite’s home, with a land- 
scape rugged and inhospitable, seemed little fitted 
to stimulate the imagination, but scanty springs 
and palm-trees, seen afar across the steppe, promis- 
ing food and water, and the sterner phenomena of 
nature as well, aroused the elemental religious 
ideas—fear and hope and nascent faith. 

The heavenly bodies must have profoundly 
affected primitive man, and the Semitic nomad 
wonld see in the moon a beneficent agency. Each 
new moon spoke of bright nights to come, so 
welcome to the shepherd and the desert wanderer. 
The moon-god, called Sin in Babylonia, beeame the 
father of the circling host of heaven. His influ- 
ence was one of kindness, yet Ps 1216, ‘The 
moon shall not smite thee by night,’ reminds us 
that his beams were baleful as well. In Baby- 
lonia, Uru (Ur) and Harrän were seats of his wor- 
ship, while Sinai and Bas Jericho in the west 
were among his shrines. Thongh his worship had 
been long extinct in Israel, the feast of trumpets, 
new moons, Sabbaths, and the lunar dating of the 
great feasts carry the memory of his cult down 
even to NT times. 

Sun-worship may not have been so ancient; it 
is more easily associated with the agricultural stage 
of society, but it acquired a wide currency. Many 
aspects of the solar deity were andonbledly derived 


from the pre-Semiticinhabitants of Babylonia, but 
each division of the Semitic world developed its 
own conception of him according to its varying 
climatic and cultural environment. 

It was Babylonia that developed the most varied 
forms of religion. The Semite coming from Arabia 
forced his way across the Euphrates, and, sword in 
hand, penetrated to the centres of the ancient 
Sumerian civilization. Hemust have stood amazed 
and awed at the temples and the religious system 
which had grown up through unknown ages, but, 
in various ways, this civilization possessed an 
attraction for him, which compelled him to search 
to their depths its innermost mysteries. We can- 
not determine when the conquerors from Arabia 
began their entry, but traces of undoubted Semitic 
worship existed early as far south as the shores of 
the Persian Gulf. In 2500 B.c. the Semites were in 
the ascendant, and under Hammurabi the conquest 
was nearly complete both in civil and in religious 
affairs, yet we must believe that the great triad of 
deities, Anu, En-lil, and Ea, was not originally 
Semitic in its origin, but an inheritance from the 
former lords of the land. The Semitic features of 
these deities were probably a later development. 
The nature element which pervades the triad comes 
out more strikingly in the second series of gods, 
where distinctively solar and lunar elements are 
personified. 

In several of the old Babylonian centres of wor- 
ship we find two gods standing in the relation of 
father and son. M. Jastrow (Aspects of Religious 
Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 
New York, 1911) considers that the older deity 
was in some cases displaced by a later, and, while 
not removed from the pantheon, was regarded as 
the son of his successful rival. En-lil at Nippur 
was called the father of Ninib, who was the older 
deity, and Nabū (Nebo) of Borsippa was called the 
son of Marduk. The oldest gods, like Ea and 
Anu, remained as somewhat shadowy abstractions 
in the religion. As the Semitic power advanced, 
we hear the names of these old gods principally in 
spells and incantations. The younger Semitic 
deities were the ones invoked in the midst of the 
activities of life, and they were more definitely 
involved in the fortunes of the cities and the States. 
They were also directly associated with the active 
powers of nature—the sun, the moon, the vegeta- 
tive processes and growing life. Here, as elsewhere, 
it is a little difficult to draw the line, and yet it 
seems quite clear that the powerful and violent 
elements of nature were deified by the Semite more 
definitely than by the Sumerian. 

Tammiz wasa deity of vegetation ; although at 
times he is identified with the sun, the vegetation 
idea was probably the original one. He seems to 
be a connecting link between the mythologies of 
Babylonia and the rest of the Semitic world, and 
his relationship with Ishtar is a feature which shows 
the underlying thonghts and conceptions of the 
Semitic race. 

The Babylonian priests reduced religion to a 
system and worked out a consistent and elaborate 
pantheon. Magie and divination were large ele- 
ments in their scheme, and in the temple libraries 
was a vast mass of religious literature to be used 
for incantations, and for charms to avert evil. 
Above all, and in spite of this, there are surviving 
traces of the power of nature ideas; for the peculi- 
arity of the Babylonian religion, by which it may 
be differentiated from that of other Semitic 
branches, was the idea of unfolding life in the 
vegetable, animal, and human world (see, further, 
Johannes Hehn, Die biblische und die babylonische 
Gottesidec, Leipzig, 1913, p. 72). Each of the great 
gods has associated with him a consort, who is, 
however, bnt a feeble reflexion of his own person- 
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ality and also of the social usages of the people, 
but along with the greater gods, in both the first 
and second triad, we find Ishtar, who is co-equal 
with them, sometimes represented as a consort, 
and sometimes as absolutely independent. In 
Assyria this deity is associated with the national 
god, Ashshur. As is well known, she is a pro- 
minent figure in the religion of the entire Semitic 
world outside of Babylonia, and with many of the 
same characteristics. We are justified in saying 
that the nature element in the Babylonian religion 
is associated pre-eminently with Ishtar. She is 
the mother-goddess, and her prominence through- 
out the entire Semitie world is an inheritance from 
a matriarchal state of ey. 

Among all the gods of the lands of the Tigrisand 
Euphrates the most distinctly Semitic deity apart 
from Ishtar was Ashshur, who was the supreme 
god of the Assyrians, standing in a peculiar and 
unique relation to that people. He was on the 
nature side a solar deity, his symbol being the 
solar disk, and he possessed little or nothing of 
the material element that was so easily associated 
with other gods. No image of him seems to have 
been made. Whilethe whole Babylonian pantheon 
was often associated with him in the royal inscrip- 
tions, he stood at the head, and every other god 
was a member of his court, whose presence and 
lower position but contributed to the glory of the 
supreme god. Ishtar is the outstanding exception, 
who, sometimes as the wife, and sometimes as an 
independent queen, appears by the side of Ashshur, 
the two united in the leadership of the people 
of Assyria, ensuring their victory and enhancing 
their glory. Thenature element of Ashshur, how- 
ever, is insignificant, because in him the Assyrians 
approached very close to monotheism. They fell 
short because he was so often the embodiment of 
the warlike spirit and of the overweening national 

ride. 

When we leave the rich civilization of Mesopo- 
tamia, we find ourselves in more primitive and far 
eruder surroundings. The pantheons are smaller 
and simpler. Certain names are used for the 
deities which seem to be titles rather than proper 
names. There isin most systems a god whois called 
Baal, ‘lord,’ or Melech, ‘king.’ He often possesses 
a solar character, and the forces of vrowing life 
and fertility are closely associated with him. As 
stated above, the worship of the moon-god had its 
seat at several points in the west. Here, as in the 
lands farther east, the worship of Ishtar was a 
leading cult. In Pheenicia and in Syria, in Pales- 
tine, and even in Cyprus, we find this deity under 
the name of Astarte, of which the Biblical Ash- 
toreth is simply a form marked as abhorrent by 
the use of the vowels of bōsheth, ‘shame.’ In 
Arabia the equivalent of this name is‘Athtar, a 
male deity—a curious transformation of character, 
due probably to changing social conditions. From 
the OT we learn something of the domination of 
the Astarte worship. To the prophets it was 
abominable and to be rooted out. To the people it 
had a strong attraction, and with each succeeding 
generation one finds recurrent appearances of the 
cult and attempts at reform. Nevertheless, 
certain phases of her worship at first possessed 
remarkable features. It was inevitable that such 
a worship should have originated and persisted 
among the early peoples, and the fact that moon- 
worship was in some way connected with this deity 
is significant. Though this relation is obscure, it 
evidently existed: witness the place-name, Ash- 
taroth Karnaim. The perversions of the worship 
may have been inevitable, but they were recognized 
by the people themselves in their better moments 
as perversions. It is easy to identify this goddess 
with Mother Earth. The ceaseless circuit of the 


seasons—life emerging as it does from the soil, 
bursting into bloom, drooping and perishing in the 
cold of winter, or parched by the drought of 
summer— must have impressed the primitive mind 
more powerfully than anything else, and we find 
these phenomena reflected in myths and epics, 
which come down to us from the earliest ages, 

The descent of Ishtar into the lower world, ‘the 
land whence none return,’ in search of Tammiz, 
one of the most ancient of these epic fragments, is 
a striking illustration. As the goddess moves 
downward from one stage to another, change and 
decay take place in the upper world, vegetation 
languishes and dies, and all the gracious activities 
of life cease. With Ishtar’s return—for she is a 
goddess—there is a revival of life and the emer- 
gence of the world from its death-like sleep. So 
varied and powerful were the aspects and repre- 
sentations of Ishtar that her cult permeated the 
religions thought of Syria and Asia Minor. In the 
Greco-Roman mythologies one goddess was not 
sufficient to represent all that Ishtar embodied. 
Demeter, the goddess of the grain fields, Aphrodite, 
the goddess of love, and Artemis, wearing so often 
the horned moon as an emblem and appearing in 
such remarkable form as the patron of Ephesus, 
are all reflexions of the Semitic Ishtar, and each 
one shows the intimate connexion with nature 
which her personality represented. This is one of 
the many features in which the Western world 
became a debtor to the Semite. The persistence 
of the idea of a mother-goddess is evident down 
to modern times. 

Closely associated with Ishtar was Tammüz, who 
also represented the powers of nature, but whose 
personality is subsidiary to that of Ishtar. His 
cult, however, extended widely. We find it in 8. 
Babylonia earlier than the Gilgamesh epic, and in 
Syria the myth of Ishtar and Tammiiz has left 
indelible marks. The stream which to-day ‘runs 
purple to the sea’ was originally, according to the 
old myth, stained by the blood of the slain god, for 
whom, in times of religious decadence, women 
were seen weeping even in Jerusalem and in the 
Temple precincts (Ezk 8). The name Adonis, 
‘lord,’ throngh which the memory of his worship 
descends to us, is but the title of the god. 

High-place worship belongs to the latest as well 
as to the oldest strata of the religion. Scattered 
over Syria and throughout Palestine are standing- 
stones and pillars. Some of these may be the sur- 
vivals of stone circles, which probably were the 
work of an older and vanished race ; but, if so, the 
seal of sacredness which they left has been respected 
by theSemite. But, in addition, jutting fragments 
of rock were often invested with sacredness, or a 
worshipper set up a pillar, anointed it with oil, and 
paid there his vows. ‘The most sacred spot to-day 
in Mecca is the Ka‘bah, a survival of heathenism, 
which Muhammad was unable or reluctant to 
supersede. The traveller in Palestine sees on 
many a hill-top the white dome of a welt, which 
under the name of a saint preserves the memory of 
an ancient god, or jinn. Image-worship probably 
finds its origin here, for the stone was conceived to 
be the habitation of deity ; but, inert as the stone 
is, and materialistic as the form may be, some of 
the grandest conceptions of deity come to us from 
this source. ‘Great mountain ’ the Assyrian some- 
times called his god. ‘My Rock and my salvation’ 
(Ps 62?) the Hebrew Psalinist sang, and ‘as the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so Jahweh 


.is round about his people’ (Ps 125°) became a watch- 


word of faith. Indeed, in Syria and the Sinaitic 
peninsula the mountain itself was one of the most 
revered objects. Volcanic peaks seemed aflame 
with God ; the loftiness of the mountain carried 
one’s thoughts inevitably to the skies. The sacred- 
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ness of Mt. Sinai, Mt. Hor, and Mt. Hermon is 
attested by traditions and by shrines which sur- 
round their bases. Their tops could seldom be 
reached, but the worshipper could always offer his 
prayers and his sacrifices with the assurance that 
they ascended to the deity who dwelt within the 
mountain. Onthetop of Mt. Hermon were an altar 
and a temple. The peaksaround Mt. Hermon are 
crowned with altars and temples, which were 
continued down even to the Greek period. Mt. 
Hor had its peculiar sacredness, attested by the 
tomb of Aaron on its summit, which is revered by 
the Arabs and guarded with the most superstitious 
care. 

The cult of the sun-god was probably a feature 
of settled agricultural life. Several of the older 
gods have titular names which imply sun-worship. 
Perhaps these, however, were later additions to 
the original function of the god in question. But 
Baal Melkart of the Phcenicians was a sun-god. 
The Ba‘als of Canaan were probably the same. 

Moon-worship among the Hebrews seems to have 
died ont before the entry into Canaan, although 
the prominence of lunar feasts is evidence that 
this deity ocenpied a high place at an earlier stage 
in the nation’s history. The crude forms were 
eliminated and the survivals were re-consecrated 
and purified. 

The three great agricultural feasts testify to the 
early dominance of vegetation-deities. The green 
tree, denounced by the prophets because associated 
so often with heathen worship, was a reminiscence 
of the desert, when the tree, a rare feature of the 
landscape, showed where the god chose to dwell. 
The streams and fountains so abundantin Palestine 
were revered there, much as they were upon the 
steppe, where they were often the gathering- 
places of the nomads for the decision of quarrels 
(cf. the name En Mishpat, ‘fountain of judg- 
ment’), and where the truce of God stilled tribal 
antipathies. 

We can see how strong the influence of climate 
was upon religion and religious expression. The 
theology became richer as it approached the lands 
of settled habitation, where there were not only 
pastures, but gardensand forests. That which was 
occasional and remarkable in desert life became 
common and abundant. 

A peculiar manifestation of nature-religion, 
common to many primitive peoples, was totemism 
(q.v.). The prevalence of this among the Semites 
has been disputed, but there are many evidences 
that totem tribes existed and that totem customs 
were observed. The number of animal-names 
found both among individuals and among clans 
testifies to the fact, and, while we must beware of 
assuming that every animal-name given to men 
was in some way an expression of totemism, yet 
there is a sufficient number of cases where we can 
be sure that a totem existed, and that the animal 
and the man were brothers in blood. The dog 
tribes and the leopard tribes considered their 
eponym as their kinsman, in some ınysterious way 
connected with the clan or tribal deity. Some- 
times this god was se to assume the form of 
a dog, panther, or other animal. The totem was 
seldom eaten—never as a conımon article of food, 
but only in rare cases as a sacrament, whereby the 
life of the clan was strengthened and renewed by 
partaking of this life of the beast from which it 
was named, and undoubtedly the god was a sharer 
in the feast, if he were not also conceived of as 
being consumed with the flesh of the victim. 
Vague and obscure as our knowledge of totemism 
is in its details and in its philosophy, through it 
we obtain a vision of the conception of life among 
the primitive Semites. The world around was 
palpitating with the life of deity, and in tree and 


fountain, in the inert stone even, and in the 
animals familiar to their eyes God was seen. The 
conception was crnde and materialistic, but it con- 
tained the germ and inner principle of that which 
was capable of unfolding into the highest spiritual 
expression. 

When we consider the Hebrew people and their 
forms of religious life, we must look at thein from 
two points of view: (1) the prophetic, which gives 
us an interpreted Ee together with profound 
ideals; (2) the historic, through which we are able 
to trace unfolding conceptions of God and the 
world. OT literature is full of beautiful and ex- 
pressive poetical figures ; underlying many of these 
are nature-myths, from which the base and crude 
elements have fallen away under the teachings of 
priests and prophets (cf. Ps 19 with its description 
of the sun). Many religious rites and customs 
retain traces of an older day. The combination of 
pastoral and agricultural feasts at Passover pre- 
serves the memory of the transition from nomadic 
to settled life. In the ritual are crystallized 
remainders of nature-worship. The calf-worship 
which was prevalent at times in the Northern 
Kingdom is evidence of the persistence of nature 
ideas. The fact that it was not always denounced 
shows what a hold it had upon the religion, but its 
final disappearance and the abhorrence which was 
felt for it as time went on show how drastic was 
the reformation and how completely itovermastered 
national life. We now know that the obscure 
allusions to Rahab in the poetry are the reminis- 
cences of an ancient creation-myth, in which 
strange nature ideas are interwoven. This may 
have come down from the Sumerian religion 
through a Babylonian medium, but its presence in 
the OT shows how far the religion had travelled from 
the polytheistic forms and ideas once so prevalent. 
Psalms like the 29th, describing the sweeping of a 
storm across the land from Hermon to the wilder- 
ness, certain of the Psalms of the Ascents, where 
the mountains and the hills add glory to the de- 
scription, the figures in the older poetry—all attest 
the power which nature had upon the Hebrew 
mind. Nature is not deified in the OT, but its 
power upon the imagination and its value in carry- 
ing most forcibly religious ideas are manifest on 
nearly every page. The description of God Him- 
self in many of the poetic passages shows the 
dominance of early conceptions and early forms of 
speech. ‘ When he rode npon acheruband did fly, 
when he flew upon the wings of the wind’ (Ps 18!"), 
when He manifested Himself in the lightning and 
the thunder, we are inevitably reminded of the 
materialistic representations of God by nations of 
different culture, and of different religious ideas 
among the Semites themselves. 

To recapitulate: in the highly developed religion 
of the Babylonian the naturalistic element receded 
into the background, and, while interesting sur- 
vivals are found in invocations, incantations, and 
epies, the old theology was conventionalized with 
the developing priesthood and ritual. 

The Semite, who had reached an agricultural 
stage and had become interested in the phenomena 
of seed-time and harvest, worshipped the forces of 
nature, and these were el personnlized. 
The sun-god was the lord, the Baal. It was he 
who bestowed the gifts of fruits and grain, and 
filled barns with abnndant harvests. His worship 
was wide-spread over Syria and Palestine. The 
notions of leadership and fatherlood were associ- 
ated with him, as the names ‘king’ and ‘lord’ 
testify, as well as the terms ‘father,’ ‘ brother.’ 
‘kinsman.’ We see here the growth towards the 
larger and more abstract notions of the theologies 
of Babylonia and Assyria, but it was nature and 
nature’s luxuriant productiveness that seized upon 
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the imagination and the religious sense of the 
people. 

As for the nomad, the mysterious power that 
dwelt behind the things that he saw was revered and 
feared. Nature in its unexpected manifestations 
awakened in hin the vague notion of a deity. Yet, 
when we have reached this stage, we know that 
behind it lay an uncharted period when ideas were 
forming and personification had hardly reached 
the point of expression. Everything that we find 
in the Semitic religion points to animism as the 
basis and origin. Just where animism begins we 
perhaps may never know, but that it existed in 
primitive man and in the primitive Semite we 
may be sure. The strange things that happened 
without the intervention of man, the capricious 
actions of nature and of nature-forces, compelled 
the individual to believe that there was some 
mysterious agency with an intelligence or power 
superior to man’s that wrought the changes and 
either blessed or cursed the helpless votary. 
Naive expressions in the earlier portions of the OT 
itself show how prevalent such notions were and 
how difficult to eradicate. 

The appreciation of natural beauty and the thirst 
for it were latent in the mind of the primitive 
Semite, and he possessed a remarkable ability to 
absorb and assimilate. At the outset the palm- 
tree, which satisfied so many of his needs, as a 
product of the great and abounding life of nature, 
might easily symbolize a god. The spring that 
flowed from some cavern or from beneath a rock in 
the midst of the desert, turning the sands into 
grass with reeds and rushes, was fed, not by 
human hands, nor by the clouds above, but by 
Deity Himself. Man might imitate the god and 
irrigate desert spots, but the human work was a 
feeble copy of the divine, and the fountain had 
a reverence all its own. But, when the Semite, 
wandering from his native deserts, came to lands 
where water-courses were numerous, vegetation 
varied, and trees, with many waving branches and 
fluttering leaves, abundant, he seemed to be in the 
very ante-chamber of Paradise. Like his own 
deserts when touched by fertilizing streams, his 
soul responded and its desert blossomed, whether 
in the arts of civilization or in the varied forms of 
religion. Taking colour from his snrroundings, as 
he so often did, he was, nevertheless, not merely 
a reflector of that with which he came in contact, 
but a creator as well. Whatever he touched he en- 
riched, and he left to posterity such new glories that 
the world outside has become his debtor for ever. 
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A. S. CARRIER. 

NATURE (Slavic).—Onr knowledge of Slavic 
religion is very limited, but we have a number of 
vague allusions to nature-worship. ‘They rever- 
ence rivers and nymphs and other ‘daemons”’ 
(Procopius, de Bell. Goth. iii. 14). Bohemian 
sermons in the 12th cent. abound in exhortations 
against nominal Christians of whom ‘some worship 
the sun, some the moon and stars, some rivers and 
fires, some mountains and trees.’ Similar refer- 
ences are found in Helmold (Chron. Slav. i. 52, 83 
[MGH xxi.}), Cosmas of Prague (Font. ker. Bohem. 
52, 83 [zd. ix.]), and elsewhere. 


1. Heavenly bodies.—For sun-worship there is 
little evidence. A god Dazbogu, mentioned in 
various texts, is usually identified with the sun- 
god, because his name glosses Helios in a Slavic 
translation of a Greek fragment of George Hamar- 
tolos (ef. Leger, La Mythologie slave, pp. 118-121). 
The marriage of sun or moon with the morning- 
star is a common theme of the folk-songs of the 
southern Slavs. At weddings it was customary 
among the people to nickname bride and bridegroom 
as morning-star, sun, or moon. Krauss, however, 
does not see in these customs any evidence for 
former sun- or moon-worship (Volksglaube und rel. 
Brauch der Südslaven, p. 1 1f.). 

2. Mountains.—Thietmar (Chron. viii. 59) men- 
tions a mountain in Silesia which was worshipped 
on account of its great size. 

3. Groves and trees.—There are numerous refer- 
ences to holy groves, forests, and trees. In 1008 
Wigbert destroyed Zutibur (Sventibor, ‘hol 
forest’), a grove which was worshipped in all 
respects as a god. The oak was particularly holy. 
Constantine Porphyrogenetus (912-959) gives an 
account of a Russian voyage on the Dnieper: 

‘When they arrived . . . they made sacrifices . . . because 
they found there a very large oak, and they offered up living 
birds’ (de Administ. Imper. ix.). 

The oak-tree was associated with the sacred spring 
and perpetual fire. 

Herbord tells us that near Stettin there was ‘a large and 
leafy oak, with a most excellent fountain beneath it, which the 
simple people thought the habitation of some god’ (Vita Otton. 
[MGH xii. 794)). 

4. Thunder, etc.—In texts of the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries a god Svaroziczu is mentioned. 
‘They invoke fire, calling it Svaroziczu’ (Leger, 
however, believes that this deity is a god, not of fire, 
but of war [p. 235f.]). According to A. Guagnini, 
the monastery of Perunu was built on the site of 
an idol of Perunu, which had been worshipped by 
the people of Novgorod. 

‘It represented a man holding... a stone, in form likea 
thunderbolt. In honour of the idol burned by day and night 
a fire of oak-wood’ (Sarm. Europ. Descrip., Spiræ, 1581, p. 83). 
It is hard to know how Guagnini could have 
obtained this information. ‘An oak of Perun’ is 
mentioned in a Galician charter, A.D. 1302. The 
god Perun is mentioned by Nestor in his account 
of the treaties made between Greeks and Russians 
(Chron. 21, 31, ete.). He is, in all probability, 
referred to by Procopius: 

‘They considered one god, the creator of the lightning, to be 
the only lord of all things’ (iii, 14). 

The word ‘ Perun’ is identical with the Czech word 
for ‘ thunderbolt’; it does not occur in Serbian or 
Bulgarian texts. Perun survives in folklore. In 
a Galician tale Pieron appears to a nobleman to 
the accompaniment of thunder and lightning (cf. 
Leger, p. 67ff.). He is mentioned in the Slovak 
ballads collected by J. Kollar: 

‘The god Perom behind the clouds... 

. » . suddenly launched the thunderbolt’ 

(quoted by Leger, p. 60). 

When the treaty with the Greeks was concluded 
(A.D. 945), Igor went up to the hill where there 
was an idol of Perun, but the Christians took their 
oath in the chapel of St. Elias. Among all Slavic 
people Elias appears as the saint of thunder and 
lightning, the master of wind and rain. 

5. Agriculture, etc.—In the government of 
Kursku and of Voroneczu it is customary at the 
end of the harvest to leave a handful of twisted 
corn in the fields. This is known as ‘ twisting the 
beard of Elias,’ sometimes as ‘twisting the beard 
of Perun or Volos.’ Volos, god of flocks, is men- 
tioned, together with Perun, by Nestor in his 
account of the treaty of A.D. 971. In Russian 
folklore his place has been taken by St. Blaise, 
patron saint of herds. It has been maintained, 
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indeed, that the so-called god is derived from the 
Christian saint (cf. Leger, pp. 111-117; and G. 
Krek, in Arch. für slav. Phil. i. [1876] 134 ff.). 
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Brauch der Südslaven, Münster, 1890; L. Leger, La Myth- 
ologie slave, Paris, 1901 ; further literature is given in Leger, 
ch. i. ‘Les Sources de la mythologie slave,’ and Introd. pp. i-xix. 

ENID WELSFORD. 

NATURE (Teutonic).—From Cesar we have 
the following statement : 

‘The Germans .. . acknowledge no gods but those which 

are objects of sight and by whose power they are apparently 
benefited, the sun, moon, fire. Of others they know nothing, 
even by report ’ (de Bell. Gall. vi. 21). 
This is so diliicult to reconcile with the testimony 
of Tacitus and others that it has been thought 
(perhaps too hastily) that Cæsar entirely mis- 
understood the nature of Teutonic religion. 
Natural phenomena undoubtedly played some 
part in Teutonic cult. 

‘The inhabitants of Thule [t.e. Scandinavia] worship many 

gods and ‘‘daemons,” in heaven and air, earth and sea, and 
other ‘‘daemons” who are said to be in the waters of wells 
and rivers’ (Procopius, de Bell. Goth. ii. 15). 
From Canute’s Anglo-Saxon Laws we learn that 
‘heathenship is to honour heathen gods, and sun 
or moon, fire or floods, wells or stones or trees of 
any kind’ (cf. B. Thorpe, Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England, London, 1840, p. 162). 

1. Heavenly bodies.—In Germany prohibitions 
of observance connected with the sun or moon are 
found in early Christian sermons or penitentiaries. 
The Decrees of Burchard of Worms (t 1024) men- 
tion pagan traditions, ‘id est ut elementa coleres, 
id est lunam aut solem aut stellarum cursum’ 
(PL exl. 835). Inthe Merseburg charm Sunna is 
mentioned along with Wodan and Frfia. Bede 
(de Temporum Ratione, 15) mentions two Anglo- 
Saxon goddesses, Hreda and Eostur, after whom 
the months of March and April were named. We 
know nothing further of these deities. The word 
Eostur is connected with Lat. Aurora, Gr. ’Has, 
Skr. Usäs, Lith. Auszra, all of which denote 
personification of the dawn. Lith. Auszrine, 
morning-star, is derived from Auszra. Sun and 
moon, day and night, are personified in the 
O. Norse poems of the older Edda. Snorri counts 
Sol as one of the Asynjur (7.e. goddesses). See art. 
SuN (Teutonic). 

2. Fire. — Our only evidence for actual fire- 
worship (besides the disputed passage from Cæsar) 
comes from the passage from Canute’s Anglo- 
Saxon Laws which has already been given. Fire 
undoubtedly was of some importance in religious 
ritual. In Scandinavia there are some instances 
of a claim to property being established by carry- 
ing fire round it (cf. Landnámabók, v. 3; Erbygqja 
Saga, 1-7) or shooting the fire-arrow towards it 
(Landn. iii. 8). In the temple of the Icelander 
Thorgrim there ‘was always to be fire, which 
should never go out; they called that consecrated 
fire’ (Islendinga Sögur, i.) In Gylfaginning and 
the Edda poems a being called Surtr is spoken of 
as the watchman of Muspellheim, the world of 
fire. He has a flaming sword and will burn up 
everything at the end of the world. It has been 
suggested that Surtr is a voleano-god of Icelandic 
origin (ef. B. S. Phillpotts, in Arkiv for nord. 
Filol. xvii. [1905] 14 fF.). 

3. Thunder.—Our knowledge of the cult and 
attributes of the Teutonic thunder-god is derived 
almost exclusively from Scandinavian sources. In 
England traces of his cult are probably preserved 
in place-names such as Thundersley, Thunders- 
field. ‘Latona Jovis mater’ is translated ‘Thunres 
modr’ in Anglo-Saxon (Grimm, Teut. Mythology, 
p. 189). In Germany there are a number of place- 
names compounded with ‘Donner’ (ib. p. 170). 
Thuner appears with Wodan and Saxnot in the 

Saxon renunciation formula. Latin ‘Jovis 


dies’ is translated by O.E. Thunoresdaeg, 
O.H. Germ. Donarestag, O.N. Thörsdagr. The 
name of the Scandinavian god Thor is identical 
with the word for thunder employed by all 
Teutonic peoples, but in Iceland the word went 
out of use, and, consequently, in O. Norse and 
Icelandic literature Thor’s connexion with the 
elements is almost forgotten—except perhaps in 
Snorri’s account of the duel with Hrungnir : 

‘Afterwards he saw flashes of lightning and heard great 
thunder-claps; and then he saw Thor in his divine wrath’ 
(Skáldskaparmál, p. 104). 

In Denmark and Sweden, on the other hand, Thor 
was always remembered as a nature-god. 

‘Thor who is thunder and lightning presides in the air; he 

rules over winds and rain, fair weather, and fruitful seasons’ 
(Adam of Bremen, Gesta Hammaburg. iv. 26). 
He survives in Swedish folklore as the opponent 
of trolls and giants, waging war on them by 
means of thunder and lightning (cf. Craigie, 
Scand. Folk-lore, p. 17). In Gothland thunder is 
known as Thorsaka (‘the driving of Thor’). Thor 
is represented as the son of Odin. His mother is 
called sometimes Jor’ (Earth) and sometimes 
Fjörgynn, which is probably a derivative from Idj 
*perkuus, ‘an oak.’ It is probable that the 
thunder-god of the Teutons, like that of other 
European peoples, was originally associated with 
the oak. St. Boniface cut down a large tree at 
Geismar in Hesse which the pagans called ‘robur 
Jovis.’ 

4. Trees, groves, etc.— We have numerous 
references to Teutonic ‘groves grim with ancient 
rites, and oaks resembling a barbaric divinity’ 
(Claudian, de Laudib. Stilich. i. 229-231). In 
most cases the grove was simply a sanctuary 
revered as the haunt of a deity, but sometimes it 
was in itself the object of devotion. The Icelander 
Thorir ‘worshipped the grove.’ Often the sacred 
spring is associated with the sacred tree. 

Near the Swedish temple at Upsala there was ‘a huge tree 

with wide-spreading branches, always green winter and summer 
. .. there was also a fountain, where the pagans were wont to 
make sacrifices and to throw in a living man’ (Adam of 
Bremen, iv. 26, schol. 134). 
This type of tree-sanctuary seems to have given 
rise to the conception of the universal, three-rooted 
tree, the Yggdrasil’s ash, of Northern mythology. 
Under the root which belongs to the Æsir (i.e. the 
gods) is Urdarbrunnr. Every day the Norns 
sprinkle Yggdrasil’s ash with water from this 
spring, so that the tree never withers or decays, 
but ‘stands ever-green over the spring of fate’ 
(Völuspá, 19). The link between the tree-sanctuary 
and the idea of the world-tree is perhaps to be 
found in the Vérdtréd, the ‘guardian-tree’ which 
stands beside the homestead in many parts of 
Sweden, and was possibly regarded, at one time, 
as the abode of the guardian-spirit of the family. 
A marvellous tree called Læraðr stands beside 
Valholl and may represent the guardian-tree of 
the divine community (cf. Gylf. p. 49; also 
Chadwick, in JAI xxx. 30). 

5. Water.—Water-worship was very common 
among the Teutons. Procopius (ii. 25) states that 
the Franks who invaded Italy A.D. 539 threw the 
Gothic women and children into the Po as a sacri- 
fice. The Anglo-Saxon penitentiary of Egbert 
imposes penance on those ‘who bring alms to a 
fountain’ (ii. 22, ap. Thorpe, p. 371). The canons 
of Edgar (16, ap. Thorpe, p. 396) also forbid well- 
worship. In Landnámabók, v. 5, we are told that 
Thorstein Redneb ‘worshipped the waterfall.’ 
Water was considered the abode of monstrous 
beings. Mimir inhabited the spring bencath one 
of the roots of Yggdrasil’s ash. In Germany his 
memory survives in place-names (cf. Mogk, 
Germanische Mythologie, p. 305). In songs of 
Smaaland we hear of Mimessjö, and Mimesa, 
which flows from it, where a water-spirit has his 
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habitation. In Völuspá the waves are called ‘sons 
of Mimir.’ The waves are also called ‘daughters 
of -Egir’ (Mogk, p. 303). The latter appears to 
be a good-natured being associated with the sea. 
His name may be connected with Goth. ahwa, 
‘water.’ His wife Ran, ‘the unmannerly,’ repre- 
sents the sterner aspects of the ocean. 

‘Then the Æsir became aware that Ran possessed a net in 
which she oaught all those men who came into the sea’ 
(Skäldsk. p. 109). ‘Then came a wave... and flung four men 
overboard . . . “ Now is it likely,” said Fridjof, ‘that some of 
our men will visit Ran... I think it right that every man 
should carry some gold with him... we will cut the red 
ring... 

2 Before Ægir slays us 

Gold shall be seen on the guests 
In the middle of the hall of Ran 
If we need night-quarters there ”’ (Fri@jof Saga, vi.). 

6. Mountains.—In the 6th cent. Agathias (Hist. 
i. 7) mentions ‘hills’ among various other objects 
of Alemannic worship. Thorolf Mostrarskegg, one 
of the first Icelandic settlers, had so great a rever- 
ence for the hill which he called Helgafell that 
‘he enjoined that no man should look upon it 
unwashed ... and nothing was to be destroyed 
there’ (Landn. ii. 12). 

7. Earth.—For the Teutonic worship of the 
earth-deity our chief information comes from 
Tacitus (Germ. 40). From him we learn that 
certain maritime tribes had a common worship of 
Nerthus, ‘id est, terra mater.’ In Scandinavian 
mythology the name of the god Njérdr is identical 
with that of Nerthus, but there has been a change 
of sex and function. Njörör rules over winds and 
calms the sea and fire (Gy/f. p. 31f.). The cult of 
Nerthus seems to have been inherited by Frey, the 
son of Njörör, who was closely connected with 
Upsala, the famous Swedish sanctuary. We also 
hear of a goddess Freyja, who seems to be a female 
counterpart of Frey, who is represented as her 
brother, and of a corresponding Danish deity, 
Gefion, who created the island of Sjaelland by her 
fonr-ox plough. In an Anglo-Saxon charm for 
fruitfulness invocation is made to ‘ Erce, erce, erce 
eorsan moor.’ For the phrase ‘eorsan moör’ we 
have an exact parallel in Lettish ‘SemmesmAte,’ 
mother of earth (cf. Chadwick, Orig. of Eng. 
Nation, ch. x.). The Anglo-Saxon legend of Seyld 
Sceling is probably to be derived from agricultural 
ceremonies (2b. p. 274 ff.). The well-known Scandi- 
navian story of the death of Balder probably 
originated from certain rites of the type made so 
familiar to us by J. G. Frazer in The Golden 
Bough. 

The preamble to the Icelandic code of laws 
(A.D. 927) provided that seafarers were to take 
down the figure-heads from their ships before 
arriving in sight of Iceland, and not sail np to the 
land ‘ with gaping heads and yawning snouts lest 
the land-vettir should take fright thereat.’ The 
belief in Zand-vettir, the spirits of the soil, seems 
to have been a development peculiar to Icelandic 
religion, and to have been a very real factor in the 
life of the people. The Icelander Egil Skalla- 
grimsson believed that Norway also had its land- 
vættir, and by means of threats he tried to turn 
them against his enemy King Eric Blood-axe. 

‘He turned the horse’s head so that it pointed towards the 
land. ‘‘I turn this curse on the land-vettir who dwell in this 
country, so that they shall all go astray, and no one of them 
shall find his home ”’ (Egilskallagrimm Saga, 60). 

8. Animals.—According to Gregory of Tours 
(Hist. Franc. ii. 10), the Franks worshipped birds 
and beasts. In the Life of St. Barbatus (+ 683) 
there are references to the snake-worship of the 
Lombards. There are several allusions to animal- 


worship in the sagas, 

‘ Freyfaxi {a horse]... . was owned by a man named Brandr, 
who is said to have worshipped it’ (Grimm, p. 656). ‘ Ogvald 
was a king and a mighty warrior, who made great sacrifices to 
a certain cow, and had her with him wherever he went’ (Saga 
of Olaf Tryggvason, 71). 


9. Winds and other natural phenomena.— 

‘Whence comes wind?’ asks Gangleri (Gylf. p. 26). Hár 
fue ‘He is called Corpse-swallower 

Who sits at the end of Heaven 
A “jotun” in eagle’s form, 
From his wings 

Wind is said to come 

Over all mankind.’ 

The storm-winds howling through the forest 
were often thought to be the souls of the dead 
riding out on the Wild Hunt. In parts of 
Scandinavia and Germany this host is attributed 
to the god Wodan-Odin (ef. Mogk, p. 337ff.). It 
is chiefly due to this fact that Odin is so often 
described as a wind-god. We hear, however, of 
other leaders of the ‘raging army,’ Holda, Perchta, 
Dietrich von Bern, etc. OZin’s connexion with 
the Wild Hunt is probably quite secondary, and 
due to the fact that he was already worshipped as 
god of the dead. 

Other mythological beings such as the god 
Heimdallr and his opponent Loki are sometimes 
(but with insufficient evidence) regarded as per- 
sonifications of natural phenomena. In Scandi- 
navian literature the earthquake is explained as 
the quivering of Loki when the poison drops fall 
on him (ef. Gylf. p. 80). The Jétnar (=A.S. 
eotenas) may be, in origin at least, nature- 
‘daemons.’ This is suggested by the occurrence 
in Scandinavian mythology of the great wolf 
Fenris, and Miögarösormr, the world-snake, and 
the Arimpursar, the frost-giants who had such 
good reason to fear Thor’s hammer. The name of 
the Jétun Thrymr (who was killed by Thor for 
stealing his hammer) is connected with pruma, the 
O. Norse word for ‘thunder-clap.’ In this case we 
seem to have rival personifications of the same 
element. 
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ENID WELSFORD. 


NATURISM.—See ANIMISM. 


NAVAHO. — 1. Introduction. — The Navaho 
belong linguistically to the Athapascan stock, one 
of the largest and most widely distributed of the 
linguistic families of N. America. The great 
interior of the northern portion of the continent is 
occupied by this stock, where they are to be found 
in the valleys of the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers 
and in the interior of British Columbia. This 
northern division has been discussed under the 
name Déné (q.v.) A second division occupies the 
coast and western portions of southern Oregon and 
northern California. These in part have been 
treated under the name Hnpa (q.v.), one of the 
best known Athapascan tribes of this region. 

In the south, besides the Navaho, there are 
several tribes,‘ generally called Apache (g.v.), 
which are closely connected with the Navaho in 
language and, in large measure, in religion also. 
These Apache tribes are: the Mescalero, who live 
in the more elevated region between the Rio Grande 
and Rio Pecos in eastern New Mexico; the 


